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THE  GERMAN  MENACE  TO  OUR  SEA  SUPREMACY. 

Bi'  her  new  Navy  Bill  Germany  is  directly,  definitely,  and 
deliberately  challenging  our  traditional  claim  to  possess  such  a 
fleet  as  will  ensure  our  naval  supremacy  afloat  as  a  counterpoise 
to  our  military  weakness  ashore.^  We  are  an  island  people,  the 
builders  and  guardians  of  an  Empire  linked  together  by  the  seas. 
To  us  sea  power  is  a  necessity  because  by  the  sea  we  live,  move, 
and  have  our  being;  to  the  Germans,  supreme  as  a  military 
nation,  and  possessing  no  comparable  Imperial  responsibilities, 
sea  power  is  a  luxury,  as  the  first  thirty  years’  history  of  the 
German  Empire  attests. 

The  truth  is  that  while  to  us  naval  strength  is  an  end  in  itself — 
a  natural  expression  of  our  one  essential  need ;  to  Germany  it  is 
merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end — if  the  Pan-Germans 
may  be  believed — is  the  destruction  of  the  British  Empire,  the 
disruption  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  domination  of  the 
world. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake — Germany  aims  high ;  the  stakes  for 
which  she  is  competing  are  the  greatest  any  nation  has  sought 
to  obtain  since  Napoleon  strode  the  Continent.  At  a  colossal 
cost — heavy  taxation  on  luxuries  and  necessities  alike  and  heavy 
debt  2 — she  is  pressing  forward  in  this  race  in  armaments,  con¬ 
fident  that  she  is  now  entering  on  the  last  lap.  She  has 
mortgaged  so  much  in  the  contest  that  either  she  must  achieve 
victory  abroad  or  meet  the  storm  of  strife  which  her  policy  has 
and  is  still  creating  at  home.  The  ruling  Germans  realise  that 
this  is  the  last  lap  in  the  race — the  crucial  test  of  endurance ; 
either  we  or  they  must  fail  in  the  silent,  bloodless  war,  and  fail 
soon. 

(1)  A  section  of  powerful  politicians  and  vested  interests,  with  the  support 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Marine  Amt,  under  Grand-Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  have 
obtained  control  of  the  Go\ernment  and  the  most  influential  newspapers,  and 
dominate  German  policy. 

(2)  Germany  has  created  debt  amounting  to  nearly  £38,000,000  for  the  Navy 
since  1900. 
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Can  it  be  said  that  the  British  people  have  any  conception 
of  the  peril  which  threatens  them  — of  the  fact  that  within  four 
hundred  miles  of  these  shores  a  fleet  is  about  to  be  placed  on  a 
war-footing — momentarily  ready  to  strike — greater  than  the 
strongest  fleet  which  we  have  maintained  in  the  past ;  we  with 
our  prestige,  our  sea  traditions,  our  sea  needs?  We  have  never 
had  in  home  waters  such  a  powerful ,  ever-menacing  engine  of  war 
as  Germany  proposes  to  set  up  within  about  a  day’s  steaming  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

This  is  the  new  situation,  and  a  Sabbath  calm  reigns  over  the 
United  Kingdom  as  though  the  millennium  had  dawned,  as 
though  the  Krupp  works,  w’ith  their  thousands  of  w^orkmen,  were 
busy  fashioning  swords  into  ploughshares  and  gun-turrets  into 
bathing  machines,  as  though  the  great  shipbuilding  yards  of 
Germany  were  engaged  in  building  racing  yachts,  and  as  though 
the  ofiicers  and  men  in  the  German  ships  of  war  in  the  North  Sea 
were  peaceful  fishermen  plying  their  craft  in  patient,  honest, 
harmless  industry. 

There  is  still  a  belief  in  England  that  ships  are  synonymous 
with  sea  power,  and  that  as  we  have  the  ships  therefore  there 
is  no  danger.  This  is  an  error  of  nations  in  the  nursery  of 
civilisation.  It  is  the  mistake  which  the  Russians  made,  and 
for  which  they  paid.  The  Germans  have  got  beyond  this  stage. 
They  know  that  ships  must  have  crews,  coal,  ammunition,  and 
stores ;  that  they  must  be  always  under  training  if  the  highest 
standard  of  war  efficiency  is  to  be  obtained.  We  have  hitherto 
been  content  to  keep  about  half  our  fleet  on  a  war  footing — that 
is,  fully  manned — and  until  recently  the  remainder  lay  more  or 
less  neglected  in  the  dockyards,  so  sure  were  we  that  we  should 
have  warning  before  war,  and  that  then  the  final  preparations 
could  be  completed.  The  Germans  are  setting  up  a  new  standard 
of  efficiency;  a  standing  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic — one 
for  strategical  purposes — is  being  quietly  and  silently  created, 
greater  even  than  the  standing  fleet  we  have  maintained  in  our 
home  waters  in  the  past. 

Is  this  a  small  matter  to  the  British  people  and  to  the  peoples 
of  the  Dominions?  Yet  the  peril  is  not  understood.  This  was 
shown  by  the  comments  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s 
speech  in  introducing  the  Budget,  when  he  stated — not,  it  is 
true,  very  lucidly — his  intention  to  allocate  the  past  year’s  surplus 
of  six  and  a  half  milliojis  to  strengthenijig  the  Exchequer  Balances 
with  a  view  tomeetitig  the  emergency  arising  from  the  increased 
naval  competition  threatened  from  Germany.  “We  had  a  cilsis 
three  years  ago,”  the  man  in  the  street,  obsessed  with  the  Dread¬ 
nought  craze,  remarked.  “Did  I  not  then  shout,  ‘  We  want  eight 
and  we  won’t  wait’?  .And  didn’t  we  have  the  eight — after  a 
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tune?  We  simply  can’t  have  another  crisis.”  ‘‘The  money,” 
added  the  stockbroker,  in  his  supreme  wisdom,  ‘‘must  go  to  pay 
off  debt;  otherwise,  how  are  Consols  to  be  supported?” 

It  is  apparent  that  the  significance  of  the  action  which  will  be 
taken  by  the  naval  authorities  in  Germany  as  soon  as  the 
Keichstag’s  formal  approval  has  been  received  is  not  understood 
in  this  country.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  German  pro- 
[X)sals  will  merely  entail  upon  this  country  the  construction  of  two 
or  three  additional  Dreadnoughts  in  the  next  six  years.  This  is 
an  entire  misapprehension — a  delusion  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
The  German  scheme  does  involve  some  increase  in  naval  con¬ 
struction,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  submarines ;  but  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Bill  which  are  of  real  importance,  and 
which  will  cast  a  heavy  shadow  over  the  British  Navy  Estimates 
during  the  next  six  or  seven  years,  are  those  which  aim  at  a 
higher  standard  of  fleet  efficiency  in  the  North  Sea  than  any 
Power  in  its  wildest  dreams  has  even  attempted  to  achieve. 
When  the  new  German  Navy  Bill  has  passed  the  British  people 
must  face  an  alarming  and  permanent  growth  in  naval  expendi¬ 
ture  in  order  that  the  necessary  measures  may  be  taken  to  protect 
British  interests  in  face  of  this  renewed  challenge — not  merely 
in  ships — inanimate  skeletons — but  in  actual  naval  power — ships 
manned  and  trained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency  and  stationed 
within  four  hundred  miles  of  our  shores. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Lloyd  George  show'ed  the  deep  impression 
which  the  representations  of  the  Admiralty  have  produced  upon 
his  mind  and  upon  the  mind  of  the  whole  Cabinet.  He  reminded 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  great  growTh  in  naval  expenditure 
which  has  already  taken  place.  He  reminded  the  House  that 
competition  in  naval  armaments  will  be  resumed  directly  the 
new  German  Navy  Bill  becomes  laV.  The  essential  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  that  whereas  in  the  past  the  increased  charges 
borne  by  the  British  taxpayers  have  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
building  of  new  ships,  which  we  buy  in  the  cheapest  market, 
the  burden  which  will  have  to  be  borne  in  future  years  will  consist 
largely  of  the  outlay  entailed  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
larger  portion  of  our  fleet  upon  a  war  footing  and  instantly  ready 
for  any  eventualities.  This  will  involve  not  only  a  great  increase 
in  the  personnel — in  the  number  of  officers  and  men,  w'hom  we 
buy  in  the  dearest  market  owing  to  our  voluntary  system — but  will 
also  necessitate  heavy  additional  expendiKu*e  upon  coal,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  stores,  an  expenditure  which\will  raise  the  Navy 
Estimates  in  the  next  few  yeai’s  to  a  figure  unprecedenled  in  our 
experience. 

It  was  in  the  knowledge  of  these  prospective  and  abnormal 
charges  on  account  of  the  Navy  that  the  Chancellor  announced 
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tlie  decision  of  the  Government  to  hold  in  reserve  the  surplus 
of  i-6,500,000  which  accrued  in  the  financial  year  1911-12. 
This  sum  will  form  a  war  chest  from  which,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Cabinet  and  under  the  periodical  authority  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  Admiralty  will  be  permitted  to  draw  from  time  to 
time  grants  in  aid  of  the  normal  naval  expenditure  of  the 
year.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  this  large  sum  will 
last  about  three  years.  During  that  period,  instead  of  additional 
taxation  being  imposed  in  order  to  meet  the  minimum  demands 
put  forward  by  the  Admiralty,  in  conformity  with  the  plans 
already  announced  by  Mr.  Churchill,  the  Treasury  will  be 
able  to  utilise  this  modest  war  chest.  The  more  the  peril  which 
threatens  our  supremacy  is  understood,  the  more  wholeheartedly 
will  all  sections  of  the  community  approve  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  arresting  the  flow  of  this  money  into  the  old 
Sinking  Fund  in  order  to  provide  a  new  Sinking  Fund,  no  less 
essential  to  our  w^ell-being  and  national  security  since  the  Navy  is 
our  all  in  all  and  our  national  credit — ^^the  price  of  Consols — 
depends  ultimately  upon  the  sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  our 
preparations  for  preserving  the  peace. 

By  this  dramatic  act  the  Cabinet  has  made  a  demonstration 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  which  can  hardly  fail  to  influence  opinion 
on  the  Continent.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  in  Germany 
by  those  powerful  statists  associated  with  the  Pan-German  move¬ 
ment  that  if  only  the  pace  can  be  increased  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  compelled  to  abandon  its  claim  to  an  unchallenged 
supremacy  afloat  owing  to  either  want  of  money  or  want  of  men. 
It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Imperial  Government 
has  consented  to  the  new  Navy  Bill  without  making  adequate 
provision  for  the  additional  expenditure,  amounting  to  about 
£11,000,000,  which  it  will  involve.  Germany  is  proposing  to 
lay  down  new  ships  and  to  set  up  a  new  and  costly  standard  of 
efficiency,  and  the  day  of  reckoning  is  to  be  postponed.  In 
accordance  with  the  highest  principles  of  British  finance,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  no  doubt  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Churchill,  and 
certainly  with  the  consent  of  the  Cabinet,  has  decided  to  make 
financial  provision  for  the  necessary  expenditure  on  the  British 
Fleet  even  before  it  is  known  with  complete  accuracy  to  what 
extent  the  British  Navy  Votes  will  be  increased  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  action  of  Germany  and  the  sympathetic  naval  move¬ 
ment  which  will  immediately  find  expression  in  Italy  and  Austria 
and  throughout  the  world.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion,  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  but  of  the  Empire, 
for  making  a  dramatic  financial  demonstration,  that  occasion  is 
now  in  view. 

In  order  to  apprehend  the  gravity  of  the  naval  crisis  which  lies 
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ahead,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  steps  by  which  Germany  has 
succeeded  in  attaining  her  present  position  of  naval  predominance 
among  the  Continental  Powers  without  a  corresponding  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  other  countries— and  particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom 
—of  the  cumulative  etfect  of  her  acts,  British  methods  of  goverii- 
inent  are  so  haphazard,  illogical  and  unscientific — so  uncrafty 
and  simple,  so  straightforward  and  business-like — that  the  people 
of  the  British  Empire  cannot  understand  what  is  usually  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  logical  and  methodical  system  of  the  Germans. 
What  proportion  of  the  British  people,  for  instance,  realises 
that  under  “the  fixed  and  immutable  law,”  to  which  Germans 
point  with  pride  as  an  indication  of  their  superiority  to  the 
fleeting  changes  in  other  countries,  the  establishment  of  seven¬ 
teen  battleships  fixed  by  statute  in  1898  has  grown  to  an 
establishment  of  fifty-eight  battleships,  and  that  even  this  estab¬ 
lishment  is  now  about  to  be  raised  to  sixty-one? — all  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  fixed  and  immutable  law  which,  as  Germans 
boast,  and  with  reason  from  their  point  of  view,  is  so  much 
superior  to  the  yearly  programmes  of  the  British  Admiralty. 
Every  year  the  British  authorities  bring  forward  a  shipbuilding 
programme,  which  is  examined  and  discussed  in  every  country; 
if  it  represents  increased  activity,  then  Great  Britain  has  some 
sinister  design,  and  further  shipbuilding  for  this  or  that  fleet 
is  urged  upon  this  or  that  Government ;  if  it  represents  less 
activity,  then  it  is  a  sign  that  Great  Britain  is  reaching  the  end 
of  her  resources  in  ships  or  men,  and  it  is  urged  that  this  is  the 
opportunity  of  striking  the  trident  from  British  hands. 

How  much  better  the  “fixed  and  immutable  law  ”  of  Germany  ! 
It  is  the  custom  to  refer  to  the  Naval  Law'  as  though  it  was 
passed  in  1870  and  had  never  been  changed — a  moss-grown 
political  instrument.  The  law  represents,  it  is  true,  a  notable 
expression  of  policy,  but  it  is  not  new'.  The  procedure  is  very 
simple.  A  Navy  Law  is  passed  covering  a  number  of  years, 
as,  for  instance,  the  first  of  1898,  specifying  the  number 
of  ships  that  shall  be'  laid  down  during  the  period  and  their 
general  types,  but  not^ying  the  hands  of  the  Naval  authorities 
as  to  the  characteristics  of  those  ships.  Under  the  law  an  old 
vessel  with  armour  on  her  sides  carrying  a  few  w’eak  guns,  such 
as  the  ships  of  the  Hagen  type,  is  called  “a  battleship,”  even 
though  she  displaces  only  4,000  tons,  and  the  same  description 
covers  a  new  vessel  of  25,000  tons  with  ten  12-inch  guns.  And 
under  the  law  the  latter  displaces  the  former ;  and  of  course  there 
is  no  deception  :  it  is  all  a  matter  of  degree.  Similarly  a  battle¬ 
ship  of  27,000  tons,  with  eight  12-inch  guns  and  a  speed  of 
about  28  knots,  though  she  is  far  more  heavily  armoured  than 
the  Hagen  class,  is  not  a  battleship,  but  a  cruiser — an  armoured 
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cruiser.  It  is  apparent  that  a  law  of  this  kind  is  an  excellent 
weapon  for  the  deception  of  others.  It  is  discussed  abroad  in 
the  light  of  the  official  explanations  made  at  the  time  of  its  intro¬ 
duction,  and  it  is  carried  into  effect  in  the  light  of  official  explana¬ 
tions  which  are  never  made  in  public.  A  ship  of  4,000  tons  is 
replaced  by  a  Dreadnought  of  25,000  tons  and  22  knots — a  battle¬ 
ship  ;  a  cruiser  of  negligible  value  has  her  place  taken  in  the 
fleet  by  a  Dreadnought  of  28  knots — a  battle  cruiser ;  and  thus 
a  vast  fleet  is  created  with  an  innocent-looking  Naval  Law  as 
a  screen  for  the  operation.  It  is  all  so  methodical  in  appearance, 
and  yet  so  haphazard  and  opportunist  in  execution,  that  it  lulls 
suspicion  abroad,  while  it  tickles  and  amuses  those  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  at  home  who  understand  the  game  and  appreciate  the  stakes. 
If  it  is  suggested  to  an  instructed  German  that  his  nation  is 
forcing  the  pace  in  naval  construction,  he  assumes  a  hurt  expres¬ 
sion  and  asks  how  that  can  be  when  Germany  has  her  fixed 
standard  laid  down  by  statute,  which  all  the  world  may  read. 
He  does  not  add  that  the  Navy  Law  is  merely  an  expanding 
standard  of  measurement,  like  a  tape  measure  made  of  rubber, 
on  w'hich  the  nomenclature  of  ships  is  ever  changing,  so  that 
a  cruiser  to-day  becomes  a  battleship  to-morrow,  and  a  gunboat 
is  transformed  into  a  Dreadnought  of  vast  powers  of  offence  and 
defence.  He  does  not  explain  that  even  the  finance  is  method¬ 
ically  unmethodical,  that  some  of  the  outlay  is  met  out  of  revenue 
and  some  by  loans,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  fleet’s  backdoor— 
the  Kiel  Canal — and  the  outlay  on  the  [Xinsions  of  officers  and 
men  and  other  services  are.  not  borne  on  the  Navy  Votes,  but 
are  to  be  found  among  the  civil  expenditure.  Man  never  invented 
a  more  remarkable  law  than  that  of  Germany,  which  nominally 
regulates  her  naval  expansion  and  in  accordance  with  which  the 
standard  of  strength  is  seventeen  battleships  in  1898,  while  the 
same  naval  standard  is  sixty-one  battleships  in  the  present  year. 
It  is  a  conjuring  trick  in  the  political  field  which  must  win 
admiration. 

This  movement  in  Germany  can  best  be  appreciated  perhaps 
by  recalling  step  by  step  the  naval  legislation  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Keichstag  in  the  past  fourteen  years.  The  first 
Navy  Act,  passed  in  1898,  made  provision  for  an  establishment 
of  only  seventeen  battleships.  Since  at  that  moment  Germany 
had  built  and  building  seven  first-class  ships,  four  of  the 
second  class,  and  six  of  the  third  class,  apart  from  some  coast 
defence  vessels  of  3,500  tons  or  less,  this  seemed  a  great  develop¬ 
ment  in  strength,  but  not  such  a  development  as  to  occasion  any 
uneasiness  in  other  countries.  This  Act  w'as  to  have  run  for 
seven  years  :  it  was  superseded  in  tw’o  years  by  another  measure 
which  was  to  have  run  for  seventeen  years,  but  which  was 
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amended  in  six  years,  again  amended  in  two  years,  and  is  again 
to  be  amended  this  year.  This  is  what  is  called  the  fixed  and 
immutable  naval  law  of  Germany. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  significance  of  all  these  various 
changes  in  the  German  programmes  can  be  appreciated  only  if 
we  summarise  the  establishment  fixed  under  these  successive 
measures.  In  briefest  detail,  the  upward  movement  has  been 
as  follows  : — 


Atrr. 

Estabiushment  of  Ships  Adopted. 

Battleships. 

Armoured  Cruiser 

1898  . 

. 17  . 

.  8 

1900  . 

. ,38 

.  14 

190C  . 

. :i8  . 

.  20 

Dreadnoughts. 

1908 

...  .58 

1912 

...  61  ‘ 

Germany  proposes  to  set  up  a  naval  establishment  which  will 
comprise  no  fewer  than  sixty-one  battleships  less  than  twenty 
years  old.  This  is  a  larger  establishment  than  the  British  Navy 
has  ever  had  in  the  past,  and  exceeds  the  establishment  of  any 
other  two  navies  in  the  world. 

The  stages  by  which  this  new  standard  has  been  reached  have 
been  planned  with  such  apparent  ingenuousness  that  even  to-day 
the  significance  of  the  movement  is  not  appreciated  by  some 
of  the  closest  observers  of  German  politics.  An  illustration  of 
this  was  afforded  in  the  Spectator  of  March  30th,  in  which  an 
interesting  article  signed  “B.  C.  L.,”  and  evidently  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Long,  appeared  upon  “Political  Education 
in  Germany.”  The  writer  reviewed  in  brief  terms  the  remark¬ 
able  literature  which  has  recently  been  published  in  Germany  in 
support  of  the  new  Navy  Bill,  which  we  are  so  repeatedly  assured 
is  not  aimed  at  England.  He  remarked  : — 

“  Anyone  who  wants  to  see  what  Germans  think,  or  what  the  armaments 
specialists  hypnotise  Germans  into  thinking,  could  do  no  better  than  order 
a  bookseller  to  send  him  everything  which  appears  on  Anglo-German 
relations  during  a  given  month.  He  would  be  surprised  at  the  amount  and 
at  the  uniformly  ‘  educative  ’  note.  The  writer,  without  making  any 
special  search,  and  no  doubt  missing  many,  came  across  the  following 
publications,  all  issued  at  the  time  of,  or  within  a  month  of.  Lord  Haldane’s 
visit : — 

England's  Weltherrschaft  und  die  deutsehe  Lnxusflotte ,  von  ‘  Look  Out.’ 

Deuischland  set  Wach!  (published  by  the  Navy  League). 

Die  Kriegshereitschaft  der  englischfn  Flotte  hn  John'  1911,  von  Alexander 
Graf  von  Gersdorff. 

■Jotin  Bull  und  Wir,  von  Dr.  H.  Heiderich. 

(1)  The  newest  German  battleship  of  1898  was  a  ship  of  10,614  tons,  with  four 
9'4  in.  guns,  and  a  speed  of  17  or  18  knots;  the  battleship  of  1912  is  a  vessel 
of  from  25,000  to  27,000  tons,  with  eight  or  ten  12  in.  guns,  and  a  speed  of 
21  to  28  knots. 
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1st  England  hriegslustig  ?  von  Ludwig  Schreiner. 

Krieg  oder  Frieden  mit  England,  von.  Dr.  Georg  Hartmann. 

England  und  11  ir,  von  Dr.  Paul  Nathan. 

Deutschland  und  der  Islam,  von  Davis  Trictsch. 

Das  Perfide  Albion,  von  Principus  Obsta. 

England  und  Deutschland  (an  album  of  articles  by  Baron  von  Mackay, 
Rear-Admiral  Stiege,  ‘  A  Sea  Officer,’  Prof.  Dietrich  Schaefer,  Prof. 
Adolph  Wagner,  and  others). 

“  That  is  the  output  of  ‘  educative  ’  literature  of  a  mere  four  or  five 
weeks.  The  only  qualifications  are  that  Deutschland  und  der  Islam  is  not 
specially  anti-English,  and  preaches  only  incidentally  that  a  German- 
Ottoman  Alliance  would  make  untenable  England’s  world-position,  and  that 
England  und  Wir  is  by  a  professed  Anglophile  (a  collaborator  of  the  late 
Anglophile  Dr.  Barth),  who  exposes  England’s  offences  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger.  But  the  general  tendency  of  these  works  of  education  is  the 
same.  It  is  that  Great  Britain  is  determined  to  destroy  Germany;  that 
the  way  to  meet  the  peril  is  to  arm  more  strongly  on  sea  and  on  land; 
and  that  the  German  public  must  be  impressed  with  the  peril,  and  must  call 
for  a  patriotic  policy  should  the  Government  fail  in  its  patriotic  duty.” 

The  writer  dealt  specifically  with  the  pamphlet  by  “  Look  Out.” 
Commenting  upon  this  publication,  he  said  :  — 

“  The  pamphlet  by  ‘  Look  Out  ’  is  interesting  for  the  data  which  it  marshals 
against  the  belief  that  active  ship-building  does  not  improve  Germany’s 
position  relatively  towards  England.  ‘  Look  Out  ’  is  sure  of  the  contrary. 
He  calculates  that  in  1898  the  German  navy  stood  to  the  British  in  the 
relation  1:6'3;  that  in  1900  the  disparity  was  only  1  :  4'8;  in  1904, 
l:3-5;  in  1906,  1:2-9;  in  1911,  1:2-5;  and  in  1912,  1:21;  so 
that  from  being  six  times  the  stronger  Great  Britain  is  now  only 
twice  as  strong.  (The  figures  on  which  this  is  based  indicate  official 
information.  The  service  papers  say  that  ‘  Look  Out  ’  is  a  distinguished 
admiral.)  And  ‘  Look  Out  ’  is  sure  that,  despite  British  assurances,  the 
two-to-one  standard  is  doomed.  He  foresees  a  time  when  Germany  will 
possess  sixty  Dreadnoughts  (thirty-eight  only  are  provided  by  present  legisla¬ 
tion),  and  predicts  that  when  that  stage  is  reached  England  will  not  have 
either  men  or  money  to  maintain  the  necessary  120.” 

These  quotations  are  of  interest  as  a  reminder  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  propaganda  against  England  which  is  now  being  carried 
on  throughout  the  German  Empire,  but  they  also  offer  an 
opportunity  of  correcting  the  error  of  so  well-informed  a  writer 
as  Mr.  Long.  Even  he  still  believes  that  “thirty-eight  (Dread¬ 
noughts)  only  are  provided  by  present  legislation.”  The  fact 
is  that  the  German  signing  himself  “Look  Out”  is  strictly 
accurate.  Under  the  present  Naval  Bill  a  standard  of  fifty-eight 
Dreadnoughts  is  set  up ;  in  the  next  six  years  it  is  proposed  to 
build  and  complete  two  additional  ships,  raising  the  standard 
to  sixty ;  and  it  is  intended  to  legislate  for  an  additional  Dread¬ 
nought  while  postponing  its  construction  until  a  later  period. 
Owing  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  German  naval  authorities, 
a  failure  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  their  act  is  readily 
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excusable.  The  story  which  lies  behind  this  establishment  of 
sixty-one  battleships  can  be  summarised  in  a  few  words  :  — 

Between  1897  and  1904  Great  Britain  laid  down  twenty- 
seven  battleships  and  thirty-eight  armoured  cruisers,  a  total 
of  sixty-two  armoured  ships  in  eight  years,  or  an  average  of 
7'75  ships  a  year.  In  this  period  Germany  built  sixteen  battle¬ 
ships  and  five  armoured  cruisers,  or  twenty-one  armoured  ships, 
equal  to  an  average  of  2'62  ships  a  year. 

In  1905  the  Admiralty  determined  to  cease  building  armoured 
cruisers.  In  that  year  we  laid  down  four  “capital  ships” — all 
of  them  Dreadnoughts — in  the  next  two  years  three  annually, 
and  in  1908  two  ships  only. 

This  was  Germany’s  opportunity.  While  w^e  abandoned 
the  building  of  armoured  cruisers,  she  decided  to  accelerate 
her  battleship  construction,  and  she  also  decided  that  all  the 
armoured  cruisers  specified  in  her  law  should  be  Dreadnoughts, 
and  thus  from  thirty-eight  battleships  and  tw'enty  armoured 
cruisers  she  rose  to  an  establishment  of  fifty-eight  battleships, 
and  now  this  is  about  to  be  increased  to  sixty-one. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  failure  of  the  British 
peo))le  to  understand  the  wmrking  of  this  “  fixed  and  immutable  ” 
naval  law’,  which  changes  repeatedly,  and  ahvays  at  a  time  when 
our  Government  is  working  for  Anglo-German  friendship.  At 
this  moment  organisations  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  preaching 
amity  with  Germany,  while  more  pow’erful  organisations  in  the 
German  Empire  are  preaching  enmity  to  England  in  order  “to 
get  up  ”  steam  for  the  new’  Defence  Bills. 

If  the  two  keels  to  one  standard  is  to  be  adopted  in  this  country 
we  must  build  up  to  an  establishment  of  122  Dreadnoughts,  and 
on  the  standard  set  up  by  the  Admiralty,  as  announced  already 
by  Mr.  Churchill,  we  must  be  prepared  to  adopt  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  103  in  Dreadnoughts  and  a  higher  standard  in  cruisers  and 
torpedo  craft.  Even  if  the  country  adheres  to  the  comparatively 
modest  margin  of  safety  which  commends  itself  to  Mr.  Churchill 
and  his  colleagues  of  the  Admiralty,  the  burden  w’hich  will  be 
cast  upon  the  country  will  become  extremely  onerous,  since  we 
must  be  prepared  to  lay  down  in  the  next  six  years  twenty-five 
or  twenty-seven  ^  large  armoured  ships,  each  costing  two  millions, 
thus  spending  upon  these  vessels  alone,  apart  from  cruisers  and 
torpedo  craft,  a  matter  of  fifty  to  fifty-four  millions  sterling. 
Unfortunately,  the  main  increase  in  German  activity  is  to  be 
in  submarines.  These  craft  cost  about  T80,000  each.  Germany 

(1)  The  exact  number  depends  upon  whether  Germany  lays  down  two  or  three 
Dreadnoughts  in  the  next  six  years  above  the  provision  of  the  present  Navy 
I  aw. 
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intends  to  create  flotillas  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  which 
for  all  strategical  purposes  will  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
be  one,  numbering  upwards  of  seventy  craft.  This  means 
that  during  the  next  six  years  the  British  authorities  will  be 
compelled  to  build  a  far  greater  number  of  these  under-water 
vessels,  while  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  lay  down  each  year 
not  less  than  twenty  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  a  batch  of  cruisers 
each  year  to  act  as  scouts  for  the  battle  fleet  and  commerce 
protectors,  and  a  large  number  of  auxiliary  ships. 

Unhappily,  this  recital  of  the  prospective  expenditure  upon 
new  construction  is  less  than  half  the  story  that  must  be  told, 
and  the  less  serious.  The  importance,  and  the  significance  and 
the  threatening  character  of  the  new  Navy  Bill  lie  in  those 
clauses  which  foreshadow  an  increase  in  the  standing  German 
Fleet  by  fifty  per  cent,  with  a  growth  in  the  German  perfiomiel 
from  its  present  figure  of  about  60,000  to  approximately  80,000 
officers  and  men.  This  will  hit  us  hard  and  cost  us  heavily,  as 
the  Germans  know. 

Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  British  Fleet  was 
organised  on  the  most  economical  lines.  Until  1902  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  force  of  armoured  ships  was  kept  in  full  sea-going 
commission,  and  the  remainder  w'ere  in  the  Fleet  or  Dockyard 
Reserve,  unmanned  and  capable  of  being  dispatched  to  sea  only 
after  an  interval  devoted  to  overhaul  and  repairs.  It  was  cal 
ciliated  that  there  would  be  a  period  of  several  weeks  between 
strained  relations  and  war,  and  that  during  that  time  a  Royal 
proclamation  wmuld  place  a  large  number  of  reservists  at  the 
disposal  of  the  naval  authorities,  and  thus  in  ample  time  foi 
war,  if  war  proved  inevitable,  the  whole  effective  Navy  would 
be  placed  upon  a  war  footing.  Germany  rendered  this  organisa¬ 
tion  obsolete  and  dangerous,  and  Lord  Fisher  was  the  first  among 
British  naval  officers  to  recognise  this.  The  Admiralty,  on  his 
initiative,  made  a  change  in  1904.  A  large  number  of  small  and 
ineffective  ships,  which  absorbed  about  11,000  officers  and  men, 
were  called  home  from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  whole 
fleet  was  reorganised  in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  measure  of 
readiness  for  war.  The  best  ships  in  the  Fleet  were  given  full 
crews;  large  flotillas  of  torpedo  craft,  fully  manned,  were  or¬ 
ganised,  and  a  new  scheme  of  manning  was  adopted  for  the 
best  of  the  older  vessels  w’hich  had  hitherto  been  in  reserve  without 
men  and  without  stores.  These  ships  w^ere  given  nucleus  crews, 
consisting  of  the  skilled  ratings  upon  which  the  war  efficiency 
of  a  ship  mainly  depends.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
training  establishments  ashore  always  to  hold  available  sufficient 
active  ratings  to  go  on  board  these  ships  at  the  shortest  possible 
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notice  to  complete  their  complements.  The  same  principle  was 
applied  to  the  reserve  of  torpedo  craft.  Thus  the  fighting  strengtli 
of  the  Navy  in  home  waters  was  at  least  doubled.  This  increase 
was  effected  at  practically  no  cost  to  the  country  owing  to  the 
large  economies  which  were  simultaneously  effected  by  the  recall 
of  non-fighting  ships  and  by  other  reforms. 

During  these  years  the  progressive  increase  in  the  standing 
fleet  of  Germany  attracted  little  or  no  attention  outside  the 
Admiralty.  When  the  German  Navy  Act  of  1900  was  passed, 
the  German  Admiralty  maintained  in  commission  four  first-class, 
two  second-class,  and  two  third-class  battleships,  a  total  of  eight 
only.  In  1905,  on  the  eve  of  the  passage  of  the  amending  Navy 
Act,  the  standing  fleet  of  Germany  consisted  of  ten  battleships, 
ranging  in  displacement  from  11,130  tons  to  13,000  tons,  half  of 
them  mounting  nothing  bigger  than  9'4-inch  guns,  and  half 
carrying  11-inch  weapons.  Associated  with  this  battle  fleet  were 
two  armoured  cruisers  of  about  9,000  tons,  six  small  cruisers,  two 
tenders,  and  twenty  torpedo  boats.  According  to  the  latest  issue 
of  the  Taschenbuch  der  Kriegsflotten,  prepared  in  December  last, 
the  active  section  of  the  German  Fleet  is  now  organised  as 
follows  :  - 


High  Sea  Fleet. 

Fleet  Flagship  :  Dentschlnntl. 

FinsT  Batti,e  Squadp.on.  Second  Battt.e  Squadron. 


Battleshii's. 

OntfriesJand.' 

Tlmringen.' 

Helgoland.' 

Khass. 

Nassau.' 

liheinland.' 

Posen.' 

IVestfalen.' 

Tender  Blitz. 


Battleships. 

Preussen. 

Schlcsivig-Hohtein. 

Pommern. 

Hannover. 

Hessen. 

Schlesien. 

Tiothringen. 

Braunschweig. 

Tender  Pjeil. 

Tender  Hela. 


ScoiTTiNO  Ships. 

First  Group  of  Scouts.  Second  Group  of  Scouts. 

•Armoured  Cruiser  von  der  Tann.'  Armoured  Cruiser  Yorch. 

,,  ,,  Moltke.'  Protected  ,,  Coin. 

Protected  ,,  Mainz.  ,,  ,,  Stettin. 

,,  ,,  Dresden. 

,,  ,,  Kolberg. 

While  tlie  standing  Fleet  of  Germany  has  thus  been  increased, 
the  newer  and  most  powerful  ships  have  been  moved  from  the 

(1)  These  ships  are  Dreadnoughts,  and  by  1915  Germany  will  have  twenty-three 
Dreadnoughts  completed  and  in  commission. 
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Baltic  into  the  North  Sea,  and  there  has  been  a  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  torpedo  and  submarine  flotillas  in  the  North  Sea. 
At  present  the  forces  in  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  can  be  con¬ 
centrated  only  with  difficulty  and  delay,  but  as  soon  as  the 
enlargement  of  the  Kiel  Canal  is  linished  the  two  squadrons  will 
be  capable  of  being  as  easily,  rapidly,  and  secretly  concentrated 
in  the  North  Sea  as  the  divisions  of  the  British  Kleet  which  are 
normally  based  on  Portsmouth  and  Devoiiport. 

Having  already  made  this  stupendous  step  in  the  development 
of  her  standing  fleet,  Germany  is  about  to  go  one  step  further. 
By  increasing  the  personnel  to  80,000  she  intends  to  place  upon 
a  war  footing,  always  instantly  ready,  a  Third  Squadron  con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  battleships,  two  battle-cruisers — in  other  words, 
swift  Dreadnoughts — and  six  small  cruisers  as  reconnaissance 
ships.  When  the  new  scheme  is  completed  the  German  Empire 
wdll  have  always  in  full  commission  twenty-five  battleships  of  the 
slow’er  Dreadnought  type,  six  battleships  of  the  swifter  Invincible 
type,  together  with  eighteen  protected  cruisers. 

The  scheme  is  even  more  significant  than  these  figures  suggest. 
In  the  past,  owing  to  the  necessary  arrangements  under  the  three 
years’  conscription  law,  about  one-third  of  the  crews  in  the  ships 
of  the  standing  fleet  have  gone  ashore  each  autumn  on  their 
return  to  civil  life,  and  their  places  have  been  taken  by  raw 
recruits.  Thus  the  German  Fleet  from  October  to  May  has  been 
practically  demobilised.  The  British  naval  authorities  could 
always  count  on  this  period  of  safety  and  comparative  rest.  Under 
the  new  Naval  Bill  this  difficulty  in  organisation  is  to  be  removed. 
It  is  proposed  to  provide  such  a  surplus  of  naval  personnel  as  will 
enable  the  First  and  Second  Squadrons  to  be  maintained,  winter 
and  summer  alike,  upon  a  footing  of  instant  readiness  for  war. 
Presumably  the  Third  Squadron  will  be  on  the  same  status  as  the 
High  Sea  Fleet  at  present ;  in  other  words,  it  will  apparently  be 
utilised  for  the  early  training  of  recruits,  and  will  thus  be  less 
efficient  during  the  winter  months,  but  will  gradually  increase  in 
efficiency  from  May  to  October,  when  Germany  will  have  all  her 
most  effective  ships  instantly  ready  for  any  eventuality. 

This  development  of  the  standing  German  Fleet  in  the  North 
Sea  and  Baltic  is  the  real  menace  of  Germany  to  our  naval 
supremacy,  and  Pan-Germans  make  no  secret  of  their  belief  that 
we  shall  be  unable  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  neutralise  this 
movement.  Their  argument  has  proceeded  on  tw’o  lines.  They 
have  assumed  that  w'e  shall  be  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary 
number  of  recruits.  This  is  an  error.  The  Admiralty  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  as  many  boys  and  men  for  training  for  the 
Fleet  as  they  require;  they  are,  indeed,  in  the  happy  position  of 
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being  able  to  pick  aud  choose.  In  spite  of  the  increases  during  the 
past  few  years,  it  has  fortunately  not  been  necessary  even  to  lower 
the  educational  and  physical  standards  adopted  when  the  number 
of  recruits  required  annually  was  far  smaller.  There  is  no  reason 
to  anticipate  that,  in  spite  of  the  activity  of  trade,  any  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  obtaining  whatever  number  of  additional  men 
may  be  necessary  for  Fleet  expansion.  The  second  point  to  which 
German  naval  enthusiasts  have  attached  importance  is  that  the 
German  naval  authorities  buy  their  naval  labour  in  the  cheapest 
market  owing  to  conscription,  while  the  British  Admiralty  buys 
in  the  dearest  market  in  Europe.  It  has  been  calculated  by  the 
Admiralty  that  the  difference  in  pay  between  the  German  and 
British  Fleets  now  amounts  to  about  three  millions  sterling,  and, 
of  course,  as  the  personnel  increases  so  this  disproportion  will 
increase.  But  the  assurance  may  be  accepted  that  even  this  will 
prove  no  bar  to  the  maintenance  of  British  sea-power,  and  the 
most  effectual  demonstration  which  the  Government  could  have 
made  is  surely  the  allocation  of  the  surplus  of  £6,500,000  in  order 
to  relieve  the  pressure  which  increased  recruiting  may  cast  upon 
the  Naval  votes  in  the  next  few  years.  We  have  ample  confidence 
that  when  the  situation  develops,  if  develop  it  must,  we  shall  be 
able  to  provide  the  ships,  the  men,  and  the  money,  and  to  start 
with  we  have  £6,500,000  in  hand,  money  we  don’t  need  at  the 
moment,  while  Germany  is  mainly  “trusting  to  luck  ’’  to  pay  for  her 
new  fleet  organisation.  The  contrast  could  not  be  more  effective. 

The  Admiralty  have  already  revealed  the  scheme  which  they 
propose  to  adopt  in  organising  the  British  Fleet  on  a  higher 
standard  of  efficiency  so  that  it  may  be  able  at  its  average  moment 
to  deal  with  any  foreign  fleet,  and  specifically  with  the  German 
Fleet,  at  its  selected  moment.  There  must  be  a  large  margin  of 
ships  available  in  British  waters  because  Germany  intends  to 
keep  in  home  waters  every  one  of  her  sixty-one  Dreadnoughts 
except  ten  which  are  for  foreign  service,  thirty  of  her  forty  small 
cruisers,  and  practically  all  her  144  torpedo  boats,  and  seventy- 
two  submarines. 

Seven  years  ago  the  Admiralty  withdrew  a  number  of  ships 
from  distant  waters  in  order  to  strengthen  the  “home  guard.”  In 
view  of  the  new  German  proposals  it  is  now  announced  that  a 
further  concentration  will  be  effected,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
number  of  ships  in  full  commission  will  be  increased.  The 
Atlantic  Fleet,  raised  in  strength  from  six  to  eight  battleships, 
is  being  recalled  from  its  base  at  Gibraltar  to  home  waters,  and 
the  battleships  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  instead  of  making 
Malta  their  headquarters,  will  in  future  be  based  upon  Gibraltar, 
and  their  number  will  be  eight  instead  of  six,  and  a  new  cruiser 
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squadron  will  be  associated  with  them.  Seven  years  ago  we 
brought  home  our  battleships  from  China,  and  now  we  are 
bringing  our  battleships  in  the  Mediterranean  nearer  the  strate¬ 
gical  centre.  It  is  a  significant  movement  which  cannot  fail 
to  impress  the  people  of  the  I’nited  Kingdom  with  the  serious 
view  which  the  authorities  take  of  the  naval  situation ,  and  it  must 
surely  occasion  grave  misgivings  in  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  as 
to  whether  the  moment  has  not  come  when  they  should  take  a 
hand  in  defending  British  interests  by  direct  and  large  contribu¬ 
tions — not  in  men,  for  we  have  a  surplus  of  population,  but  in 
ships  and  money. 

Under  the  new  scheme  the  British  Fleet  will  be  organised  as 
follows  :  — 

First  Fleet. 

With  Full  Crews. 


Thirty-two  Battleships  and  a  Fleet  Flagship. 

Buses. 

First,  Second,  and  Third  Battle  Squadrons  with  the  First, 

Second,  and  Third  Cruiser  Squadrons,  the  First,  Second, 

Third,  and  Fourth  Destroyer  Flotillas  and  auxiliaries  ...  Home  Ports. 

Fourth  Battle  Squadron  (from  the  Mediterranean)  with  the) 

Fourth  Cruiser  Squadron  to  be  subseejuently  formed  ...  I 

This  last  force  will  be  held  available  to  co-operate  in  home  -  Gibraltar, 
waters  or  in  the  Mediterranean  as  circumstances  may  I 
dictate.)  j 

Second  Fleet. 


With  Nucleus  Crews. 

Sixteen  Battleships. 

Bases. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Battle  Squadrons  with  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Cruiser  Squadrons  and  Torpedo  Craft . Home  Ports. 

(P’or  these  ships  the  necessary  officers  and  men  to  com¬ 
plete  their  crews  to  full  strength  will  bo  stationed  at  the 
local  training  establishments,  so  that  they  can  go  on  board 
at  a  moment’s  notice.) 

Third  Fleet. 


With  Reduced  Nucleus  Crews. 


Sixteen  Battleships. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Battle  Squadrons  with  the  Seventh, 
Eighth,  and  three  other  Cruiser  S(iuadrons  and  Torpedo 

Craft  ...  ...  . 

(The  Plighth  Squadron  will  be  composed  of  the  oldest  ships 
still  of  war  value —  P'.ngland’s  last  hope.  In  order  that  the 
Seventh  Battle  S(|uadron  and  the  Seventh  Cruiser  Squadron 
may  be  speedily  iwised  to  full  war  strength,  a  special  reserve 
to  be  called  “The  Immediate  Ueserve ’’ — of  ex-naval  men 
is  to  be  formed.) 


Bases. 


Home  Ports. 
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Coastal  Defence. 

A  new  officer  at  the  Admiralty  will  be  Admiral  of  Patrols,  with  the  charge 
of  the  four  nucleus  crew'  flotillas  of  torpedo  boat  destroyers  and  certain 
sections  of  submarines  for  duty  on  the  coasts. 

Training  Squadron. 

Si.\  Armoured  Cruisers  will  constitute  the  Training  S({uadron. 

Foreign  Service  Ships. 

A  Cruiser  Squadron  with  a  number  of  protected  cruisers,  destroyers,  and 
bubmariues  will  be  based  on  Malta,  and  the  other  foreign  squadrons  will 
be  maintained. 

This  is  the  new  scheme  of  naval  organisation,  and  it  spells 
money — vastly  increased  Estimates.  In  summary  it  involves  the 
following  additions  to  our  present  fully-manned  force  : — 

An  additional  battleship  as  flagship  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Home  Fleets. 

Two  more  battleships  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  which  is  to  be 
brought  into  home  waters  to  join  the  First  Fleet  of  the  Home 
Fleets. 

Two  more  battleships,  which  arc  to  be  added  to  the  present 
strength  of  six  battleships  now  in  the  Mediterranean,  which 
will  in  future  be  based  on  Gibraltar,  becoming  the  “Pivot 
Force.” 

A  new  cruiser  squadron  of  armoured  cruisers  which  will  be 
associated  with  the  augmented  squadron  of  battleships  at 
Gibraltar. 

Besides  these  additions  to  the  fully-manned  fleets  : 

The  nucleus  crew  ships  will  be  increased  in  number  as  more 
modern  vessels  become  available,  and  these  will  form  the 
Second  and  Third  Fleets  of  four  battle  squadrons,  with  asso¬ 
ciated  cruiser  squadrons. 

This  expansion  of  the  British  naval  forces  will  mean  thousands 
more  men,  thousands  of  tons  more  coal,  thousands  of  gallons  more, 
oil,  more  food,  more  ammunition,  and  more  general  stores.  It 
takes  five  or  six  years  to  produce  a  trained  man,  and  therefore 
the  additional  men  required  five  or  six  years  hence  must  be 
entered  almost  immediately ;  we  must  begin  working  up  to  a 
higher  scale  of  efficiency  at  once.  Fortunately,  it  will  be  a 
gradual  expansion,  but  of  its  inevitability  and  of  its  cost  there 
is  no  doubt.  Every  naval  charge  must  be  increased — increased 
to  an  alarming  extent.  The  Navy  Estimates,  which  were  slightly 
reduced  this  year,  will  next  year  begin  to  mount  again. 

It  must  surely  be  admitted  throughout  the  Empire  that  the 
.\dmiralty  could  do  no  less  than  it  is  doing  in  order  to  maintain 
an  adequate  guard  where  known  danger  threatens.  As  Mr. 
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Churcliill  has  announced  in  a  memorable  phrase,  it  is  intended 
to  concentrate  in  time  of  peace  in  order  that  the  British  Fleet 
at  its  average  moment  may  he  strong  enough  to  deal  with  an 
enemy  at  his  selected  moment.  The  second  principle  which  has 
been  recognised  is  that  so  long  as  peace  lasts  the  process  of 
obsolescence  drives  ships  down  the  scale,  while  the  ravages  of 
war  force  them  up.  In  case  of  war,  therefore,  with  every  day 
that  passes,  the  older  ships,  on  which  the  dockyards  will  be  busily 
engaged,  will  increase  in  value  as  the  newer  ships  suffer.  Within 
a  short  period  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  as  the  reserve  force 
is  tuned  up  to  fighting  strength,  the  Admiralty  should  have  at 
its  disposal  sufficient  battleships  to  enable  it  to  send  a  large 
naval  force  into  the  Mediterranean  again.  But  so  long  as  peace 
lasts  and  our  reserve  resources  are  undeveloped — reserve  resources 
which  are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world— 
the  best  ships  of  the  Fleet  must  be  maintained  at  the  strategical 
centre,  and  then,  when  war  comes,  if  come  it  must,  the  naval 
organisation  can  be  readjusted  in  the  light  of  existing  facts,  and 
if  the  necessity  presses  a  battle  force  can  once  more  be  based 
upon  Malta.  The  fact  that  this  island  is  to  remain  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  a  large  force  of  cruisers  carries  with  it  a  guarantee 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  dockyard  will  be  maintained,  and  that 
when  the  need  arises  it  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  pressure 
of  war. 

This  in  brief  summary  is  the  naval  situation  so  far  as  it  can  be 
seen  at  present.  We  must  build  more  armoured  ships  than  it 
was  intended  to  build ;  a  batch  of  protected  cruisers  to 
take  the  place  of  older  ships  which  are  now  becoming  obsolete 
must  be  put  in  hand  each  year ;  we  must  continue  to  lay  down  a 
complete  flotilla  of  destroyers  annually,  and  the  output  of  sub¬ 
marines  must  be  increased.  These  are  solid  demonstrable  facts. 
But  the  great  burden  w'hich  the  new  German  Navy  Law  will  cast 
upon  us  is  due  to  the  inevitable  increase  in  the  number  of  officers 
and  men,  and  all  that  they  connote,  so  as  to  augment  the  striking 
force  viv-d-vis  to  the  striking  force  held  always  ready  within  four 
hundred  miles  of  our  shores.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  real,  con¬ 
tinuing,  and  cumulative  naval  crisis  which  will  test  our  character 
as  a  people,  our  finances  as  a  State,  and  our  industrial  resources 
as  a  manufacturing  community.  If  we  mean  to  win  through 
in  this  bloodless  war  we  can,  but  we  must  begin  our  preparations 
at  once  and  determine  that,  however  onerous  the  burden,  it 
must  be  borne  if  we  would  not  have  the  trident  struck  from 
our  hands. 


Archibald  Hurd. 
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So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  the  outside,  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  will  be  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords  during  the  present  session.  Whether  next 
year  or  the  year  after  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  whether  it  will  be  passed  three  times  by  the  House  of  Commons 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  become  law  without  the  assent  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  That  will  depend  on  the 
opinion  formed  of  the  measure  by  that  mysterious  entity,  the 
country  :  and  who  can  tell  what  the  country  will  think  about 
anything  this  time  next  year?  But  whether  Parliament  is  dis¬ 
solved  this  year,  or  in  1913,  or  1914,  or  1915,  most  of  the  experts 
are  agreed  that  the  Government  will  be  turned  out  at  the  next 
General  Election.  It  is  therefore  right  that  Tories  should  begin 
to  discuss,  with  tongue  and  pen,  the  future  programme  of  the 
party,  e^en  though  they  expose  themselves  to  the  time-honoured 
jest  of  cooking  before  catching  their  hare. 

An  article  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  entitled  “The 
Unionist  Programme,”  and  signed  by  “Curio,”  contains  the 
following  paragraph  :  “The  writer  is  prepared  to  outline  the 
programme  which  ought  to  satisfy  all  the  various  currents  of 
opinion  inside  the  party,  and  combine  them  into  a  solid  whole, 
while  at  the  same  time  satisfying  the  various  demands  which  are 
certain  to  be  made  on  the  next  Administration  by  the  various 
sections  of  their  supporters.”  Mr.  Bonar  Law  could  not  say 
more,  or  Mr.  Balfour;  and  if  “Curio”  has  succeeded,  or  should 
succeed,  in  his  endeavour,  it  is  obvious  that  a  pseudonym  conceals, 
with  ill-timed  modesty,  the  man  we  have  been  seeking  for  many 
anxious  years.  But  a  writer  who  describes  his  purpose  in  such 
language  must  expect  to  find  his  claim  disputed  and  his  assertions 
tested  by  those  who  hold  views  about  State  Socialism  strongly 
opposed  to  his  own. 

Before  examining  the  Unionist  programme  which  is  to  compose 
ns  all  to  satisfaction — pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescunt 
— I  cannot  pass  by  a  sentence  which  describes  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  Limehouse  campaign  in  the  counties.  “The 
attack  on  the  Lords  was  unpopular  in  the  areas  which  knew  them 
best.  So  far  from  checking  the  elan  of  the  Tariff  movement  as 
it  did  in  the  towns,  it  intensified  the  general  conception  of 
national  solidarity  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Tariff,  by  robbing 
the  Free  Traders  of  their  last  remnants  of  moral  influence. 
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Henceforward  they  were  regarded  as  mere  cosmopolitan  wreckers 
and  plunderers,  devoid  of  the  vestige  of  a  claim  to  serious  states¬ 
manship  or  national  patriotism.”  Seeing  that  the  whole  of  the 
Ijiberal  and  Labour  parties,  represented  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
Scottish  members  and  more  than  half  the  English  members,  are 
Free  Traders,  and  that  a  section  of  the  Unionist  party,  unrepre¬ 
sented  in  Parliament  except  by  the  sons  of  Ijord  Salisbury,  but 
outside  those  walls  not  negligible  in  numbers  or  inconsiderable 
in  brains,  is  unconverted  to  Protection,  the  language  quoted 
above  is  mighty  foolish.  Not  by  such  a  Siren  song  as  this  will 
errant  and  weary  Liberals  be  enticed  into  “Curio’s”  cave,  there 
to  be  transformed  by  his  magic  into  Socialists  wallowing  in  the 
bounty  of  the  State.  Not  by  words  of  insult,  but  by  persuasion 
much  rather,  wdll  the  Tories  wdn  over  to  their  side  the  wavering 
masses  of  non-partisan  electors  wdio  decide  General  Elections. 

“Curio”  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  “the  Unionist  party  possesses 
one  enormous  advantage  over  the  Coalition  ” — he  forgets  that  the 
TTnionist  party  is  also  a  Coalition — “it  is  absolutely  united  on 
four-fifths  of  its  programme.  It  is  a  mere  accident  of  circum¬ 
stance  which  has  forced  the  fifth  part,  w'hich  is  the  industrial 
condition  of  the  people,  into  a  prominence  which,  if  not  dealt 
with  firmly  and  adequately,  must  threaten  either  the  unity  of 
the  party  or  the  existence  of  its  next  Government.”  With  these 
last  w'ords  I  agree,  though  not  in  the  sense  of  their  waiter,  as  I 
shall  presently  show\  “We  can  thus  pass  over  lightly,”  the 
writer  continues,  “the  great  bulk  of  the  party  programme  of 
resistance  to  Home  Pule  and  Disestablishment,  and  of  our  naval 
and  military  policy,  of  Tariff  Peform  and  Imperial  Preference, 
and  the  need  for  a  reconstituted  Second  Chamber  with  adequate 
powers.  Here  there  is  not  the  faintest  shadow^  of  divergence  in 
the  Unionist  ranks.”  In  the  face  of  notorious  facts  is  not  this 
emphatic  assurance  a  trifle  ridiculous?  So  strong  is  the  distrust 
of  Tariff  Peform  in  Yorkshire,  Ijancashire,  and  Scotland,  that 
Conservatives  and  moderate  Liberals  in  places  like  Bradford, 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Oldham,  Stockport,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow'  have  stayed  aw'ay  from  the  poll  rather  than  vote  for 
Tariff  Peform  candidates.  South  Manchester  w'as  notoriously 
won  on  the  Insurance  Act,  as  w\as  North  .Ayrshire.  “Not  the 
faintest  shadow  of  divergence  ”  in  the  Unionist  ranks  on  Tariff 
Reform?  Let  “Curio”  .ask  the  members  for  agricultural 
divisions,  and  they  w'ill  tell  him  that  their  greatest  stumbling- 
block  is  the  fear  of  a  tax  on  corn.  I  agree  wuth  “Curio”  in 
anticipating  that  all  these  doubting  Thomases  will  vote  Tory  next 
time;  though  not  because  they  love  Tariff  Peform,  but  because 
they  hate  the  Radicals.  Does  “Curio”  believe  that  his  party 
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“machine,”  with  its  noisy  and  poinyoiis  apparatus  of  central 
office,  Unionist  associations,  chairmen,  agents,  hired  lecturers, 
and  hysterical  leader-writers,  has  crushed  the  power  of  thinking 
out  of  the  heads  of  business  men  and  [)rofessional  men  and 
people  who  read  something  besides  the  newspapers?  Not  a  bit 
of  it  :  the  two  Cecils  stand  for  more  than  Oxford  and  Hitchin. 
Nevertheless,  like  it  or  dislike  it  as  we  may,  a  tariff  on  manu¬ 
factures  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  argument,  and  has  become 
inevitable  owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  demands  of 
organised  labour.  Higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  on  the  scale 
now  demanded,  make  protection  from  foreign  competition  a 
simple  necessity.  But  Imperial  preference,  by  which  I  under¬ 
stand  a  fiscal  preference  or  rebate  to  Colonial  imports,  is  a 
different  pair  of  shoes.  How  is  this  policy,  on  which  we  are 
“absolutely  united,”  going  to  be  put  in  practice?  We  export  to 
our  Colonies  manufactured  goods,  on  which  our  Colonies  levy 
very  high  duties  of  import.  Some  years  ago  the  Canadian 
Government  gave  British  manufactures  a  preferential  tariff,  but 
(.^anada  has  recently  made  favourable  tariff  arrangements  with 
Germany  and  France,  which  render  the  original  advantage  to 
England  rather  exiguous.  However  that  may  be,  the  revenues 
of  our  Colonies  are  mainly  derived  from  import  duties  on  our 
manufactures.  We  import  from  our  Colonies  in  exchange  for 
our  manufactures  raw  material,  such  as  wool  and  jute,  and  food¬ 
stuffs,  wheat,  cheese,  bacon,  tinned  fish;  but  chiefly,  of  course, 
wheat  and  maize.  Nobody  that  I  know  of  has  proposed  to  tax 
raw  material ;  and  therefore  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  give 
a  preference  to  our  Colonies  is  by  laying  duties  of  import  on 
all  foodstuffs  from  abroad,  and  then  handing  back  the  amount  of 
the  duties  to  our  Colonial  shippers,  or  their  agents  at  our  ports. 
T  w'ant  to  know'  w'ho  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  will 
insert  in  his  first  Budget  duties  on  wdieat,  cheese,  butter,  eggs, 
bacon,  fruit,  and  fish?  Let  us  have  the  name  of  him,  for  in  the 
present  state  of  the  provision  market  T  make  bold  to  doubt  of 
his  existence.  There  used  to  be  a  talk  of  shifting  the  duties  from 
tea  and  sugar  on  to  wheat.  But  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
national  finances,  w'ith  Mr.  Tdoyd  George’s  -£40,000,000  a  year 
for  pensions  and  insurance  looming  ahead,  no  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  w'ould  dare  to  exchange  a  certain  revenue  from  tea 
and  sugar  for  a  fluctuating  and  uncertain  revenue  from  wheat. 
W'ith  all  its  market  gamhling  intensified  hy  the  complications  and 
cheating  of  a  preferential  tariff.  It  is  true  that  the  corn  duty 
imposed  during  the  Boer  War  brought  in  about  ^2 ,000 ,000  a 
year,  and  did  not  perceptibly  affect  the  market.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  impose  a  corn  duty  in  time  of  w'ar,  and  another  thing 
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.to  propose  it  in  time  of  peace.  Besides,  the  corn  duty  imposed 
by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  not  complicated  by  a  preferential 
tariff.  The  electors  would  say — certainly  a  great  many  of  them 
would  say — We  do  not  mind  a  duty  on  corn  to  pay  for  the  guns 
and  the  food  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors ;  but  w^e  object  to  a  duty 
on  foodstuffs  w'hich  is  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  Canadian  and 
Australian  farmers,  who  are  far  richer  than  British  farmers.  If 
the  Tories  are  mad  enough  to  dabble  in  this  business  of  pre¬ 
ferential  duties  on  foodstuffs,  they  wdll  never  recover  from  it, 
never.  So  much  for  that  part  of  the  Unionist  programme  on 
which  we  are  all  “absolutely  united,”  and  as  to  which  “there  is 
not  the  faintest  shadow  of  divergence.” 

Let  us  move  on  to  the  part,  as  to  which  “Curio”  admits  there 
may  be  differences  of  opinion,  the  part  relating  to  the  industrial 
condition  of  the  people,  to  what  is  generally  known  as  Social 
Reform.  In  apportioning  the  w'ork  of  the  five  sessions  of  the 
new’  Parliament,  “Curio”  observes,  wdth  a  levity  that  runs 
through  his  article,  that  “in  every  year  a  large  amount  of  time 
w'ould  have  to  be  allocated  to  the  periodical  revision  of  the  tariff.” 
So  then  w’e  are  really  to  descend  into  the  pool  of  corruption  in 
w’hich  American  politicians  stew  so  complacently!  If  “Curio” 
only  knew’ — in  charity  I  assume  he  does  not — what  a  periodical 
revision  of  the  tariff  means  at  Washington,  the  huge  commercial 
losses,  the  dishonest  bargaining  betw’een  groups  of  Senators,  the 
frantic  cabling  betw’een  Wall  Street  and  the  Capitol,  the  bulling 
and  bearing  of  sugar  stocks,  and  steel  stocks,  and  w’oollen  stocks, 
he  would,  if  from  no  other  motive  than  prudence,  have  said 
nothing  about  this  part  of  his  programme.  But  it  is  plain  that 
“  Curio  ”  is  uneasy  about  the  impression  which  Tariff  Reform  may 
make  on  the  industrial  masses.  For,  after  fumbling  perfunc¬ 
torily  with  housing,  Poor  Law  reform,  and  adjustment  of  local 
and  Imperial  taxation,  he  prepares  us  for  the  introduction  of  the 
grand  panacea  by  a  w’arning  of  the  dangers  of  Tariff  Reform. 
That  unscrupulous  demagogue,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  wdll  devote 
himself,  w’e  are  told,  “to  proving,  not  that  Protection  is  bad  in 
itself,  but  that  it  is  good  only  for  the  manufacturer,”  a  dangerous 
doctrine,  so  likely  to  find  acceptance  in  the  suspicions  minds  of 
artisans  and  agricultural  labourers,  that  an  antidote  must  he 
supplied.  And  that  antidote  is,  what  does  the  reader  think? 
Merely  the  fixing  by  the  State  of  a  universal  minimum  wage  of 
24s.  a  week  and  upw’ards  for  all  industries  affected  by  the  tariff. 
“When  all  the  improvements  created  by  the  tariff,”  i.e.,  a  more 
static  condition  of  employment,  “have  been  written  off  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  account” — by  the  way,  to  w’rite  off  means  to 
delete — “there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  industrial  masses 
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will  remain  content  with  anything  short  of  a  guarantee  that  they 
will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Tariff,  and  enjoy  them  in  a  per¬ 
manent  and  not  in  a  transitory  form.  In  other  words,  nothing 
will  convince  them  that  the  main  profits  of  the  tariff  are  not  going 
into  other  pockets  than  their  own  unless  they  receive  a  definite 
and  practical  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  only  proof  which  can 
be  given  is  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  in  all  those 
industries  which  the  Tariff  affects.”  The  words  which  I  have 
italicised  may  be  true,  but  they  are  certainly  the  strangest 
argument  for  Tariff  Eeform  which  I  have  met  with,  so  strange 
that  it  will  strike  some  people  as  its  final  condemnation.  For 
if  nothing  but  a  State  guarantee  of  a  universal  minimum  wage  of 
•24s.  a  week  and  upwards  can  reconcile  the  industrial  masses  to 
Tariff  Eeform,  I  really  am  afraid  that  they  wdll  remain  unrecon¬ 
ciled.  If  nothing  but  a  State-fixed  minimum  wage  of  24s.  a 
week  will  convince  the  masses  “that  the  main  profits  of  the  Tariff 
are  not  going  into  other  pockets  than  their  own,”  why,  there  is 
much  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  will  remain  unconvinced — 
at  all  events,  until  the  establishment  of  that  Socialist  Eepublic 
in  which  every  man  will  wear  upon  his  arm  or  in  his  cap  the 
stripe  of  State  service.  Here  we  have  a  perfectly  definite 
declaration  that  not  merely  the  success,  but  the  practicability  of 
Tariff  Eeform  depends  upon  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
wage  for  all  industries  affected  by  the  Tariff' ;  in  other  words,  that 
Tariff  Eeform  depends  upon  the  establishment  of  pure,  defecated, 
absolute  State  Socialism.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  have 
exaggerated,  or  isolated  a  sentence  from  the  context  for  the 
purpose  of  controversy.  “Curio”  admits  that  the  establishment 
of  his  system  must  be  a  matter  of  time  and  experience,  “but  in 
the  long  run  Toryism  will  commit  itself,  and  must  commit  itself, 
to  the  view  that  a  decent  wage,  say  of  24s.  a  week  and  upwards, 
must  be  secured  to  every  industrial  worker,  in  the  interests  of 
national  health,  economy,  efficiency,  and  security.  It  would  be 
a  great  misfortune  if  the  agitation  of  the  miners,  the  best  paid 
class  of  workers  in  the  community,  made  the  country  think  that 
the  minimum  wage  ought  to  start  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the 
bottom  of  the  industrial  scale.  .  .  .  The  minimum  wage  must  be 
applied  first  to  the  low^er  grades  of  industrial  life,  and  must  be 
protected  in  its  application  by  the  free  use  of  the  Tariff.”  This 
is  clear  enough  :  not  Empire  and  Liberty,  but  Tariff  and 
Minimum  Wage,  or  Protection  and  Socialism,  are  to  be  the  twin 
pillars  on  which  Great  Britain  is  to  rest.  The  enactment  by  a 
declaratory  statute  of  a  minimum  wmge  is  thought  by  a  great 
many  men,  on  both  sides  in  politics,  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
departure  in  the  art  of  government.  But  the  minimum  wage  is 
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least  objectionable  when  applied  to  a  highly  organised  industry 
like  coal  mining,  because  there  collective  bargaining  is  possible, 
and  collective  bargaining  must,  as  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen  has  pointed 
out,  be  followed  by  collective  liability  for  the  execution  of  the 
bargain.  In  return  for  a  minimum  wage  the  owner  must  be 
secured  a  minimum  output,  just  as  in  return  for  a  minimum 
output  the  worker  must  be  secured  a  minimum  w’age.  In  trades 
which  are  not  highly  organised,  still  more  in  those  which  are 
not  organised  at  all,  collective  bargaining  and  collective  liability 
are  impossible.  With  a  perversity  which  I  am  unable  to  ascribe 
to  a  respectable  cause,  “Curio”  advances  the  extraordinary 
proposal  that  a  minimum  wage  of  24s.  a  w'eek  is  to  begin  at  the 
lowest  end  of  the  industrial  scale,  that  is,  amongst  the  unskilled, 
casual,  unorganised  workers,  men,  women,  and  children, 
sempstresses,  dock  labourers,  tailors,  cobblers,  agricultural 
labourers,  waitresses,  domestic  servants,  scavengers,  golf  caddies, 
shop  assistants,  factory  hands,  laundresses,  clerks,  hairdressers— 
in  fact,  every  he  and  she,  of  non-age  and  adult,  who  works  with 
brain  or  hand  for  weekly  or  monthly  wages.  Is  the  proposal 
meant  seriously?  It  discovers  so  little  knowledge,  and  so  much 
])resumption,  such  levity  of  thought,  and  so  unscrupulous  a  resolve 
to  go  one  better  than  the  most  extreme  Socialist  or  Syndicalist 
who  has  hitherto  offei’ed  his  advice  to  the  public,  that  I  find  it 
difficult  to  characterise  the  proposal,  when  put  forw^ard  as  the 
chief  plank  in  the  Unionist  platform,  in  decorous  terms.  Luckily 
Mr.  Balfour  has  saved  me  the  trouble  of  describing  this  insane 
policy.  In  moving  the  rejection  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Bill, 
Mr.  Balfour  said  :  “Everybody  knows — I  think  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  below  the  gangway,  who  have  a  very  imperfect 
sympathy  with  what  is  now  going  on,  know^ — that  this  is  the  first 
formidable  exhibition  or  display  of  a  policy  which,  if  it  be  allowed 
unlimited  sway,  will  be  absolutely  destructive  of  society.”  It 
will  not,  I  suppose,  be  denied  that  to  apply  a  minimum  wage 
of  24s.  a  week  to  all  workers,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
industrial  world,  is  to  allow  “unlimited  sway”  to  the  principle. 
So  that  the  programme  w'hich  is  “to  satisfy  all  the  various 
currents  of  opinion  inside  the  party  and  to  combine  them  into  a 
solid  whole  ”  is  denounced  by  Mr.  Balfour  as  “absolutely  destruc¬ 
tive  of  society.”  He  must  know  very  little  of  the  great  industrial 
centres  who  imagines  that  the  Tory  members  who  are  going  to 
he  returned  to  the  next  House  of  Commons  by  Birmingham, 
Huddersfield,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  will 
embrace  his  universal  minimum  wage  of  24s.  and  upwards  as  the 
grand  solution  of  our  industrial  troubles. 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  “Curio”  that  if  the  State  fixes  an 
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universal  minimum  wage  it  must  also  fix  the  prices  of  all  the 
commodities  produced  by  that  labour?  “Curio’s”  minimum  ol 
•24s.  a  week  means  an  advance  of  something  like  50  per  cent, 
on  the  average  wages  of  unskilled,  female,  and  casual  labour, 
as  well  as  in  the  wages  of  shop  assistants  and  the  junior  grades 
of  those  who  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  home  trade.  The 
prices  of  the  products  of  the  labour  of  these  persons  will  rise  in 
the  same  proportion  as  their  wages,  and  as  they  all  live  upon  one 
another,  nobody  would  be  a  penny  the  richer  for  the  universal 
minimum  wage,  unless  the  State  stepped  in  and  fixed  prices  as 
well  as  wages.  Is  “  Curio  ”  prepared  to  advocate  the  regulation 
by  the  State  of  the  prices  of  commodities?  If  he  is  not,  he  is 
trifling  with  the  condition  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  talks  of 
protecting  the  application  of  the  minimum  wage  “by  the  free  use 
of  the  Tariff.”  Again  I  pause  to  ask,  is  this  “meant,”  as  lawyers 
say,  or  is  it  a  joke?  A  free  use  of  the  Tariff,  indeed  !  In  order 
to  protect  his  universal  minimum  wage  of  24s.  a  week  and 
upwards  “Curio”  would  have  to  build  a  Tariff  wall  so  high  that 
the  American  Tariff  wall  would  seem  in  comparison  a  mere  ha-ha 
fence.  As  a  trifling  result  of  “Curio’s”  universal  minimum 
wage,  and  his  free  use  of  the  Tariff  to  protect  it,  we  should  most 
certainly  lose  our  foreign  trade.  Competition  with  cheap  Con¬ 
tinental  and  Japanese  labour  is  difficult  enough  as  it  is ;  paying 
the  universal  minimum  wage  of  24s.  a  week  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible. 

What  I  chiefly  complain  of  in  these  reckless  schemes  of 
Socialism,  which  some  of  our  young  Tories  put  foi'th  in  their 
desire  to  outbid  the  Radicals,  is  their  want  of  thought.  Appar¬ 
ently  our  young  men  neither  think  nor  read  ;  they  only  write  and 
speak,  which  they  do  fluently  enough.  Clear-headed  and  clever 
organs  of  Socialism,  like  the  Netc  Aqe,  see  plainly,  and  have  the 
honesty  to  admit,  that  the  minimum  wage  is  incompatible  with 
private  ownership.  The  writers  in  the  New  Age  concede  ex¬ 
plicitly  that  you  cannot  force  the  private  owner,  whether  an 
individual  or  a  company,  to  run  his  business  on  unremunerative 
terms  :  that  you  (i.e.,  the  State)  have  no  right  to  compel  him  to 
pay  more  for  his  labour  than  the  market  price,  or  to  dictate  to 
him  the  rate  of  profit  for  which  he  is  to  risk  his  capital.  Logical 
Socialists  of  this  school  declare  outright  that  private  ownership 
of  industry  is  bad  for  the  community,  and  must  cease  to  live  in 
the  land.  Whether  the  private  owner  is  to  be  bought  out  at  a 
fair  price,  or  at  an  unfair  price,  or  at  no  price,  is  a  point  on  which 
Socialists  are  not  agreed  :  but  they  are  emphatically  agreed  that 
the  State  must  by  some  means  or  another  step  into  the  shoes  of 
the  individual  capitalist.  Socialism  of  this  kind  I  understand. 
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and  therefore  respect,  for  people  who  think  things  out,  and  have 
the  courage  of  their  opinions,  are  entitled  to  respect.  But  I 
neither  understand  nor  respect  the  vague  and  sweeping  generali¬ 
ties  of  an  anonymous  Unionist  who,  claiming  to  propound  a 
programme  which  shall  combine  us  into  a  solid  whole,  advocates 
a  scheme  of  things  which  must  and  can  only  lead  to  the  abolition 
of  private  industrial  ownership. 

It  is  amusing — if  in  so  serious  a  matter  there  can  be  amuse¬ 
ment — to  learn  that  “  Curio  ”  proposes  to  add  the  policy  of  co¬ 
partnership  to  that  of  the  minimum  wage.  I  know  what  part¬ 
nership  means  in  business  :  it  means  the  sharing  of  profits  and 
losses.  What  “co-partnership”  may  mean  I  do  not  know,  and 
“Curio”  does  not  enlighten  me.  If  any  scheme  can  be  devised 
by  which  employers  and  employees  shall  share  profits  and  losses, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  an  excellent  thing.  I  have  not  seen 
any  such  scheme,  though  I  have  read  many  schemes  by  which 
the  employees  are  to  share  profits  but  not  losses.  But  if  a  real 
plan  of  partnership  w'ere  to  be  adopted  between  employers  and 
employed,  the  very  first  thing  the  partners  would  do  would  be 
to  knock  “Curio’s”  universal  minimum  wage  on  the  head.  The 
workers  are  quite  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  a  State-fixed 
wage  to  pay  the  least  efficient  more  than  they  are  worth  is  fatal 
to  profits,  though  very  conducive  to  losses.  “Curio”  believes 
that  his  joint  policy  of  minimum  wage  and  partnership  will 
“empty  the  workhouse,  the  asylum,  and  the  infirmary.”  During 
the  last  half-century  Social  Reform,  of  a  beneficial  and  necessary 
though  Socialistic  character,  has  been  in  full  swing.  For  some 
years  past  the  number  of  paupers  has  been  almost  stationary, 
and  now  it  is  beginning  to  decline  a  little.  But  the  number  of 
lunatics  has  quadrupled.  It  is  not  I,  but  “Curio”  who  has 
suggested  the  connection  between  lunacy^  and  Social  Reform. 
The  fact  is  that  the  number  of  lunatics  in  England  has  risen 
from  36,762  (or  18-67  per  10,000)  in  1859  to  133,157  (or  36-40 
per  10,000)  in  1911.  In  Scotland  the  number  of  lunatics  during 
this  period  has  risen  from  6,015  to  18,633 ;  in  Ireland  the  lunatics 
have  increased  from  12,298  to  24,394.  In  1863  there  were  1,385 
suicides  in  England  and  Wales;  in  1909  there  were  3,544. 
Whatever  else  Socialistic  legislation  may  have  effected,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  increased  our  national  sanity  or  happiness. 

Although  Mr.  Balfour  has  abdicated,  he  must  always  enjoy, 
while  he  lives,  great  authority  in  the  Tory  party.  He  has  con¬ 
demned  “Curio’s”  policy  of  the  universal  minimum  wage  as 
“absolutely  destructive  of  society”;  and  though,  of  course,  he 
may  be  mistaken,  I  would  rather  err  with  Rope  than  shine  with 
Rye.  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  “Curio’s”  plan  of  healing 
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by  universal  minimum  wage,  protected  by  a  free  use  of  the 
Tariff,  is  more  likely  to  rive  the  party  from  head  to  foot  than  “to 
satisfy  all  the  various  currents  of  opinion  inside  the  party  and 
combine  them  into  a  solid  whole.”  I  rejoice  that  it  should  be 
so,  for  it  is  high  time  the  Tory  party  knew  exactly  w^here  it 
stands  with  regard  to  the  rights  and  property  of  the  individual 
as  against  the  cormorant  claims  of  the  State.  Is  the  Tory  party 
going  to  stand  by  private  property,  or  is  it  not?  We  are  entitled 
to  an  explicit  assurance  from  our  leaders ;  for  it  is  more  than  time 
that  we  had  it  out  with  those  crypto- Socialists  who,  in  the  garb 
of  Tories  and  with  the  puling  jargon  of  philanthropy  on  their 
lip.3,  dangle  impossible  bribes  before  the  eyes  of  the  industrial 
masses.  The  old  names  of  Tory  and  Radical,  Liberal  and  Con¬ 
servative,  are  almost  meaningless  now.  The  real  dividing-line 
of  future  parties  is  going  to  be  the  question  of  individual  owner¬ 
ship  or  State  ownership.  On  which  side  is  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  on 
whom  “Curio”  heaps  suspicious  compliments?  I  believe  that 
nations  succeed  and  are  great  when  the  individual  is  strong  and 
free.  I  believe  that  nations  decline  and  fail  when  anonymous 
impulse  is  substituted  for  individual  initiative.  I  believe  that 
the  individual  should  be  allowed  to  work  out  his  own  salvation, 
or  damnation,  with  as  little  interference  from  the  State  as  is 
compatible  with  justice  and  security ;  even  that  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  get  and  keep  what  he  can,  without  fraud  or 
violence.  Holding  this  creed  as  strongly  as  T  do,  I  am  naturally 
anxious  to  know  whether  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party  and  any 
considerable  body  of  his  follow^ers  are,  like  “Curio,”  debauched 
by  the  absinthe  of  State  Socialism.  Of  that  cup  I  decline  to 
drink,  and  if  “Curio”  writes  with  authority  there  must  certainly 
be  a  regrouping  of  parties.  Indeed,  if  private  industrial  owner¬ 
ship  is  to  go  by  the  board.  Syndicalism,  or  ownership  by  trade 
groups,  is  preferable  to  Socialism,  or  ownership  by  the  State.  I 
do  not  think  that  ownership  by  the  trade  unions  is  commercially 
feasible  for  three  reasons  :  firstly,  because  the  trade  unions  have 
no  capital ,  and  nobody  is  likely  to  lend  them  any ;  secondly , 
because  the  trade  union  leaders  are  neither  morally  nor  mentally 
equipped  for  the  management  of  great  industrial  undertakings ; 
and  thirdly,  because  I  am  sure  the  trade  unions  w’ould  not  pay 
the  large  salaries  necessary  to  secure  the  best  organising  brains. 
But  Syndicalism  wnuld,  at  least,  be  free  from  the  wholesale 
political  corruption  inseparable  from  a  system  in  w’hich  some 
sixteen  million  voters  wnuld  be  paid  their  wages  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  our  young  politicians  will  not  correct 
their  dreams  by  reading  Burke.  For  everything  is  in  Burke ; 
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and  in  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity  the  whole  question  of 
the  regulation  of  labour  by  the  State  is  discussed  with  the  inimit¬ 
able  clarity  and  wisdom  of  that  greatest  of  political  thinkers. 
But  he  is  too  profound ;  his  inquiries  are  too  minute  and  extended 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  parti-coloured  insects  who,  “eager 
to  taste  the  honied  spring,”  flit  lightly  from  flower  to  flower  in 
the  parterre  of  politics.  The  novels  of  Disraeli  and  the  fulmina- 
tions  of  Carlyle  apparently  supply  our  sucking  statesmen  with 
inspiration.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  genius  of  those 
two  great  men,  who  stemmed  and  turned  the  tide  of  Radicalism 
which  then  ran  so  strongly  from  the  writings  of  Bentham  and 
the  two  Mills.  But  I  must  point  out  that  Sibyl  and  Past  and 
Present  were  written  in  the  early  ’forties,  before  the  Corn  Tiaw 
was  repealed,  and  before  Lord  Ashley  had  carried  the  first  of  the 
long  se^es  of  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  which  regulate  the 
health  and  hours  of  women  and  children.  All  the  evils  which 
Disraeli  and  Carlyle  denounced  have  disappeared.  The  volumes 
of  our  statutes  are  literally  crammed  with  laws  compelling  the 
provision  of  air,  w’ater,  education,  proper  housing  for  the  indus¬ 
trial  masses.  Were  they  alive,  how  Carlyle  would  scold  and 
how  Disraeli  would  laugh  at  the  tears  of  a  hunger-bitten  philo¬ 
sophy,  which  is  so  appalled  by  the  common  doom  of  man  that 
he  must  eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow%  that  it  can  talk, 
write,  and  think  of  nothing  else !  If  the  rising  generation 
will  not  heed  Burke  or  read  the  political  economists  of  the  last 
century,  perhaps  they  may  be  induced  to  listen  to  the  wwds  of 
a  statesman  who  has  Just  left  ns,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of 
Benthamism,  and  who  wrote,  when  the  face  of  death  was  very 
near  to  him, 

“0,  but  they  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony." 

.\fter  his  retirement  in  1894  Gladstone  wrote  to  Mr.  George 
Russell  a  letter  in  which  the  following  sentence  occurs:  “My 
speculative  view  into  the  future  shows  me  a  very  mixed  spectacle 
and  a  doubtful  atmosphere.  I  am  thankful  to  have  borne  a 
part  in  the  emancipating  labours  of  the  last  sixty  years ;  but 
entirely  uncertain  how,  had  I  now  to  begin  my  life,  I  could  face 
the  very  different  problems  of  the  next  sixty  years.  Of  one 
thing  I  am,  and  alw.ays  have  been,  convinced — it  is  not  by  the 
State  that  man  can  be  regenerated,  and  the  terrible  w'oes  of  this 
darkened  world  effectually  dealt  with.”  To  “Curio”  and  all  the 
zealots  of  the  sect  of  Regulation  T  commend  these  solemn 
farewell  words. 


Arthur  A.  Baumann. 


FOE  THE  CENTENARY  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING. > 
(May  7th,  1912.) 

SiXfiER  of  hope  for  all  the  world, 

Is  it  still  morning  where  thou  art, 

Or  are  the  clouds  that  hide  thee  furled. 

Around  a  dark  and  silent  heart? 

The  sacred  chords  thy  hand  could  wake 
Are  fallen  on  utter  silence  here. 

And  hearts  too  little  even  to  break 
Have  made  an  idol  of  despair. 

Come  back!  The  fools  that  still  deny 
And  still  destroy  in  hourly  jest, 

'I’erapt  not  thy  truth  with  sophistry 
Ihit  deem  it  still  too  stern  a  test. 

Come  back  to  England,  where  thy  May 
Returns,  but  not  that  rapturous  light ! 

God  is  not  in  His  heaven  to-day 

And,  with  tby  country,  nought  is  right. 

That  bastard  child  of  the  half-lie, 

Paradox,  plucks  from  Truth  her  crown  ; 

Tears  the  sure  stars  from  out  the  sky, 

.And  hurls  the  grave  high  altars  down. 

And  some,  beneath  the  skin  of  man 
Have  peered  their  solemn  inch,  and  found 

The  skeleton  that  since  Time  began 
Was  never  yet  so  robed  and  crowned. 

(1)  Copyright,  1912,  by  Alfred  Noyes  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
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And  some  go  mumming  through  the  gloom 
And  laugh  to  find  all  souls  a-stray ; 

And  some — our  noblest — fold  their  doom 
Around  them  in  the  Eoman  way. 

But  thou,  whose  thought,  profound  and  pure, 
Moved  like  one  intricate  world,  sublime 

With  wheeling  systems,  through  the  obscure 
Un fathomed  skies  of  Life  and  Time, 

Across  the  Dark  didst  flash  the  Light 
Back  to  its  primal  Fount  above. 

Nor  dream  the  Nothingness  of  Night 
Could  e’er  bring  forth  the  wings  of  Love, 

Or  close  them  !  Speak  to  us,  passionate  soul 
Crowmed  with  rich  grief,  most  strong,  most  wise, 

Still  point  our  weakness  to  the  goal 
That  glorified  thy  constant  eyes. 

No  facile  flatterers  of  the  hour 

Dare  mock  the  splendour  of  thy  full  hope. 

Whose  mail-clad  words  in  rugged  power, 
jNIarched  up,  not  down  the  Avernian  slope. 

No  shallow  hearts  dare  find  thy  faith 
Shallow  !  Deep,  deeper  than  the  sea. 

Abides  the  Love  that  stormed  through  Death, 

And  laid  hold  on  Eternity. 


Alfred  Noyes. 
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A  DEVOUT  admirer  of  Wordsworth  from  my  youth  upwards,  1 
still  recall  the  dismay  I  felt  when  a  schoolfellow  showed  me 
Browning’s  lyric,  The  Lost  Leader,  and  assured  me  that  it  was 
at  once  a  portrait  and  an  indictment  of  none  other  than  Words¬ 
worth  himself.  Having  no  understanding  of  politics,  I  was  in¬ 
capable  of  defending  the  revered  name  except  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples.  I  felt  as  one  might  who  has  heard  the  reputation  of  an 
absent  friend  traduced,  wrongfully,  he  is  sure,  but  cannot  clear 
him.  A  dull  ache  of  resentment  long  possessed  me. 

Of  course,  my  schoolfellow  was  only  partly  right ;  but  maturer  , 
heads  than  his  had  formed  the  same  conclusion.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  there  was  some  ground  for  this.  It  was  certainly 
an  odd  coincidence,  if  nothing  more,  that  The  Lost  Leader  first 
appeared  in  print  not  very  long  after  Wordsworth’s  acceptance  of 
a  pension  from  the  Civil  List  and  appointment  as  Poet  Laureate. 
One  can  only  speculate  whether  he  ever  saw  the  lines.  In  these 
days  of  greater  publicity  he  would  certainly  have  encountered 
them.  But  Browning  had  not  then  become  famous.  Words¬ 
worth  had,  indeed,  recognised  the  poetical  gifts  of  the  author  of 
Paracelsus ;  but  Bells  and  Pomegranates  attracted  little  atten¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  improbable  that  the  little  yellow  pamphlet  which 
included  The  Lost  Leader,  and  was  the  penultimate  number  of 
the  series,  ever  fell  into  the  new  laureate’s  hands. 

But  the  surmise  which  connected  him  with  The  Lost  Leader 
proved  a  persistent  one.  As  late  as  1875,  thirty  years  after  it 
was  published,  at  least  two  correspondents  sought  enlightenment 
from  Browning  himself.  It  is  known  that  such  applications 
usually  drove  him  back  into  his  shell.  If  a  difficulty  w^ere  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him,  he  was  apt  to  aver  that  he  did  not  remember  what 
he  had  meant.  But  in  this  case  he  answered  readily.  Nothing 
else  was  possible  to  him,  for  if  ever  forced  into  opposition  he 
was  the  most  generous  of  opponents.  It  is  necessary  to  recall 
his  reply,  even  though  it  be  now  generally  known. 

“I  did  in  my  hasty  youth,”  he  wrote,  “presume  to  use  the  great  and 
venerable  personality  of  Wordsworth  as  a  sort  of  painter’s  model,  one  from 
which  this  or  the  other  particular  feature  may  be  turned  to  account;  had 
I  intended  more,  above  all  such  a  boldness  as  portraying  the  entire  man, 

I  should  not  have  talked  about  ‘  handfuls  of  silver  and  bits  of  ribbon.’ 
These  never  influenced  the  change  of  policy  in  the  great  poet,  whose 
defection  nevertheless,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  regular  face-about  of 
his  special  party,  was  to  my  juvenile  apprehension  and  even  mature 
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consideration  an  event  to  deplore.  .  .  .  Though  1  dare  not  deny  the 
original  of  my  little  poem,  I  altogether  refuse  to  have  it  considered  as 
the  ‘  vera  effigies  ’  of  such  a  moral  and  intellectual  superiority.” 

What  shall  our  coiument  on  this  explanation  be?  Well,  that 
must  depend  a  good  deal  upon  individual  bias.  Some  may  think 
that  such  composite  portraiture  is  apt  to  be  misleading  and  to 
cause  pain ;  that  the  undeniable  force  and  beauty  of  The  Lost 
Leader  are  for  ever  marred  by  the  casting  of  even  a  shadowy 
aspersion  upon  a  great  poet.  But  others  will  contend  that  to 
argue  thus  is  totally  to  misunderstand  the  mind  of  Eobert 
Browning,  whose  aim  w^as  to  express  truth,  and  to  make  men 
see  it,  at  whatever  cost ;  who  cared  far  more  for  the  thing  to  be 
said  than  for  the  manner  of  saying  it ;  who  w’as  prepared  to  seize 
upon  a  defect  in  an  admirable  character,  if  thereby  he  could 
“point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale  ” — could,  for  example,  bring  home 
to  men  the  shame  and  misery  which  attend  upon  the  betrayal  of 
principles.  The  poem,  at  any  rate,  is  not  an  indictment  of 
Wordsw'orth,  but  of  apostasy.  Into  Wordsworth’s  political 
tergiversation,  if  such  it  was,  I  have  not  space  to  enter  here. 
The  subject  has  been  thoroughy  and  most  fairly  discussed  already, 
notably  in  a  little  book  by  Mr.  Hale  White.  I  will  confine 
myself  to  saying  that  candid  students  of  the  matter  will  find  that 
it  is  a  case  of  development  rather  than  of  inconsistency.  But 
however  this  may  be,  and  wEether  welipplaud  or  condone  Brown¬ 
ing’s  acceptance  of  a  personal  judgment  as  a  spur  to  imagination, 
we  may  agree  that  in  general  poetry  sutlers  by  the  intrusion  of 
a  partisan  spirit.  Procul,  o  prorul  este  profani !  Poetry  and 
party  politics,  whether  these  be  civil  or  religious,  are  inherently 
incongruous.  Are  even  the  mantles  of  Dante  and  of  Milton 
unsmirched?  A  Tyrtmus  inciting  the  Spartans  against  their  foes 
is  worthy  of  all  honour,  not  so  if  he  invite  them  lyrically  to  take 
sides  in  a  struggle  between  kings  and  ephors.  If  a  poet  touches 
upon  politics  at  all,  should  he  not  confiine  himself  to  broad  and 
national  issues,  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  above  the  domain 
of  party  w’arfare?  That  was  Browming’s  almost  invariable  prac¬ 
tice.  His  sonnet  Why  I  am  a  Liberal  proclaims,  in  fact,  truths 
which  are  the  exclusive  property  of  no  party  in  the  State. 
Freedom  is  his  theme,  and  thus  far  no  party  dares  openly  avow 
itself  the  foe  of  freedom.  He  does  but  repeat  and  amplify  the 
words  of  an  older  master  :  — 

“Oh,  freedom  is  a  noble  thing, 

Freedom  makes  man  to  have  liking, 

Freedom  all  blessings  to  man  gives; 

He  lives  at  ease  who  freelv  lives.” 

His  Italian  in  England,  which  voices  the  aspirations  and  patriotic 
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endeavours  of  a  people,  may  be  put  in  the  same  category  as 
Wordsworth’s  Sonnet  to  the  Men  of  Kent  and  Tennyson’s  The 
Fleet.  All  three  poems — and  every  reader  can  increase  the  list 
for  himself — are  as  far  above  the  din  of  party  as  Vedrines  or 
Paulhan,  at  their  highest,  are  above  the  earth. 

We  have  seen  that  Wordsworth  was  at  least  in  Browning’s  ^ 
thoughts  when  The  Lost  Leader  was  composed.  In  his  corre¬ 
spondence  during  the  next  year,  1816,  there  occur  two  references 
to  the  elder  poet  wdiose  significance  is  worth  examining. 

Great  as  Wordsworth  was,  his  personality,  :n  old  age  at  any 
rate,  appears  to  have  been  chilling  and  egoistical.  Stories,  very 
likely  exaggerated,  got  abroad  as  to  his  self -absorption  and  his 
exacting  demands  on  those  about  him.  In  commenting  on  these 
tales,  Browning  gives  way  to  a  characteristic  outburst.  If  that 
is  all  he  has  become,  after  living  for  twenty  years  the  kind  of  life 
he  had  deliberately  chosen,  and  in  the  place  where  he  desired 
to  live  it — why  then.  Browning  says  in  effect,  we  had  better  shut  ~ 
our  ears  and  read  the  Lyrical  Ballads  over  again  !  Thus  wisely 
does  he  separate  the  man  from  his  productions,  which  by  impli¬ 
cation  we  perceive  that  he  admired.  That  the  man  was  un¬ 
sympathetic  to  him  we  have  further  and  explicit  evidence.  “I 
always  retained  my  first  feeling  for  Byron  in  many  respects,” 
he  writes  a  few  months  later.  ‘‘I  would  at  any  time  have  gone 
to  Finchley  to  see  a  curl  of  his  hair  or  one  of  his  gloves,  I  am 
.sure — while  Heaven  knows  that  I  could  not  get  up  enthusiasm 
enough  to  cross  the  room  if  at  the  other  end  of  it  all  Wordswortli, 
Coleridge,  and  Southey  were  condensed  into  the  little  china 
bottle  yonder,  after  the  Rosicrucian  fashion.”  (The  writer  of 
these  words,  be  it  remarked  in  passing,  was  in  his  thirty-fourth 
year ;  and  it  is  good  to  remark  how  slow  his  manhood  was  to 
part  company  with  his  ‘‘hasty  youth.”  Indeed,  he  never  lost 
his  youth,  his  surviving  friends  assure  us.)  ‘‘They  seem,”  the  * 
passage  continues,  ‘‘to  ‘have  their  reward,’  and  want  nobody’s- 
love  or  faith.  Just  one  of  those  trenchant  opinions  which  I 
found  fault  with  Byron  for  uttering — as  proving  nothing !  ” 

Now  this  quotation  appears  to  me  to  be  of  extreme  interest 
just  now,  when  some  of  us,  at  this  centenary  of  Browning’s  birth, 
are  trying  to  figure  to  ourselves  more  clearly  the  manner  of  man 
he  was.  There  he  stands  before  us,  impetuous,  romantic,  form¬ 
ing  hasty  judgments,  which  a  moment  later  he  half,  but  only 
half,  inclines  to  slight.  Indications  are  not  lacking  that  in 
his  later  life  Wordsworth’s  poetry  meant  more  to  him  than 
Byron’s ;  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  opposite  was 
the  case  in  1846,  but  there  is  a  strong  probability.  It  is  known 
that  Browning’s  earliest  verses  owed  their  inspiration  to  Byron’s 
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poetry ;  and  he  w^as  an  impressionable  boy  of  twelve  when  the 
closing  scene  at  Missolonghi,  which  must  have  stirred  in  many 
hearts  “the  late  remorse  of  love,”  deepened  the  devotion  of  his. 
“A  few  more  years,”  wrote  Lord  Macaulay  in  1830,  six  years 
after  Byron’s  death,  “will  destroy  whatever  yet  remains  of  that 
magical  potency  which  once  belonged  to  the  name  of  Byron.” 
Surely  an  inept  prophecy !  The  death  of  a  poet  who  was  a  great 
figure  in  Europe,  whatever  since  has  come  to  light,  and  who 
certainly  sacrificed  his  last  years  to  a  great  cause,  could  not  fail 
to  exercise  a  persistent  glamour  over  the  minds  of  those  w'ho  in 
their  youth  read  his  poetry  wuth  enthusiasm,  and  heard  the  story 
of  his  death  with  awe  and  admiration.  In  Browning’s  case  the 
personality  of  Byron  never  lost  its  fascination.  More  than  thirty 
years  after  his  utterance  about  Byronic  relics,  he  actually  did 
go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Villa  Diodati,  being  in  its  neighbourhood, 
as  readers  of  La  Saisiaz  will  remember.  Byron’s  instinct  for 
“what  flame  and  power  in  writing  is”  and  the  nobility  of  his 
death  together  made  and  retained  a  conquest  over  the  romantic 
element  in  Browning’s  complex  nature. 

But  why  so  hard  upon  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey? 
Surely  not 

“Because  the  first  is  crazed  beyond  all  hope, 

The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  quaint  and  mouthy”? 

No,  Browning  would  never  have  gone  to  those  Byronic  lengths; 
but  his  “trenchant  opinion”  calls,  all  the  same,  for  interpretation. 

Wordsw’orth  certainly  might  be  said  ‘  to  have  his  rew’ard.’ 
He  rode  at  anchor  securely,  w^as  set  above  worldly  cares,  and 
recognition  had  come  to  him,  though  late;  as,  by  the  way,  it 
came  to  Browning.  As  much  might  be  said  of  Southey,  who 
had  passed  away,  respected  by  everyone,  after  a  laborious  and 
successful  life.  But  surely  the  memory  and  the  genius  of  poor 
Coleridge  deserved  something  of  the  “love  and  faith”  w^hich 
were  denied  to  him  at  no  period  of  his  strange  and  mutable 
career.  Browning’s  indifference  is  indeed  curious.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  early  years  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
particularly  their  sojourn  together  among  the  Quantock  Hills 
and  the  spiritual  adventures  there  encountered,  would  have  had 
an  irresistible  attraction  for  a  youthful  poet ;  but  no  trace  of  it 
appears.  Hazlitt’s  enthralling  account  of  those  rapt  days,  days 
whose  outcome  was  to  exercise  such  a  vital  influence  upon  the 
trend  of  English  poetry,  had  been  printed  in  Leigh  Hunt’s 
Liberal  in  1823.  Browning  w’as  on  friendly  terms  wnth  Hunt, 
and  might  naturally  have  had  his  attention  drawm  to  Hazlitt’s 
paper.  We  are  tempted  to  conjecture,  however,  for  w^ant  of  a 
better  explanation,  that  he  had  not  seen  it. 
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II. 

Forty  years  elapse,  as  the  playbills  have  it.  The  borders  of 
Wordsworth’s  kingdom  are  enlarged.  Matthew  Arnold  has 
gathered  his  masterpieces  into  a  small  volume,  and  so  has  gained 
him  fresh  disciples.  The  Wordsworth  Society  has  been  founded 
“as  a  bond  of  union  among  those  in  sympathy  with  the  general 
teaching  and  spirit  of  Wordsworth,”  and  Browning  is  among  its 
members;  is,  indeed,  on  its  executive  council.  Professor  Knight, 
its  president,  has  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  draw  up  a  list 
of  those  poems  of  Wordsworth  which  he  considers  most  truly 
great  and  likely  to  endure.  In  putting  the  request  aside. 
Browning  writes  as  follows  :  — 

“It  is  quite  another  matter  of  interest  to  know  what  Matthew 
Arnold  thinks  most  worthy  of  Wordsworth ;  but  should  anybody 
have  curiosity  to  inquire  which  ‘  fifteen  or  twenty  of  his  poems 
have  most  thoroughly  impressed  such  an  one  as  myself,’  all  I  can 
affirm  is  that  I  treasure  as  precious  every  poem  written  about  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  poet’s  life  ” — (this  is  an  obvious  slip  :  he 
meant  forty,  which  he  afterw^ards,  in  conversation,  corrected  to 
thirty-five);  “after  these  the  solution  grows  weaker,  the  crystals 
gleam  more  rarely,  and  the  assiduous  stirring-up  of  the  mixture 
is  too  apparent  and  obtrusive.  To  the  end  crystals  are  to  be  come 
at ;  but  my  own  experience  resembles  that  of  the  old  man  in  the 
admirable  Resolution  and  Independence  : — 

“Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every  side. 

But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay — 

Yet  still  I  persevere  and  find  them  where  I  may.” 

that  is,  in  the  poet’s  whole  work,  which  I  should  leave  to  opera t^^ 
in  the  world  as  it  may,  each  recipient  being  his  own  selector.” 

Here,  then,  is  Browning’s  mature  attitude  towards  his  great 
predecessor.  He  supplemented  his  letter,  iii  conversation,  by  a 
list  of  some  dozen  poems  which  were  special  favourites  with  him , 
of  which  all  but  three  fall  within  the  period  when  “crystals  were 
most  plentiful.”  The  Excursion,  published  when  Wordsworth 
was  forty-four,  is  excluded  from  his  flowering  time.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  remains  a  solid  body  of  work  which  Browning 
“treasured  as  precious.”  The  phrase  implies  high  appreciation, 
higher,  very  likely,  than  he  felt  in  earlier  years;  for  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth  makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  philosophic  maturity 
than  to  energetic  and  pulsating  youth. 

Moreover,  in  those  distant  days  the  chief  niches  in  Browning’s 
poetical  pantheon  were  already  filled.  Byron  occupied  a  high 
place,  but  Memorabilia  lets  us  see  who  was  enthroned  still  higher. 

VOL.  xci.  N.s.  3  H 
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Shelley  was  then,  as  a  friend  put  on  record,  “the  god  of  his 
idolatry  ” ;  and  Shelley’s  influence  is  admittedly  perceptible  in  his 
early  writings.  Apparent  in  Pauline,  it  can  also  be  discerned  in 
Paracelsus ;  indeed,  when  the  latter  was  published  some  people 
went  so  far  as  to  call  it  an  imitation  of  Shelley.  That,  of  course, 
is  unfair,  and  even  foolish ;  there  is  something  of  the  spirit  of 
Alas  tor  in  Paracelsus,  but  that  is  all.  From  its  publication 
onwards  there  is  no  room  for  a  charge  of  imitating  Shelley  or 
anyone  else.  Browning  is  among  the  least  indebted  of  poets. 
He  stands  in  a  category  by  himself.  There  is  no  one  before 
him — once  we  have  done  with  Paracelsus — who  in  the  least 
resembles  him ;  nor  has  anyone  since  succeeded  in  writing  like 
him,  except,  with  obvious  limitations,  a  parodist  or  two ;  indeed, 

I  should  hardly  think  that  anyone  has  tried.  Or,  if  any  have, 
they  have  probably  only  reproduced  “the  contortions  of  the  sibyl 
without  her  inspiration,”  and  have  remained  unread  except  by  a 
few  much-enduring  reviewers. 

Long  ago,  in  a  preface  to  a  collection  of  letters  afterwards 
found  to  be  spurious.  Browning  set  forth  at  some  length  the 
reasons  for  his  admiration  of  Shelley’s  genius,  an  admiration 
W'hich  he  never  lost.  Into  those  reasons  I  do  not  here  propose  to 
enter  fully,  as  the  preface  can,  with  a  little  trouble,  be  procured; 
but  briefly  to  recur  to  them  may  assist  us  to  form  at  least  a 
tentative  understanding  of  his  attitude  to  Wordsworth  also.  In 
Shelley,  then,  he  discerns,  so  to  say,  a  pair  of  poets;  one  the 
objective,  who  excels  in  the  dramatic  presentment  of  men  and 
women,  and  as  such  is  easily  comprehended  and  readily  admired; 
the  other  the  subjective,  whose  essence  is  more  intangible,  more 
spiritual,  who  is  above  the  heads  of  many  readers,  but  to  those 
who  can  soar  upwards  with  him  is  infinitely  greater  and  more 
precious  than  his  earthly  twin.  It  is  his  to  show  “the  corre¬ 
spondency  of  the  universe  to  Deity,  of  the  natural  to  the  spiritual, 

'  /^  and  of  the  actual  to  the  ideal.”  This  subjective  gift  Browning 
finds  possessed  by  Shelley  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
“modern  artificer.” 

Did  he  find  it  a  part  of  Wordsworth’s  endowment  also,  and  to 
what  extent? 

On  the  face  of  it  one  would  say,  “Yes.”  Surely,  if  any  poet 
,  ever  sought  to  show  “the  correspondency  of  the  universe  to 
Deity,”  Wordsworth  did.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  his  manner 
of  doing  it  commended  itself  to  Browning  as  much  as  Shelley’s. 
Shelley’s  method  has  more  of  the  fine  frenzy  about  it ;  he  is  as  a 
reed,  shaken  by  the  wdnd,  indeed,  but  through  which  the  wind 
blows  mysterious  yet  exultant  melodies;  he  acquaints  us,  as  half- 
dizzily  we  follow  him,  with  the  strife  of  elemental  forces;  nearly 
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persuades  us  that  we  hear  the  morning  stars  singing  together ; 

IS  himself  so  much  of  an  enchanter  as  almost  to  liberate  us  for  the 
moment  from  our  mortal  weeds ;  makes  us  forget  the  dull  eartli 
aud  its  concomitants,  translating  us  to  the  pure  and  ample  ether 
where  his  own  spirit  ecstatically  hovers. 

The  dull  earth?  But  to  Wordsworth  earth  was  never  dull.v' 
And  that  is  w^hy  his  method  of  showing  “the  corresjpondency  of 
the  Universe  to  Deity  ”  is  so  widely  ditferent  from  Shelley’s, 
in  his  youth,  indeed,  he  worshipped  natural  objects  with  an 
almost  pagan  intensity.  '' 

“I  cannot  paint 

What  then  I  was.  The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion;  the  tall  rock. 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  aud  gloomy  wood, 

Their  colours  aud  their  forms  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite.” 

Ill  these  things  he  then  neither  saw  nor  required  any  symbolism. 

But  presently  there  came  a  change,  for  which,  however,  he  pro¬ 
fesses  no  regret.  Familiar  as  the  passage  is,  or  should  be,  it 
must  be  quoted  at  some  length,  for  it  embodies  Wordsworth’s 
view  of  “the  correspondency  of  the  Universe  to  Deity.” 

“I  have  learned  ■V- 

To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 

Not  hard  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.  And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  mind  of  man  : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  things.”  ‘ 

It  is  something  more  than  “a  pale  yet  positive  gleam  ”  that  he 
beholds.  These  lines,  written  in  1798,  show  Wordsworth  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  powers.  They  show  also  his  method  of  dealing 
with  the  matter  under  discussion ;  a  graver,  more  sober  method 

(1)  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  doctrine  with  that  of  the  Pytha¬ 
gorean  “Anima  Mundi,”  as  expounded  in  the  sixth  book  of  Vergil.  Had 
Wordsworth  the  passage  in  mind,  one  wonders?  Here,  if  it  is  permissible  to 
quote  Tiatin  in  a  footnote,  are  the  lines  : — 

“  Principio  caelum  ac  terras  campo.sque  liquenti.s 
Lucentemque  globuni  Lunae  Titaniaque  astra 
Spiritus  iutus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet.” 

They  contain  no  hint  of  spiritual  ecstasies,  however. 
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than  Shelley’s;  more  reasoned  and  reflective,  but  also  less  ditliy- 
rambic.  And  Brow'ning  found  Shelley’s  method  more  potent  and 
convincing — at  any  rate  in  1851,  when  he  wrote  the  Shelley  pre¬ 
face.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  he  did  not  value  Wordsworth’s 
also. 

Temperamentally,  as  we  have  seen,  he  and  Wordsworth  could 
hardly  have  been  sympathetic  to  one  another.  But  in  the  domain 
of  poetry  there  are  certain  broad  conceptions  upon  which  both'- 
insist.  Both,  for  instance,  unflinchingly  uphold  the  doctrine  of 
the  soul’s  immortality,  though  on  different  grounds.  We  know 
how  Wordsworth  sustained  his  lofty  argument ;  by  dim  and 
haunting  memories  of  something  that  the  soul  has  known  else-  . 
where,  by  her 

“  Obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things.” 

We  know  Browning’s  passionate  conviction  of  survival,  to  which 
so  many  sources  of  belief  contributed;  to  name  a  few,  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  older  masters  such  as  Dante,  the  tenets  of  the  Kantian 
school,  the  whispered  message  which  he  heard  in  music — 

“The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome;  ’tis  we  musicians  know” — 

and  his  own  intuition,  which,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  that 
could  be  argued  on  the  other  side,  he  never  mistrusted  for  an 
instant.^  Again,  both  were  in  the  highest  degree  sensible  of  thej- 
poetic  value  of  natural  objects.  Both  were  keen  observers  as 
well  as  lovers  of  nature ;  and  nature  was  inextricably  woven  into 
the  stuff  of  their  poetry.  The  resulting  patterns  are  diverse,  it 
is  true.  Nature  as  a  whole,  as  a  mysterious  but  potent  entity, 
bulks  more  largely  in  Wordsworth’s  compositions.  He  had 
deliberately  turned  his  back  upon  the  life  of  cities,  except  as  a 
rare  visitant,  in  order  to  commune  with  her  in  her  beautiful  and 
more  majestic  aspects.  No  marvel  then  if  his  men  and  women, 
true  and  touching  as  they  are,  are  sometimes  dwarfed  and  over--^ 
shadowed  by  his  mountains.  Whereas  with  Browning,  however 
beautiful  the  setting — and  some  of  his  settings  need  not  fear  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  the  very  greatest  writers  :  in  James  Lee’s 
Wife,  for  instance,  and  in  Love  Among  the  Ruins — it  is  always 
the  men  and  women  who  are  the  centre  of  the  picture.  And 
this,  again,  follows  from  his  eminently  social  disposition.  Unlike 
Wordsworth,  he  was  a  lifelong  inhabitant  of  cities,  and  seldom 
wearied  of  them.  His  characters  are  mostly  city  folic,  as  Words-ys. 
worth’s  were  usually  dalesmen.  It  could  not  well  he  otherwise. 

(1)  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  let  me  .say  that  I  am  not  here  concerned 
with  either  poet’s  interpretation  of  Christian  doctrine ;  I  merely  enumerate  some 
of  the  sources  from  which,  in  their  writings,  they  draw  their  arguments  in 
support  of  immortality. 
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Even  Pippa,  who  for  innocence  and  simplicity,  as  well  as  in 
lowliness  of  station,  may  rank  with  any  of  Wordsworth’s  rnral 
heroines,  is  bred  and  nurtured  in  a  town. 

It  must  be  admitted,  as  our  comparison  proceeds,  that  the 
points  of  difference  betw'een  the  two  poets  are  more  striking  than 
those  of  similarity.  It  was  Wordsworth’s  mission.  Matthew 
.\rnold  told  us,  to  recall  to  the  remembrance  of  mankind  the  vast 
and  permanent  sources  of  satisfaction  which  are  to  be  found  in 
nature  and  in  simple  life,  to  speak 

“  Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread.” 

The  message  is  as  perennial  as  is  the  need  of  it.  To  Browning 
neither  joy  nor  sorrow  is  of  the  first  moment,  but  life — the  life  'j( 
of  men  and  women — whether  joyful  or  the  reverse,  is  of  secondary 
import;  but  in  either  case  life  tfiat  [s  full  of  activity,  that  is 
always  striving,  rarely  satisfied.  He  finds  almosTanything  pre¬ 
ferable  to  “the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin.”  He  has  the 
widest  sympathy  with  failure,  but  none  at  all  with  inactiy^.'V 
Best  with  him  is  but  the  preliminary  to  new  adventure.  Even 
his  deepest  thinkers,  such  as  the  Pope  in  The  Bing  and  the  Booh, 
have  action  in  view  as  the  ,end  of  their  meditations.  Browning’s 
nature  was  hardly  such  that  he  could  be 

“  Contented  if  he  might  enjoy 
The  things  which  others  understand”; 

and  “a  wise  passiveness”  could  scarcely  be  its  ideal. 


III. 

One  minor  characteristic,  however,  the  two  poets  had  in 
common — a  dislike  of  making  public  speeches. 

!  “Though  a  remarkable  conversationalist,”  Wordsworth’s  bio- 

i  grapher  tells  us,  “he  never  excelled  as  a  public  speaker,  and  was  ^ 

too  wise  to  attempt  it  often.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he 
delivered  a  long  address  when  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  school  at  Bowness.” 

For  half  a  century  Browning  eluded  all  such  occasions ;  but 
he  was  caught  at  last.  It  was  in  1884,  at  the  tercentenary  of 
.  Edinburgh  University.  The  students,  at  a  reception  held  in 

honour  of  the  guests  of  their  University,  had  listened  to 
harangues  from  Lowell,  De  Lesseps,  Virchow,  Pasteur,  and 
others.  Then,  to  quote  The  Scotsman  (April  18th,  1884), 


“  In  response  to  loud  calls  for  a  speecli,  Mr.  Browning  rose  amid 
enthusiastic  cheering.  His  utterance  was  not  long,  but  it  was  pointed. 
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‘  Gentlemen,’  fie  said,  ‘  the  utter  surprise  with  which  this  demonstration 
fills  me,  and  the  embarrassment  consequent  upon  it,  must  be  my  excuse 
for  not  attempting  to  do  more  adequately  what  I  am  afraid  would  in  any 
case  be  done  by  me  moat  imperfectly.  (Laughter.)  T  am  usually  accused 
of  my  writings  being  unintelligible.  (Laughter.)  Let  me  for  once  attempt 
to  be  intelligible  indeed,  by  saying  that  I  feel  thoroughly  grateful  to  you 
for  the  kindness  which,  not  only  on  this  occasion,  hut  during  the  last 
two  or  three  days,  I  have  experienced.  I  shall  consider  this,  to  the  end 
of  my  life,  one  of  the  proudest  days  I  have  spent.  The  recognition  you 
have  given  me,  and  all  your  kindness,  T  shall  never  forget.” 

It  has  been  customary  to  regard  this  as  Browning’s  one  and 
only  speech  in  public ;  since  the  w'ords  uttered  in  1882  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Wordsworth  Society,  “T  am  locum  tevens  for 
Lord  Coleridge  ”  hardly  constitute  a  speech.  But  by  the  fortunate 
presence  at  Llangollen  in  the  summer  of  1886  of  a  relative  of 
my  own,  who  put  me  on  the  track  of  it,  T  am  able  here  to  give 
the  substance  of  another.  Browning  spent  that  summer  in 
Denbighshire,  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Sir  Theodore  and 
Lady  Martin.  On  September  10th  he  was  present  with  Sir 
Theodore  at  a  concert  at  the  village  of  Glyndyfrdwy.  In  an 
introductory  address  on  music.  Sir  Theodore  emphasised  its  value 
in  a  world  where  so  often 

“Men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan. 

Respect  all  such  as  sing  when  all  alone  1  ” 

“in  the  words,”  he  continued,  “of  a  great  poet  who  is  sitting 
among  you  to-day.” 

Browning’s  successful  little  speech  at  Edinburgh  two  years 
earlier  must  have  given  him  confidence,  for  at  the  close  of  the 
concert,  “in  response  to  the  repeated  demands  of  the  audience  ”— 
I  quote  the  Llangollen  Advertiser  of  that  date — “Mr.  Browning, 
in  a  few  appropriate  words,  said  he  w^as  thoroughly  delighted 
with  the  programme.  He  hardly  expected  in  so  remote  a  corner 
of  the  country  to  hear  such  fine  music  ;  it  was  most  enjoyable  and 
delightful,  especially  the  violin  performance,  of  which  he  could 
form  a  pretty  fair  opinion.” 

A  public  library  was  at  that  time  being  started  in  Llangollen, 
and  on  leaving  the  neighbourhood  a  few  weeks  later  Browning 
intimated  his  intention  of  sending  a  contribution  to  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  parcel  of  books,  as  a  memento  of  his  Welsh  holiday.^ 


(1)  The  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Jones,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Library,  enables  me 
to  add  that  the  books,  which  were  duly  sent,  comprised  the  works  of  the  poet 
and  his  wife,  of  Thackeray  and  his  daughter,  and  of  the  Brontes — about  a 
hundred  volumes  in  all. 
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IV. 

And  those  poems  of  Wordsworth  which  were  “special 
favourites”  with  Browning?  Well,  it  is  at  least  noteworthy  that 
most  of  them  are  of  what  he  would  have  termed,  recurring  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  Shelley  preface,  the  objective  kind.  Here 
is  the  list  of  those  which  may  fairly  be  so  accountedTT/ic  Reverie 
of  Poor  Susan,  The  Complaint  of  a  Forsahen  Indian  Woman, 
Goody 'Blake  and  Harry  Gill,  The  Danish  Boy  (a  fragment),  The 
Farmer  of  Tilshury  Vale,  The  Power  of  Music,  and  Stargazers. 
Those  remaining,  which  for  the  moment  we  will  term  reflective, 
are  Roh  Roy’s  Grave,  Dion,  The  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  1820,  emd 
d  Jewish  Family. 

It  is  a  curious  and  in  some  w^ays  a  baffling  list.  The  frag¬ 
mentary  Danish  Boy  might  puzzle  anyone  who  had  not  read  the 
prefatory  note  subsequently  vouchsafed  by  Wordsworth  :  “It  was 
entirely  a  fancy” — just  as  Browning’s  Childe  Roland  was — “but 
intended  as  a  prelude  to  a  ballad-poem  never  written.”  The 

beauty  of  the  Complaint  will  be  admitted  by  everyone.  The 

Reverie,  The  Farmer  of  Tilshury  Vale,  The  Power  of  Music,  and 
Stargazers  are  all — but  especially  the  two  first — characteristic  of 
the  simple  and  pathetic  manner  in  which  Wordswwth  deals  with 
the  joys  and  sorrow^s  of  unlearned  and  unsophisticated  human 
beings.  They  are  “dramatic  idylls”  whose  directness  would  go 
straight  to  Browning’s  heart ;  nor  would  their  appeal  to  him  be 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  they  were  all  observed  in  London  streets. 
Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill  presents  more  difficulty.  Its  author, 
probably  foreseeing  incredulity,  was  careful  to  call  it  a  true  story. 
Otherwise  we  should  have  certainly  supposed  it  to  be  a  fiction 
that  in  consequence  of  old  Goody’s  appeal  to  Heaven  the  farmer’s 
teeth  chattered  for  evermore !  It  was  probably  the  very  oddity 
of  the  thing  that  made  Browning  like  it,  for  it  is  as  bizarre  as' 
some  of  his  own  conceptions. 

To  turn  to  the  reflective  pieces.  Dion’s  majesty  of  phrase  and 
thought  would  readily  commend  it  to  one  who  had  himself  dealt 
so  signally  and  triumphantly  with  certain  passages  of  Hellenic 
history,  just  as  the  Eclipse  might  attract  him  by  its  memories  of 
Italian  scenery.  A  Jewish  Family,  whose  members  Words¬ 
worth  saw  at  St.  Goar,  “extremely  poor  but  very  beautiful,” 
might  move  him  at  once  by  its  reference  to  Raphael  and  its 
tribute  to  a  race  whose  attraction  he  felt  deeply,  and  from  whose 
history  his  own  verse  had  repeatedly  derived  its  inspiration. 
Last  of  all  there  is  Roh  Roy’s  Grave,  and  here,  I  venture  to  think, 
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the  afi&nity  is  deeper.  Wordsworth  heartily  disliked  the  first 
Napoleon,  and  Browning  as  heartily  disliked  the  third,  in  each 
case  for  much  the  same  reasons.  In  the  poem  there  is  an 
effective  contrast  drawn  between  Rob  Roy  and  Buonaparte. 

“For  thou,  although  with  some  wild  thoughts, 

Wild  chieftain  of  a  savage  clan, 

Had’st  this  to  boast  of  :  thou  did’st  love 
The  liberty  of  man. 

And  had  it  been  thy  lot  to  live 
With  us  who  now  behold  the  light. 

Thou  would ’st  have  nobly  stirred  thyself 
And  battled  for  the  Right. 

For  thou  wert  still  the  poor  man’s  stay. 

The  poor  man’s  heart,  the  poor  man’s  hand; 

.And  all  the  oppressed,  who  wanted  strength. 

Had  thine  at  their  command.’’ 

The  love  of  liberty;  the  will  to  defend  it,  by  whatever  indi¬ 
viduals  or  combinations  it  be  assailed ;  the  desire  to  help  others 
by  teaching  them  to  help  themselves ;  these  time-worn  principles 
were  among  those  which  we  believe  to  have  been  most  deeply 
prized  by  the  social  and  political  consciences  alike  of  William 
Wordsworth  and  of  Robert  Browning. 

Harry  Christopher  Minchin. 


THE  STRIKE  AND  THE  STRICKEN. 


“Strike,  but  don’t  hear.” — Old  Motto,  New  Style. 

“  Your  ship  cannot  double  Cape  Horn  by  its  excellent  plans  of  voting.  .  .  . 
The  ship  to  get  round  Cape  Horn  will  find  a  set  of  conditions  already 
voted  for.  .  .  .” — Carlyle. 


Three  alternatives  only  restrict  the  ruck  of  modern  theatrical 
criticism.  Either  the  play  is  praised  while  the  performers  are 
blamed,  or  the  converse  occurs,  or  both  the  action  and  its  actors 
are  censured.  Such  crudities  do  not  perhaps  wholly  dispose  of 
our  latest  revolutionary  performance.  The  play  indeed — the  so- 
called  “strike,”  or  experiment  in  tragi-comedy — was  a  shocking 
play,  and  whenever  a  revival  is  forced  on  the  public,  a  shocking 
piece  it  will  remain.  But  three  at  least  of  the  dramatis  personcp 
deserve  unsparing  applause.  Not  the  halting  “Government,” 
with  one  eye  on  the  lobbies  and  the  other  on  the  polls ;  not  most 
of  the  self-styled  “leaders”  of  Labour,  vainly  competing  with 
more  melodramatic  instigators,  still  less  those  brazen  Bobadils, 
temporary  chiefs,  who  by  turns  bully  and  coax  it.  Nor,  again, 
in  most  instances,  the  strikers  themselves,  whether  coerced  or 
careless,  ignorant  or  cunning,  remonstrant  or  cowed.  All  these 
parts  would  seem  to  have  been  as  ill-sustained  as  they  were  ill- 
composed,  and  a  victimised  audience  hissed  them  when  they 
damned  the  play.  Those,  however,  that  command  admiration 
are  Mr.  Walsh  and  another  who  had  the  spirit  and  the  sense  to 
say  in  Parliament  that  they  were  citizens  first  and  trade- 
unionists  afterwards — an  avowal  that  needed  more  courage  than 
might  be  supposed,  and  more  candour  than  is  common  in  politics. 
Next,  the  innocent  sufferers — exiles  from  other  livelihoods — who 
bore  privation  like  heroes.  And  (last  of  the  realities  in  a  world 
of  shams),  those  ministering  capitalists  who  relieved  them. 
Patience  upheld  by  power  is  a  bracing  spectacle.  It  was  abused 
Capital  that  foresaw  and  forearmed,  and  Capital  again  it  was  that 
emerged  on  the  scene  of  havoc  as  a  good  Samaritan.  It  was 
Capital  unhelped  that  tided  over  the  crisis  and  saved  the  country. 
But  for  the  stored  thrift  and  energy  for  which  Capital  stands  we 
should  have  faced  chaos.  But  for  its  resourceful  kindness  myriads 
of  victims  might  have  starved.  And  now  that  the  play  has  been 
withdrawn  by  its  mismanagers,  raise  a  cheer,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  if  you  please,  among  others,  for  Capital. 

Much  material  damage  has  been  done ;  wreckers  always  cause 
needless  and  lamentable  waste !  But  the  moral  damage  is  far 
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greater  because  it  goes  far  deeper.  The  national  conscience  has 
been  hurt,  and  even  the  national  consciousness,  although  efforts 
are  made  in  many  quarters  to  regard  a  conspiracy  (or  rather  a 
cabal)  as  the  orderly  outburst  of  outraged  Labour.  This  moral 
damage  has  been  aggravated  by  an  unctuous  parade  of  supposed 
ideals.  Cruelty  has  masked  under  false  sentiment,  while  anareliv 
has  respected  the  letter  of  a  law  the  spirit  of  which  it  is,  alas! 
empowered  to  violate.  Much  that  makes  for  character  and  for 
common  feeling  has  been  brushed  aside.  All  that  unites  and 
concentrates  a  country  has  been  flouted.  The  exploited  elements 
of  disruption  have  been  shamefully  in  evidence,  though  a  brutal 
indifference  may  seek  to  disguise  them.  Nowhere  has  any 
big  grasp  of  principles  or  principle,  any  statesmanlike  fore¬ 
sight,  emerged.  Most  has  been  mean,  haphazard,  and  sectional, 
nor  have  words  nicely  corresponded  to  deeds.  The  real  diffi¬ 
culties  have  been  glossed  over  or  evaded  in  the  unedifying  inter¬ 
play  betw^een  arrogance  and  ignorance.  It  is  easy  to  breathe 
again  after  the  storm  has  been  dared  by  a  patch  of  newspaper 
on  a  broken  windowpane.  It  is  easy  to  pretend  that  with  talk 
and  platitude  all  is  over.  But  the  tempest  lurks  round  the  corner 
for  the  next  opportunity,  pharisaisms  and  patronage  will  never 
allay  it,  and  newspaper,  whatever  name  it  assumes,  remains  paper 
all  the  world  over. 

The  wdiole  episode  (with  its  accompanying  feminine  reprisals) 
is  symptomatic.  It  betokens  a  length  of  decadence  that  has  by 
no  means  reached  its  climax.  Bor  we  live  in  a  house  of  illusions 
and  a  street  of  such  houses.  Such  is  our  hypersensitiveness, 
and  luxury  of  comfort  that  pity  for  a  criminal  quite  over¬ 
whelms  any  pity  for  his  victims.  Everything  now  takes  refuge 
under  the  left  or  right  wdng  of  “Democracy,”  yet  very  few  care  to 
reflect  on  what  modern  “Democracy”  signifies,  or  how  far  it  has 
place  in  the  appointed  order  of  a  universe  for  which  no  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year  can  ever  be  voted  by  parliamentary  com¬ 
pliance.  Surely  it  is  time  for  some  plain  speech  about  a 
“Democracy”  which  is  fast  tending  towards  terrorism.  The 
world  suffers  or  is  aggrieved,  political  “Democracy”  is  still 
cheapening  its  remedies  while  the  multitude  crowds  the  booths 
where  it  prescribes  for  every  ill  of  the  body  politic.  In  more 
callous  days  it  used  to  prescribe  laissez-faire  (or  “let  ill  alone”! 
for  the  handworkers.  But  that  was  before  the  trade  unions  hnl 
become  ambitious  tyrants,  and  while  the  proletariat  was  still 
content  to  wait  for  earth  in  heaven.  To  focus  the  past  and 
present,  re-read  Carlyle  on  the  unrest  in  the  ’forties.  Carlyle 
rightly  abhorred  the  humbug  of  laissez-faire,  for  he  postulated 
a  human  order  and  an  ordered  humanity.  But  equally  he 
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resented  the  dictation  of  demajropues  or  the  quackeries  of  the 
polls,  or  greediness  and  indiscipline  in  places  whether  high  or 
low.  All  these  head  straight  for  anarchy  with  a  course  as  certain 
as  that  of  nonchalant  laissez-fahe.  Carlyle  preached  the  right 
divine  to  he  ffoverned  well — the  divine  right  of  wisdom  to  guide 
ignorance,  of  quality  to  rule  quantity.  As  for  all  false  senti¬ 
mentalisms  and  cruel  kindnesses  about  “Emancipation,”  “Small 
kindness  to  Hodge’s  horses,”  he  wrote  in  a  brilliant  allegory,  “to 
emancipate  them.  The  fate  of  all  emancipated  horses  is  sooner 
or  later  inevitable.  To  have  in  this  habitable  earth  no  grass  to 
eat  .  .  .  to  roam  aimless  wasting  the  seedfields  of  the  world,  and 
be  hunted  home  to  chaos  by  the  due  watch-dogs  and  due  hell- 
dogs  with  such  horrors  of  forsaken  wretchedness  as  were  never 
seen  before.”  Well,  the  “Let-alone”  theory  is  exploded, 
political  “Democracy  ”  has  changed  its  tack  and  returned  to  some¬ 
thing  like  the  old  Chartist  war-path  of  class-antagonisms.  “  Demo¬ 
cracy”  now  delights  in  what  Milton  terms  the  “overseeing  fist,” 
and  teaches  what  may  be  styled  the  “Let-nohody-alone.”  or  “T’ll- 
teach-you-what-for  ”  theory.  But  is  it  any  more  moral  ?  Has  it 
led,  is  it  leading  to  the  real  guidance  and  government  needful,  to 
Carlyle’s  fine  world  of  noble  masters  and  noble  workmen?  Do 
its  recent  antics  indicate  that  “revenge  is  sweet  especially  to 
women  ”  ?  Granted  that  the  best  mission  of  genuine  Democracy 
is  to  discard  false  guidance,  has  it  not  also  the  fatality  of  tending 
towards  no  kind  of  guidance  at  all,  whether  through  violence  or 
despotism  or  both?  Bearing  this  well  in  mind,  it  is  perhaps  not 
so  odd  as  it  might  at  first  appear  that  Carlyle’s  denunciations  of  a 
laissez-faire  Government  should  seem  opportune  for  the  more 
smug  exponents  of  our  present  system  (or  the  want  of  it) — a 
method  that  lies  at  the  root  of  much  now  troubling  the  land. 
“Leader,”  he  exclaims,  “did  you  ever  hear  of  ‘  Constituted 
Anarchy  ’?  Anarchy  ;  the  choking,  sweltering,  deadly  and  killing 
rule  of  No-Bule ;  the  consecration  of  cupidity  and  braying  folly. 

.  .  .  Our  ‘government,’  a  highly  ‘responsible  one’;  responsible 
to  no  God  that  I  can  hear  of  hut  to  the  twenty-seven  million  gods 
of  the  shilling  gallery.  A  ‘  Government  ’  tumbling  and  drifting 
on  the  whirlpools  and  mud-deluges,  floating  atop  in  conspicuous 
manner  no-whither — like  the  carcass  of  a  drowned  ass. 
Authentic  chaos  come  up  into  this  sunny  Cosmos  again,  and  all 
men  singing  ‘  Gloria  in  excelsis  ’  to  it.”  This  may  he  held  to  fit 
either  of  the  two  despotisms  that  now  beset  us  :  the  pasteboard 
one  (as  I  have  before  termed  it)  of  a  bureaucratic  and  autocratic 
Cabinet ;  the  granite  one  of  the  Trade-Unions  hopelessly  divided 
between  Syndicalism  and  Socialism,  w^hile  the  workman  furnishes 
both  the  cash  and  the  sacrifice. 
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So  long  as  this  cant  of  “Democracy  ”  prevails,  how  are  we  ever 
to  get  or  to  see  straight?  The  new  super-morality  exacted  by 
the  new  super-**  Democracy  ”  can  only  be  appreciated  by  coming 
to  close  quarters  with  it,  and  this  the  **  strike  ”  enables  us  to  do. 
Yet  politicians  cannot  help  blurring  the  issues.  Only  lately 
Mr.  Asquith,  blithely  introducing  his  Bill  for  the  Better  Dis¬ 
ruption  of  Ireland,  stamped  it  as  a  measure  long  demanded  by 
*‘the  Democracy.”  “The  Democracy !  ”  Here,  as  in  a  lozenge, 
we  get  the  pure  extract  of  slip-slop,  and  the  confusion  is  double 
both  in  sense  and  sound.  First,  the  abstract  is  mixed  up  with 
the  concrete.  Then  the  abstract  itself,  vaguely  implying  some 
Utopia  for  handw’orkers,  really  means  the  mere  might  of  the 
many.  The  concrete,  however,  which  might  be  presumed  to 
mean  the  majority  of  voters,  really  signifies  the  mechanical  might 
of  the  few — the  sinister  tyranny  of  organised  groups — the  indus¬ 
trial  or  political  oligarchs  who  somehow  do  not  often  work  with 
their  hands.  Here  we  find  it  in  what  is  cheerily  named  the 
“solidarity”  of  Labour  in  handcuffs;  there,  in  the  supreme 
secret  associations.  But  in  both  cases  Democracy,  however  we 
take  it,  denotes  oligarchy  though  it  wafts  a  fine  savour  of  honest 
freedom  and  aspiration.  Oligarchy,  as  Mr.  Mallock  has  ably 
shown,  forms  the  very  keynote  of  “Democracy.”  It  is  this 
oligarchic  link,  indeed  (the  chain  of  an  inquisitor),  that  couples 
together  un-Celtic  Socialist  and  anti-Socialist  Celt  in  their 
parliamentary  union,  while  all  is  sanctified  by  the  ambiguous 
halo  of  “the  will  of  the  People.”  And  this,  as  I  have  before 
ventured  to  point  out,  usually  denotes  the  will  of  other  people— 
who  on  analysis  turn  out  to  be  the  contriving  few  that  somehow 
manage  (such  is  the  lever  of  organisation)  to  grind  down  or  hold 
up  a  nation.  In  the  process  and  wdth  favouring  “Governments.” 
“Democracy”  melts  into  Socialism  till  in  its  turn  Socialism  is 
forced  by  Syndicalism  and  offset  by  Anarchy.  “It  is  often  seen,” 
remarks  Bacon,  “that  a  few  that  are  stiff  drive  out  a  great 
number  that  are  more  moderate.”  We  have  seen  this  often 
enough  recently  both  inside  and  outside  Parliament. 

How  the  “few  that  are  stiff”  constantly  conceal  themselves 
as  “the  People,”  sometimes  leaks  out  in  debate  even  from 
Socialists.  Thus  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald  (bless  his  heart!) 
blessed  the  “nominated”  Upper  Chamber  that  is  to  crown  the 
crazy  edifice  of  Home  Eule  on  the  express  ground  that  such  a 
Senate  would  be  more  “democratic”  than  one  elected.  In  other 
words,  it  is  “democratic”  for  the  Executive  to  impose  its  arbi¬ 
trary  will,  and  to  contradict  every  fact  and  feeling  of  popular 
government.  Perhaps  this  would  matter  less  if  “Democracy, 
or  ■' Let-anyone-govern ,”  wanted  to  be  wise.  Yet  at  present 
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Democracy  not  only  lifts  itself  above  law  and  regulates  its 
concerns  inquisitorially,  but  it  actually  legislates  so  as  to  exclude 
jurisdiction.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  deigned  to  notice 
Syndicalism  in  passing,  did  he  invoke  law  and  order  as  fitting 
antidotes?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  they  are  not  constants  in  his  mind. 
He  airily  observed  that  the  Socialist  would  prove  the  best  of 
checks  on  the  Syndicalist.  Now  Syndicalism,  it  may  be  gathered, 
desires  to  cut  Capital’s  throat,  while  State  Socialism,  I  fancy, 
prefers  to  bleed  it  to  death.  The  bleeders-to-death,  then,  form 
the  best  safeguards ;  and  so  in  one  sense  they  do.  They  fear 
their  own  extermination  by  the  extremists  who  are  at  once  more 
thorough  and  more  fanatical.  Syndicalism  hates  Socialism  with 
its  bureaucracies  and  salaries.  It  impolitely  sends  “govern¬ 
ment,”  too,  “to  the  devil  ” — as  Mr.  Mann  did  at  Wednesbury  soon 
after  being  released  on  bail.  Being  of  a  logical  turn.  Syndicalism 
in  ending  property  and  order  would  also  extirpate  the  “  State.” 
This  is  rather  disconcerting  for  amiable  indisciplinarians.  Ah  ! 
it  is  a  sorry  world  when  facts  upset  theories. 

The  fact  is  that  lawlessness  is  in  the  air.  From  the  moment 
of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act,  which  presumes  the  millennium,  the 
hobnail  boot  was  privileged  and  appeals  to  force  were  made 
probable.  “Democracy,”  with  false  sentiment  and  sloppy 
optimism,  goes  in  the  face  of  all  its  traditions  by  believing  that 
class  omnipotence  will  not  be  abused.  Did  it  ever  believe  it? 
It  needed  scant  insight  to  discern  that  in  raising  close  and 
wealthy  corporations  above  and  beyond  the  law,  in  saving  their 
funds  harmless,  in  legalising  intimidations  so  long  as  they  were 
“peaceful,”  in,  so  to  speak,  tempting  revolutionaries  to  find  a 
machine  to  their  hand,  the  community  might  easily  be  threatened 
without  legal  redress.  Under  these  circumstances,  how  grimly 
amusing  it  seems  to  find  the  whole  Labour  party  in  loud  hysterics 
at  the  very  sight  of  a  scarlet  coat.  Did  not  the  Trades  Disputes 
Act  charter  wdiat  in  individuals  would  be  crime?  Did  it  not 
privilege  the  trade  unions  to  provoke  the  peace,  and  therefore  to 
provoke  the  means  to  restore  it  whenever  a  much-beset  police 
might  prove  unequal  to  cope  with  the  sympathetic  effects  of  a 
“sympathetic”  strike?  Your  trade  union  is  your  true  “mili¬ 
tarist,”  just  as  through  its  open  ballot  it  may  prove  your  true 
persecutor.  “The  number  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  House,” 
wrote  Burke  of  other  extremists  in  1795,  “is  not  large,  but  their 
style  seems  to  bespeak  confidence  in  numbers  elsewhere.  .  .  . 
It  was  said.  T  know’  not  by  what  Spartan,  to  an  ambassador,  T 
know  not  of  what  small  commonwealth  :  ‘Friend,  your  speech 
supposes  an  army.’  Their  speeches  certainly  do.”  ^ 

(1)  Burke  to  Windham,  November  17,  1795.  Of.  Prof.  Holland  Rose’s  Pitt 
and  Napoleon,  p.  295 
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The  “  strike  ”  came  on  us  as  the  hue  hovver  ol  an  imposed  li 
sentimentalised  absolutism  to  which,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
“Government”  partly  contributed.  In  the  very  year  of  the 
Budget  (“Democracy’s”  new  Hegha),  “Government,”  if  i  re¬ 
member,  was  assured  at  Birmingham  by  the  Amalgamated 
Federation  of  Miners  of  the  votes  which,  under  our  glorious  part} 
system,  it  commandeers.  “Government,”  nothing  if  not  grateful, 
was  naturally  eager  to  entertain  every  “principle”  decreed  by 
“Democratic”  associations,  though  afterwards  these  unions  had 
no  reason  to  bless  an  appropriative  Insurance  Bill.  Moreover, 
“Government’s”  own  basis  of  legislation  follows  their  bias. 
It  is  exceedingly  simple,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  “Govern¬ 
ment”  being  so  “lucid.”  You  have  only  to  apply  some 
“  democratic  principle  ”  in  general  terms  and  with  universal 
scope.  You  then  di’agoon  it  through  Parliament,  where  alone 
free  speech  is  “undemocratic”  Lastly,  you  create  commis¬ 
sioners,  or  councils,  or  officials,  or  what-not,  at  high  salaries— 
which  are  strictly  democratic — to  revise  or  renew  or  to  explain 
the  Bill.  None  of  these  arbitrary  gentlemen  can  be  interfered 
with  by  the  law ;  that  would  be  the  most  “  undemocratic  ”  thing 
possible.  Having  once  exalted  trade  unionism  to  pinnacles  of 
trust  and  sent  consequences  to  the  winds,  which  one  day  it  may 
be  politic  to  raise,  it  would  never  do  to  go  back.  It  would  be 
more  consistent  to  go  on  conceding,  and  to  humour  your  masters 
into  obeying  a  “Government”  so  prone  to  trade  union  models. 
But  if  they  should  disobey  in  the  fear  that  “Government”  may 
be  supplanting  them — well,  then  a  soldier  or  so  might  have  to 
appear  and  be  pelted.  The  soldier  would  not  seem  very  “demo¬ 
cratic,”  but  the  pelting  would.  And  so  “Democracy”  works 
like  a  spell.  Its  incantations  are  accepted  on  credit,  and  the 
stupidest  novice  can  master  its  flattering  abracadabra.  All 
this  has  scarcely  proved  a  good  ethical  school  for  Labour  growing 
more  and  more  out  of  touch  with  the  jog-trot  Socialists  who  for 
some  time  past  were  the  ostensible  stewards  of  its  household,  and 
have  now  accepted  the  detaching  doles  of  the  “State,”  as  good 
Democrats  must  find  both  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  in  doing.  Mean¬ 
while,  Labour  has  heard  the  new  Syndicalist  gospel  :  no  weary 
waiting  or  self-restraint,  necessary.  A  “strike”  in  unison,  and 
miracles  would  follow  :  a  short  cut  and  a  new  cut  and  a  cut 
altogether,  within  a  fortnight  civilisation  must  capitulate, 
the  predicament  of  the  “black  coats”  would  be  worse  even 
than  that  of  the  “blacklegs,”  and  “peaceful  picketing”  would 
make  short  work  of  recalcitrants  against  the  edicts  of  “we  are 
the  Government.”  Alas !  for  the  fallibility  of  those  who  hail 
from  Euskin  Hall  or  kindred  academies.  The  attempt  last 
summer  failed  beeause  the  Socialist  “  Democracy  ”  seemed  able 
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U)  outwit  the  Syndicalist.  The  more  recent  attempt  failed 
because  the  movement  was  pushed  to  its  logical  extremes  and, 
with  ebbing  funds,  its  controllers  broke  down.  Could  any  course 
or  case  more  impracticable,  selfish,  and  unimaginative  be 
imagined?  For  the  selfish  interests  of  all  at  least  demand  the 
unselfish  forbearance  of  some.  Was  there  a  single  sin  ever 
imputed  to  Capital  by  “  Democracy  ”  that  was  not  committed  or 
espoused  by  the  Syndicalist  propaganda?  It  was  all  it  would 
seem,  the  trade  union  oligarchy,  with  its  thumbscrew  methods, 
its  pampering  of  the  least  efficient  workers.  At  least,  so  it  is 
to  be  hoped.  But  if  (as  some  fear)  it  be  true  that  many  of  the 
men  are  badly  inoculated  with  the  rebel  doctrines,  it  is  certainly 
the  “red”  agitation  that  has  largely  brought  this  about.  And 
the  “red”  agitation  could  be  stopped,  since  it  rests,  surely,  less 
on  grievance  than  on  dispossession.  On  the  whole,  it  would 
seem  that  no  large  section  of  the  miners  came  out  with  any  fixed 
or  definite  aims.  Not  a  few  of  them  wanted,  apparently,  to  make 
their  union  disgorge  something  for  a  holiday  at  last.  The 
“minimum  wage”  (“minium”  for  short)  was  only  a  flag  to  fly; 
they  will  be  worse  off  with  than  without  it.  It  was  the  Socialist 
requirement  and  the  Syndicalist  pretence.  Eevolution  was  the 
motto,  and  if  it  failed — well,  as  at  Old  Drury,  “a  time  will 
come  ” ;  we  have  had  full  notice  of  such  a  coming  time  lately. 
Where,  however,  is  the  morality  or  intelligence,  what  the  com¬ 
mending  standards,  of  all  this  unthinking  defiance ;  and  if 
“Democracy”  is  to  torture  civilisation,  why  prate  any  more  of 
freedom?  Such,  then,  has  proved  the  “beau  mouvement”  on 
which  the  French  Syndicalists  (who  are  amenable  to  law)  con¬ 
gratulated  their  English  confrbres — a  would-be  half-way  house  to 
anarchy.  Meanwhile  the  “Government,”  that  had  enabled  it, 
by  the  transaction  of  1906,  sat  hesitating  and  fidgeting.  Had 
they  but  decided  against  interference,  and  resolved  to  leave 
the  battle  (as  really  happened)  to  settle  itself,  that  would  have 
been  intelligible.  To  prefer  (as  they  did)  agreement  to  legisla¬ 
tion  was  intelligible  enough.  But  to  intervene  in  the  way  and 
at  the  moment  chosen  was  unintelligible  from  any  national 
standpoint. 

For  how  did  this  “Government”  act,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have 
acted  at  all?  Did  the  Ministers — or,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
Opposition — propound,  as  would  have  been  vital,  that  the  offend¬ 
ing  Trades  Disputes  Act  and  the  contributing  Eight  Hours  Bill 
should  be  forthwith  repealed,  that  the  two  great  parties  who 
yet  bore  time-honoured  names  should  join  together  in  proclaim¬ 
ing  urgency  for  the  commonwealth  and  save  it  by  a  final  stroke 
of  concerted  action?  Hardly  so.  Failing  that,  was  even  the 
State-Socialist  plan  of  compulsory  arbitration  adopted,  or  so  much 
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as  mooted,  by  the  very  Socialists?  And  when  the  "Caoverii- 
ment  ”  interfered  did  it  take  any  line  to  bind  the  men  as  well  as 
the  masters?  The  Ministers  who  but  a  few  weeks  before  had 
blown  upon  the  notion  of  a  minimum  wage,  surrendered  at 
solemn  discretion  directly  that  which  they  alone  had  not  fore¬ 
seen  was  upon  them.  They  had  had  five  months  of  warniug  in 
which  to  master  the  details  and  the  real  “inwardness”  of  the 
situation,  to  make  up  any  part  of  their  minds  not  wholly 
occupied  by  “Democracy.”  Yet  in  one  short  week,  and  after 
hurried  conferences,  they  w^ere  convinced  that  the  men  had  a 
grievance,  though  a  large  proportion  of  the  owners  was  ready, 
it  would  seem,  to  remedy  it.  They  put  forward  the  whole 
demonstration  as  a  mere  “strike,”  and  ignored  all  the  ominous 
rumblings  of  Syndicalism.  In  the  end  they  passed  a  Bill  to 
establish  that  very  “  principle  ”  (demanded  by  Socialists)  which 
the  majority  of  owners  under  pressure  had  consented  to  concede. 
How  will  the  men  be  better  off,  however  much  their  nominal 
leaders,  eager,  as  they  said,  to  “bring  them  something,”  may 
claim  to  have  benefited?  And  how  wdll  other  industries  affected 
by  the  coal  trade  profit  by  that  which  wdll  probably  raise  the  price 
of  coal?  But  at  one  thing  Government,  quite  right  in  the  first 
instance  to  prefer  agreement  to  legislation,  stuck.  At  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  “schedule”  some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  stuck,  and 
this  was  their  sole  firmness.  To  that  sticking-point  the  Premier, 
who  did  not  gravely  rebuke  the  repudiation  of  contracts  by  some 
of  the  unions,  w^as  screwed.  More  than  this,  after  Government 
decided  to  proceed  against  Mr.  Mann,  the  Attorney-General 
actually  begged  Mr.  Lansbury  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  tell 
his  Bow  constituents  that  it  was  not  the  Government  but  the 
Salford  police  who  required  the  prosecution.  And  the  Home 
Secretary  reduced  the  sentences  on  the  Syndicalist  printers. 
This  it  is  to  blow  hot  and  cold,  to  take  with  one  hand  and  give 
with  another,  to  refuse  or  be  unable  to  govern.  To  me  these 
wrigglings,  delays,  and  pourparlers ,  the  concealment  of  real  con¬ 
ditions,  the  callousness  of  the  carousing  men  and  their  violent 
inciters,  the  apathy,  too,  in  many  parts  of  the  community  to  the 
great  suffering  entailed,  the  faith  broken  in  contracts,  the 
Government’s  protests  (when  asked  to  legislate  for  a  secret 
ballot)  of  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and  good  sense  of  the 
trade  unions ;  finally,  the  pitiful  palliative  which  opened  a  chapter 
instead  of  closing  it — all  these  seem  deplorable.  The  moral 
of  this  “strike”  is  not  hopeful  for  the  future.  Beal  grievances 
should  be  impartially  probed  and  legally  redressed,  but  it  is  in¬ 
sufferable  that  blackmail  should  be  levied  on  the  community 
or  that  discipline  should  go  to  the  wall.  Unless  some  national 
party  achieve  that  universal  service  which  the  Labour  leaders 
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shrewdly  detest,  and  can  emancipate  the  nation  and  its  industry 
from  trade  unions,  the  downward  path  is  in  sight.  Are  there 
any  who,  unable  to  move  the  gods,  will  descend  to  the  depths 
below,  who  will  repeat — 

“  Flectere  si  wequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo”  '! 

1  trust  not.  The  law  must  resume  its  sway  over  the  unions, 
which  should  be  regulated  and  regularised  for  the  good  of  Labour 
itself.  No  nation  can  afford  to  countenance  a  reign  of  terror. 

The  Syndicalist  influence  has  not  died  out,  nor  will  the 
Socialists  permit  that  rational  profit-sharing  which  is  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem.  Nay,  the  unions  will  not  even  suffer 
the  railway  men  to  receive  bonuses  from  any  of  the  companies, 
while  trifling  pretexts  are  seized  upon  to  fasten  a  quarrel. 
Independence  and  interdependence  are  their  aversions,  on  strife 
and  discontent  they  batten.  They  would  preclude  a  united 
England  and  sacrifice  a  united  Empire.  If  Socialism,  indeed, 
contemplates  a  leaning  on  the  State  while  it  denounces  parasites. 
Syndicalism,  which  would  destroy  the  State,  seems  in  effect  a 
league  against  brains  and  the  power  of  brains.  For  it  desires  to 
resolve  society  into  mere  handiwork  while,  by  its  divisions,  it 
almost  necessitates  a  relapse  into  barbarism.  The  Government 
must  drop  its  airs  of  academical  Socialism,  or  the  doctrines  which 
it  has  furthered  will  prove  its  ruin. 

And  all  of  us  must  look  facts  in  the  face.  The  flood  of  false 
agitation  must  be  stemmed,  if  handworkers  and  headworkers  are 
to  march  forward  together  for  the  common  weal.  Labour  must 
learn  that  by  treating  Capital  as  a  natural  foe  it  only  stultifies 
itself  and  injures  other  parts  of  its  sympathetic  frame.  Capital 
must  also  learn  how  to  concede  to  Labour  a  share  of  their  joint 
profits.  But  none  must  be  allow^ed  to  propagate  the  fallacy  that 
misrepresents  handworkers  as  the  sole  producers  of  wealth.  It 
wants  nothing  more  than  common  knowledge  and  sense  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  untruth  of  a  statement  which  has  done  more  to  pervert 
judgment  than  almost  any  weapon  of  the  demagogue.  A  great 
enterprise  (like  the  tube  railway,  for  example),  must  go  through 
a  long  period  of  preparation  and  equipment,  for  which  the  brains 
and  energy  and  skill  of  Capital  find  the  means.  In  finding  them, 
even  at  this  stage,  employment  is  sustained  and  broadened. 
Even  when  the  work  is  complete  it  is  often  a  long  time  before 
Capital  gains  its  reward,  yet  the  openings  for  Labour  are  enor¬ 
mously  increased.  Apart  from  the  bare  necessities  of  life  which 
would  always  maintain  rudimentary  handicrafts,  it  is  Capital  that 
creates  the  opportunities  for  Labour,  even  when  machinery 
replaces  the  Labour  so  requisite  for  Capital. 
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That  machinery  accounts  perhaps  for  a  fraction  of  the  unrest. 
To  render  the  relationships  of  employer  and  employed  more 
human  and  less  mechanical  should  be  the  aim  both  of  philan¬ 
thropist  and  of  statesman.  Nor  in  this  regard  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  Companies’  Acts  have  often  proved  an  adverse 
influence,  substituting  mechanics  for  the  humanities.  The 
higher  prices  of  living  have  of  course  also  made  for  unsettlement, 
but  certainly  strikes  do  not  lead  to  the  lowering  of  prices. 

Are  we  henceforward  to  live  in  anticipation  of  and  provision 
for  a  perpetual  state  of  siege?  That  will  depend  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  attitude.  Are  we  to  be  led  by  statesmen  or  by  politicians? 

For  ourselves  there  is  one  lesson  of  the  strike  that  is  not  so 
obvious.  It  stands  quite  apart  from  the  repeal  of  bad  laws  and 
the  understanding  of  economic  ones,  or  the  fostering  of  kindly 
ties  and  good  nature.  Henceforward  every  son  should  learn  some 
trade  or  handicraft,  so  that  when  these  catastrophes  recur 
paralysis  will  be  impossible.  We  ourselves  must  replace  those 
who  assert  not  only  the  right  not  to  work,  but  the  right  to  prevent 
it.  In  the  great  Swedish  strike  it  was  the  upper  and  middle 
class  that,  helped  by  Government  and  protected  by  soldiers, 
worked  the  industrial  machine  till  Labour  awoke  from  the 
Syndicalist  nightmare  and  returned  to  work  and  to  its  senses. 

There  is  a  moral  aspect  of  this  expedient  also.  If  there  be  a 
right  to  work  and  a  right  to  have  work  to  do,  the  greatest  right 
exercisable  is  to  do  the  work  we  have  as  well  as  we  can.  If  this 
were  the  common  practice  how  much  less  unrest  and  new 
“Democracy”  would  there  be  room  for  in  the  world.  For  the 
spirit  of  the  age  favours  reward  without  work,  force  without 
discipline,  and  mastership  without  service.  If  all  were  w'ell  done 
the  pretences  that  disgrace  jxditics  would  vanish.  Nor  should 
we  be  scared  by  that  bogey  of  the  inevitable  which  is  always 
trotted  out  as  a  stalking-horse  for  “Democracy.”  Burke  w'as 
natively  sanguine,  but  in  1796  he  thus  addressed  Windham  in  one 
of  the  new  letters  already  cited  : — “We  seem  to  me  to  be 
descending  to  the  centre  of  ruin  with  so  accelerated  a  motion 
thro’  the  thin  medium  of  pusillanimity,  disgrace,  and  humiliation, 
that  it  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  fight  wdth  the  established  laws 
of  nature  to  stop  the  course  which  things  are  taking.”  Yet 
England  recovered  as  she  will  recover  again.  It  is  not  by 
enlarging  on  the  “difficulty  of  the  position”  that  difficulty  will 
be  overcome.  It  is  not  by  “Democracy”  in  its  present  shape 
that  balance  can  be  restored.  It  will  be  by  the  good  sense  and 
good  faith  of  the  nation  at  large.  Let  the  stricken  see  to  it. 
Nothing  will  do  more  in  the  future  to  counteract  despotisms  in 
disguise  than  the  moral  and  the  morals  of  the  “strike  ”  itself. 

Walter  Sichel. 


OUE  STATE  PRISON  SYSTEM. 


The  coercive  methods  by  which  a  State  enforces  obedience  to  its 
decrees  may  be  succinctly  termed  its  punitive  system.  Such  a 
system  postulates  the  existence  of  two  independent  sets  of 
officials,  namely,  those  who  estimate  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
punishment  to  be  undergone  by  an  offender,  and  those  who  carry 
out  the  resulting  sentence. 

In  England  and  Wales — with  but  few  and  negligible  exceptions 
— all  State  punishment  is  concerned,  either  immediately  or 
mediately,  with  restraint  of  liberty  of  physical  action,  or,  in 
other  words,  imprisonment  ordered  by  a  judge  and  executed  by  a 
gaoler  is  a  necessary  element  of  the  punitive  system. 

This  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  manner  in  which  these 
officials  discharge  their  duties,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  act,  are  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  individual  and 
national  life  of  the  State.  In  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  deal 
only  with  the  conditions  of  imprisonment,  a  limitation  necessi¬ 
tated  by  considerations  of  space,  and  also  by  the  writer’s  disin¬ 
clination — as  a  practising  barrister — effectively  to  criticise  the 
judiciary  of  the  State. 

Further,  with  reference  to  the  personality  of  the  “Prison  Com¬ 
mission ’’  which,  under  the  Home  Secretary,  controls  all  State 
prisons,  it  would  be  reasonably  impossible  to  speak  otherwise 
than  in  laudatory  terms  of  its  members,  who,  assisted  by  their 
experienced  and  able  secretary,  Mr.  Basil  Thomson,  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  both  in  the  manner  of  execution  of  duty  and  humani¬ 
tarian  tendencies.  Finally,  I  do  not  intend  in  this  article  to 
discuss  the  State  treatment  of  either  criminal  lunatics  or  criminal 
inebriates,  deferring  any  observations  I  have  to  make  upon  such 
to  another  occasion. 

Now,  having  explained  in  anticipation  the  scope  of  this  article, 
T  will  proceed  to  discuss  its  proper  subject,  which  is  the  question 
whether  our  State  prison  system  is  an  effective  force  for  the  re¬ 
pression  of  crime,  and  consequently  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.  Now  I  do  not  think  that  any  argument  is  needed  in  order 
to  show  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  a  State  that  its 
punitive  system  should  be  effective ;  nor  do  I  think  it  necessary 
seriously  to  combat  the  opinions  of  those  who  maintain  that  our 
punitive  system  is  merely  a  superstructure  of  conditions  conceived 
in  the  public  interest  erected  upon  a  groundwork  of  regulated 
private  revenge  ;  indeed,  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  has  been  estab- 
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lished  that  imprisonment  is  an  essential  element  of  any  reasonable 
scheme  of  punishment  by  a  community,  and  that  it  satisfactorily 
subserves  the  true  end  of  artificial  infliction  of  pain — deterrence. 
For  imprisonment  not  only  tends  to  operate  on  the  mind  of  the 
prisoner,  and,  vicariously,  on  the  minds  of  other  potential  wrong¬ 
doers,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  deterring  by  depriving  an 
obstinate  offender  of  the  physical  ability  to  offend  during  his 
term. 

The  problem,  therefore,  that  seems  to  await  solution  is  whether 
or  not  our  present  State  prison  system  is  an  effective  system  as 
defined  above. 

Now  in  order  to  deal  with  this  difficult  question  the  test  of 
effectiveness  must  be  first  ascertained.  What  is  that  test?  Is 
it  the  proportion  of  persons  received  into  State  prisons  in, 
exempli  gratia,  one  year  to  those  who  remain  outside?  Let  us 
see  :  In  addition  to  the  offenders  placed  on  probation,  bound  over 
merely,  fined,  or  sent  to  private  prisons,  &c.,  the  number  of 
prisoners  received  into  State  prisons  in  England  and  Wales  in 
the  year  ending  March  31st,  1911,  was  186,395,  or  464' 8  of  every 
100,000  of  the  population. 

Of  this  number,  926  w'ere  sent  to  penal  servitude  for  serious 
crimes;  166,608  were  imprisoned  for  a  large  variety  of  offences, 
including  drunkenness  (simple,  or  with  aggravation)  54,059  pri¬ 
soners ;  begging,  21,049  prisoners;  sleeping  out,  5,468  prisoners; 
and  17,437  were  imprisoned  as  debtors  or  on  civil  process,  and 
894  in  default  of  finding  sureties  for  good  behaviour. 

It  therefore  seems  that,  having  regard  to  the  variety  of  the 
offences  which  w'ere  visited  with  the  imprisonment  of  the 
offender,  the  triviality  of  very  many  of  them,  and  the  fact  that 
many  convicted  offenders  were  not  sent  to  prison  at  all,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  take  this  proportion  as  a  test  of  the  working  of  the 
State  prison  system.  If  then  this  proportion  is  put  on  one  side, 
we  are  left  with  the  test  based  upon  the  effect  of  State  prison 
treatment  on  those  who  in  1910-11  committed  crimes  which 
resulted  in  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude. 

That  this  is  but  a  rough  test  must  be  admitted,  as  many 
habitual  criminals  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  not  penal 
servitude,  and,  further,  a  large  number  of  criminals  of  the 
“habitual”  class  w'ere  either  already  in  prison  or  were  not 
amenable  to  justice. 

Still,  in  default  of  any  better  test,  let  the  test  be  the  effect  of 
State  prison-life  on  the  916  persons  who,  in  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1911,  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  by  criminal 
courts  other  than  courts-martial.  Now  of  these  persons,  only 
108  males  and  10  females  had  not  been  previously  convicted  ! 
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Of  those  previously  convicted,  47  males  and  two  females  had 
been  so  convicted  once  ;  42  males  twice  ;  40  males  and  two  females 
thrice ;  39  males  and  three  females  four  times ;  54  males  and  four 
females  five  times ;  227  males  and  four  females  six  to  ten  times ; 
2-25  males  and  three  females  eleven  to  tw'enty  times ;  100  males 
and  six  females  above  twenty  times — 349  males  and  ten  females 
having  previously  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude.  Further, 
in  his  Majesty’s  Convict  Prisons  on  March  31st,  1911,  there  were 
3,206  males  and  108  females,  of  whom  1,284  had  been  previously 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  and  1,502  had  been  previously 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  only.  These  figures  are  disquieting 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  are  specially  dealt  with  by  the  Prison 
Commissioners  in  their  Report  for  1910-1911  as  follows  : — “The 
proportion  of  persons  having  previous  convictions  has  continued 
to  rise  for  many  years;  in  fact,  the  proportion  of  persons  sen¬ 
tenced  to  penal  servitude  having  previous  convictions  has  in  the 
Inst  ten  years  risen  from  78  to  87  per  cent.”  The  explanations 
for  this  condition  of  things,  set  out  in  the  Report,  do  not  appear 
to  be  satisfactory. 

The  first,  that  the  commitments  to  State  prisons  of  young 
persons  under  twenty -one  years  of  age  have  decreased,  means 
nothing  w'hen  it  is  remembered  that  the  preparatory  school  for 
convicts — the  reformatory — keeps  its  prisoners  until  nineteen 
years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  and  that  records  of  age  are  oral  rather 
than  documentary  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  such  prisoners. 
The  second,  that  the  increased  proportion  is  due  to  improved 
methods  of  identification,  may  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  propor¬ 
tion,  but  not  the  fact  that  the  numbers  are  as  set  out.  The  third, 
that  “the  mass  of  crime  is  being  committed  by  men  who  are 
gradually  advancing  from  one  age  category  to  another,  and  leaving 
a  diminished  number  to  take  their  place,”  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
figures,  which  reveal  that — excluding  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen 
sent  to  industrial  and  reformatory  schools — 25  juvenile  adults 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  were  received  in  1910-1911  under 
sentence  of  penal  servitude;  530  were  sentenced  to  “Borstal” 
treatment;  and  of  the  remaining  167,140  sent  by  criminal 
courts  other  than  courts-martial  to  imprisonment  in  local  prisons, 
10,380  males  and  1,163  females  were  sixteen  and  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age;  36,555  males  and  7,831  females  were  tw'enty- 
one  and  under  thirty ;  36,626  males  and  12,569  females  were 
thirty  and  under  forty;  25,845  males  and  9,580  females  w’ere 
forty  and  under  fifty;  11,562  males  and  3,435  females  were  fifty 
and  under  sixty;  10.731  males  and  1,365  females  were  sixty  and 
above. 

Indeed,  in  face  of  these  figures,  and  explaining  the  small 
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number  of  penal  servitude  sentences  in  the  case  of  persons  under 
twenty-one  by  the  tendency  of  criminal  courts  to  refrain  from 
sending  youths  to  penal  servitude,  the  figures  prove  exactly  the 
contrary  to  the  contention  of  the  Prison  Commissioners. 

Further,  it  will  be  serviceable  to  note  that  of  3,314  prisoners 
in  convict  prisons  on  March  31st,  1911,  on  conviction  94  were 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  1,065  were  twenty-one  and  under 
thirty,  1,031  w^ere  thirty  and  under  forty,  606  w^ere  forty  and 
under  fifty,  282  were  fifty  and  under  sixty,  236  were  sixty  and 
above ! 

These  figures  again  do  not  bear  out  the  contention  of  the 
Prison  Commissioners,  although  it  might  be  retorted  that  that 
table  of  ages  referred  to  past  misdeeds,  and  that  the  record  for 
this  year  should,  in  fairness,  be  taken. 

I  have  not  these  records  by  me,  but  in  face  of  the  figures  as 
to  general  crime,  I  should  be  surprised  if  it  supported  the  Com¬ 
missioners’  contention. 

However,  dismissing  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the 
explanation,  the  fact  remains  that  our  State  prison  system  has 
made  no  impression  upon  the  bulk  of  the  criminal  classes  which 
constitute  the  problem  of  recidivism. 

To  what  cause,  then,  may  be  ascribed  the  failure  of  the  system? 
Not  assuredly  to  the  officials  at  the  Home  Office,  who,  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Prison  Commission  downwards,  discharge  their 

duties  with  zeal  and  devotion.  But - To  no  other  cause  than 

the  incompleteness  of  the  system  itself.  It  is  this  inherent  vice 
w’hich  has  rendered  ten  years’  working  of  the  Borstal  system, 
and  every  effort  made  by  some  of  our  greatest  public  men, 
fruitless.  It  is  this  defect  which  will  set  at  nought  ameliorative 
legislation,  unless  such  legislation  roots  out  the  vice  and  amends 
the  defective  condition.  And  that  incompleteness  : — 

The  system  is  incomplete  in  that  its  scheme  of  reform  only 
partially  takes  into  account  juvenile  criminals  ;  does  not  fully  allow 
for  the  differences  in  the  personality  of  adult  criminals ;  does  not 
properly  deal  with  the  habitual  criminal.  There  are  other 
evidences  of  incompleteness,  and  such  will  be  discussed  in  the 
following  pages. 

And  first  as  to  juvenile  criminals — who  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
outside  the  State  prison  system. 

If  the  contrary  were  not  demonstrated  by  the  methods  of  our 
legislature,  one  would  certainly  think  that  the  surest  way  of 
preventing  recidivism — i.e.,  continual  offending  by  the  same 
person — would  be  to  apply  all  the  resources  of  the  State  towards 
the  reclamation  of  the  juvenile  criminal.  One,  indeed,  might 
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be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  such  a  course  of  procedure  was  as 
axiomatic  as  the  truism  that  the  child  is  father  of  the  man. 

But  such  is  not  the  rule  in  this  country  :  the  State  only  steps 
in  when  the  child  criminal  becomes  the  juvenile  adult  criminal. 

For  instance,  no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  may  be 
sent  to  a  State  prison ;  but  he  may  be  sent  to  a  private  prison 
called  an  industrial  school,  where  he  is  made  the  subject  of  an 
exiguous  Government  grant.  A  child  under  twelve  is  almost 
always  the  victim  of  his  birth,  but  if  he,  for  any  offence,  is  to  be 
sent  to  live  in  association  with  others,  surely  the  strictest  super¬ 
vision  and  best  tuition  should  be  provided  by  the  State. 

But  such  is  not  the  case ;  he  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
private  owners  of  the  school,  save  for  an  occasional  visit  from  a 
Home  Office  inspector. 

In  this  school  the  criminal  ( !)  under  twelve  may  be  joined  by 
a  child  under  fourteen  convicted  of  begging ;  wandering ;  being 
destitute ;  being  the  child  of  a  drunkard ;  living  in  immoral 
surroundings,  &c. ;  or  by  a  child  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  punishable  offence,  but  is  not  fit  to  be  sent 
to  a  reformatory;  and  they  live  together  until  the  term  expires, 
which  must  be  not  later  than  the  time  when  the  child  attains 
the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

Again,  any  criminal  child  between  the  age  of  twelve  and 
sixteen  years  may  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  school  for  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  five  years,  the  term  not  in  any  case 
extending  beyond  thie  time  when  the  “juvenile”  will  attain 
the  age  of  nineteen  years.  Now,  in  September,  1911,  I  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Daily  Mail  on  the  private  prisons  called 
reformatory  schools,  but  wffiich  T  denominated  “schools  for 
crime,”  and  I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  my  observations  here. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  these  schools  the  youths  live  in  almost 
unfettered  association,  the  sinned  mixed  with  the  sinning,  the 
weak  wdth  the  wicked,  controlled  only  by  persons  nomina tpfi  by 
the  ow'ners  of  the  school,  but  paid  for,  at  low  rates,  by  the 
State. 

The  result  of  this  systematic  method  of  spreading  vice  may 
be  estimated  from  the  simple  fact  that  in  1909 — I  have  not  the 
statistics  for  1910— there  w’ere  43  reformatory  schools  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  containing  4,735  inmates,  and  that,  in  that 
same  year,  911  criminals  in  prisons  were  formally  identified  as 
having  been  previously  in  a  reformatory  school. 

These  schools  are  conducted  on  the  lines  of  a  public  school, 
and  the  only  Government  control  resides  in  the  ability  to  take  away 
or  suspend  their  certificates  as  reformatory  schools,  on  the  report 
of  a  Home  Office  inspector ! 
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These  are  the  places  to  which  the  youthful  criminal  is  sent  by 
State  courts,  no  youth  under  sixteen  being  eligible  for  reformatory 
treatment  in  a  State  institution  unless  he  is  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  and  the  Court  certifies  that  he  or  she 
is  too  unruly  or  depraved  to  be  sent  to  a  place  of  detention  under 
the  Children  Act,  1908,  and  then  he  is  sent  to  a  State  prison. 

Now  as  to  this  wicked  treatment  of  the  raw  material  of 
recidivism ,  it  was  hoped  on  the  introduction  of  the  “  Children  ” 
Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  would  be  an  end  made 
of  these  private  prisons ;  but,  as  I  have  stated,  the  completed 
“Act”  left  children  pretty  well  as  it  found  them — “criminal” 
children,  that  is,  or  should  I  say  “naughty”  or  “unfortunate” 
children  ? 

True,  there  are  provisions  for  sending  the  child  to  a  “place 
of  detention,”  but  I  understand  that  no  “place  of  detention” 
has  been  established,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  is  merely  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  private  prisons. 

What,  may  I  venture  to  ask,  is  the  use  of  debating  the  question 
of  recidivism  at  public  meetings  of  the  charitable,  in  the  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  and  in  Government  offices,  when  the  children 
of  the  poor  are  farmed  out,  without  classification,  and  with  in¬ 
different  supervision,  to  live  as  they  best  can  in  association  with 
other  victims  of  poverty  and  misery?  This  is  not  an  occasion 
when  I  might  properly  urge  that  these  poor  children  should  rarely 
see  the  inside  of  a  prison ,  public  or  private ;  but  I  do  emphatically 
say  that  where  a  child  has  showm  criminal  taint  by  criminal  acts 
the  aim  of  the  State  should  forthwith  be  to  segregate  him  from 
others  of  his  kind,  and  under  strict  supervision  and  training  in  a 
Government  institution,  bring  him  up  to  be  a  decent  member  of 
society. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  young  criminals  of  the  age  when  State 
control  begins. 

A  thoroughly  wicked  young  man — or  woman — of  sixteen  years 
and  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  old  and  of  robust  constitu¬ 
tion — technically  termed  a  juvenile-adult — may  on  conviction  for 
an  offence  punishable  with  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  be 
sent  to  a  State  prison  of  a  special  kind  called  a  “Borstal  Institu¬ 
tion  ”  for  not  less  than  one  year  and  not  more  than  three  years. 

If  he  is  not,  bv  wickedness  nvd  constitution,  (jualified  for  a 
“Borstal  Institution,”  he  may  be  sent  either  to  a  convict  prison 
for  a  term  of  penal  servitude  not  less  than  three  years — that  is. 
of  course,  where  his  offence  is  punishable  with  penal  servitude 
where  he  is  placed  \u  a  “jtivenile  adult”  class,  or  he  may  he 
imprisoned  in  a  “State”  prison  other  than  a  convict  prison, 
ternied  "local.” 
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If  he  is  sent  to  a  local  prison,  the  manner  of  his  treatment 
depends  upon  the  length  of  his  sentence.  For  instance  :  — 

If  this  term  is  more  than  a  month  he  is  treated  under  the 
“Modified  Borstal  System,”  if  a  month  or  less  he  becomes  a 
“juvenile  adult”  in  the  prison. 

Again,  while  the  wicked  and  robust  youth  on  discharge  from 
a  “  Borstal  Institution  ”  remains  for  six  months  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Prison  Commissioners,  and  is  after-cared  for  by  the 
admirable  Borstal  Association,  the  youth  of  general  good  character 
who  has  once  lapsed,  and  the  youth  of  weak  constitution,  go 
into  the  world  with  such  assistance  as  one  of  the  Discharged 
Prisoners’  Aid  Societies  can  afford  him. 

Again,  the  “Borstal”  subject  may,  if  a  male,  be  released  by 
the  Prison  Commissioners  at  any  time  after  six  months  of  the 
sentence ;  if  a  female,  after  three  months.  The  ordinary  juvenile 
prisoner  may  get  the  remission  of  a  sixth  part  of  his  sentence ! 

From  the  above  slight  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  in  a 
State  prison  is  there  an  utterly  indefensible  difference  made 
between  the  treatment  of  juveniles.  Therefore  one  may  fairly 
ask  :  Does  not  the  treatment  of  its  juvenile  offenders  by  the  State 
in  its  prisons,  and  its  recognition  of  private  prisons,  show  that 
the  system  is  incomplete?  What,  then,  is  the  remedy?  It 
seems  plain.  The  State  has  already  in  its  “placing  on  proba¬ 
tion”  regulations,  and  its  suggestion  of  a  “place  of  detention,” 
recognised  the  desirability  of  refraining,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  public  and  the  welfare  of  the  young  offender, 
from  sending  young  offenders  to  any  place  w'hich  is,  whatever 
its  name,  in  reality  a  prison.  It  has,  further,  devoted  its  faculties 
and  resources  to  the  reformation  of  a  certain  class  of  juvenile 
offender,  and  the  result  has  been  more  than  was  hoped  for, 
although  not  all  that  might  be  desired.  Let  the  State  amend 
its  “  Borstal  System  ”  by  applying  to  it  the  system  of  indeter¬ 
minate  sentences,  and  receiving  in  amended  “Borstal  Institu¬ 
tions  ”  all  the  erring  and  unfortunate  children  who  find  their 
way  into  a  criminal  court,  and  whom  a  due  regard  for  the  interests 
of  the  criminal  and  the  public  renders  it  necessary  to  deprive  of 
liberty  of  action. 

The  industrial  school  should  go.  The  reformatory  scluMtl 
should  go;  and  in  a  proper  series  of  classified  “Borstal  Institu¬ 
tions”  the  youthful  offenders  should  he  tatight  to  see  the  folly  of 
crime,  and  made,  not  n*cidiviHts — as  too  often  is  the  cns<*  now 
but  useful  meml)ers  of  the  community. 

T  now  come  to  the  se<*ond  illustration  of  the  incompleteness  of 
our  State  prison  system,  which  is  summarised  ns  the  fniHire  to 
take  fully  into  account  diffenmres  in  the  personality  of  adult 
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criminals.  In  the  main,  the  treatment  of  the  ordinary  adult 
criminal  in  prison  is  satisfactory,  but  that  is  rather  due  to  the 
humanity  and  ability  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  than  to 
regulation. 

One  may,  indeed,  smile  at  the  thought  of  habitual  criminals  at 
Dartmoor  following  a  lecture  of  an  astronomer  on  the  heavenly 
bodies,  but  the  provision  of  such  intellectual  feasts  points  to  the 
desire  to  carry  out  the  behest  engraved  on  the  gate  at  Dartmoor— 
Parcere  subjectis. 

In  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1911,  167,695  persons,  of  whom 
155,033  were  adults,  that  is,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over¬ 
wore  received  into  State  prisons  under  sentence  of  ordinary 
criminal  courts,  as  to  130,369  males  and  35,880  females  of  im¬ 
prisonment,  as  to  882  males  and  34  females  of  penal  servitude, 
as  to  495  males  and  35  females  of  Borstal  treatment. 

Of  these,  105,237  had  been  previously  convicted,  many  of  them 
very  often,  and  12,395  above  twenty  times. 

These  prisoners  w^ere  divided  by  the  court  of  trial  into  penal 
servitude,  imprisonment  in  either  the  first,  second,  or  third 
division,  or  “with  hard  labour”  prisoners,  and  Borstal  subjects— 
this  being  the  only  discretion  as  to  classification  open  to  a  court. 

In  prison,  the  Commissioners  divide  the  penal  servitude  pri¬ 
soners  into  adults,  “star,”  “intermediate”;  “recidivist,”  juvenile 
adults;  “star,”  “intermediate.” 

In  addition,  there  are  cross-divisions  called  “long  sentence” 
and  “aged  convict,”  and  the  formally  recognised  weak-minded 
form,  in  practice  another  division.  In  local  prisons  adult  pri¬ 
soners  are  classed  as  “star”  and  “intermediate,”  and  juvenile 
adults — roughly,  those  under  twenty-one  years  of  age — as  “star" 
and  “intermediate,”  these  being  again  subdivided  into  those 
undergoing  “modified”  Borstal  treatment  and  those  who  are  not. 

Further,  in  all  State  prisons  there  is  a  “red  collar”  division, 
composed  of  prisoners  w'ho  are  trustworthy  and  are  employed 
away  from  immediate  supervision.  The  above  classes  and 
divisions  apply  to  males  and  females  alike,  and  are  mainly— I 
might  even  say  entirely — grounded  upon  previous  “records.” 

The  court  of  trial  does,  to  some  extent,  base  its  sentence  u])on 
the  personality  of  the  adult  prisoner,  but  the  opportunities  which 
it  has  of  estimating  that  personality  are  so  few,  and  the  range  of 
its  discretion  so  limited,  that  practically  such  a  consideration  is 
only  applicable  to  the  length  of  a  sentence. 

The  Prison  Commissioners  have  almost  as  little  discretion  : 
they  are  bound  by  rigid  rules,  and  are  not  allowed  to  give  to  the 
ordinary  adult  prisoner  that  special  attention  which,  after  all, 
is  the  basis  of  the  “Borstal  treatment.” 
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Consequently,  the  lack  of  elasticity  which  denotes  the  manage¬ 
ment  by  the  State  of  its  criminals  fosters  recidivism,  in  that 
men  and  women  are  sent  again  and  again  to  prison,  and  in  prison 
they  are,  within  the  limits  grounded  on  their  prison  records, 
treated  on  general  lines.  Now,  if  reformation  is  desirable,  and 
it  must  be  so  deemed  if  it  is  admitted  that  “deterrence”  is  the 
true  end  of  punishment,  an  alteration  should  be  made  both  as  to 
terms  of  imprisonment  and  treatment  in  prison  of  the  adult 
prisoner. 

In  a  w^ord,  w'hile  classification  based  on  disposition  is  necessary, 
such  a  reform  should  be  accompanied  by  the  “indeterminate 
sentence.”  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  in  order  effectively  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  recidivism,  and  remove  a  vital  imper¬ 
fection  of  the  State  prison  system ,  indeterminate  sentences  should 
be  permissible ;  the  distinction  between  penal  servitude  and  im¬ 
prisonment  abolished ;  classification  of  adult  prisoners,  based 
mainly  on  personality,  entrusted  to  the  Prison  Commissioners; 
special  prisons  for  special  types  established,  and  “remission”  of 
indeterminate  terms  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  specially  consti¬ 
tuted  Board. 

If  this  were  done,  it  is  submitted  that  not  only  would  it  be 
practicable  for  courts  to  give  long  sentences  for  apparently  small 
offences  without  shocking  the  public  sense  of  propriety,  but  each 
prisoner  would  be  dealt  with  individually  with  a  view  to  his 
reformation  or  compulsory  abstinence  from  wrongdoing. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  changes  advocated  are  too  drastic ; 
Ibis  is  not  so  in  reality. 

At  present  the  distinction  between  “penal  servitude”  and 
“imprisonment”  in  a  “local”  prison  is  apparent  rather  than 
substantial . 

In  former  days  imprisonment  meant  separate  cellular  confine¬ 
ment,  coupled  wdth  unproductive  labour  on  the  treadmill  or  at 
the  crank.  Penal  servitude  meant  labour  in  association  with 
other  prisoners  on  public  works — building  prisons,  erecting  break¬ 
waters,  reclaiming  land. 

But  now  this  fundamental  distinction  no  longer  exists,  as  both 
in  convict  and  local  prisons  associated  and  productive  labour  is 
the  rule,  such  difference  as  there  is  referring  to  matters  of  detail 
of  prison  management. 

It  is  true,  how’ever,  that  imprisonment  cannot,  in  most  cases, 
exceed  more  than  two  years,  whereas  penal  servitude  must  not 
be  for  any  term  less  than  three  years ;  but  this  is  an  arbitrary  and 
mischievous  difference. 

With  reference  to  tlie  “indeterminate  sentence,”  that  is  a  sen¬ 
tence  wdiicb  is  ordered  by  the  judge  not  to  exceed  a  certain  term. 
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and  to  be  subject  to  modification  by  a  special  board  or  com¬ 
mittee.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  system  has  been  tried  in 
other  countries  and  has  failed  because  of  its  tendency  to  rigidity. 
Exempli  gratia,  a  person  is  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  not 
less  than  ten  years.  In  such  a  case,  in  ordinary,  he  is  released 
in  seven  years  ;  if  he  is  not  released  then  he  considers  he  has  been 
unjustly  treated  and  becomes  insubordinate.  Therefore,  in 
practice,  the  sentence  is  one  of  a  maximum  of  seven  years.  Now 
as  to  this,  it  may  be  contended  that  if  “remission”  was  solely 
governed  by  reference  to  the  individual  prisoner’s  disposition  the 
objection  would  be  obviated,  as  each  case  would  be  considered 
on  its  merits  at  any  time  and  uniformity  of  treatment  wnuld  not 
obtain ;  but  apart  from  this,  rigidity  is  a  feature  of  our  present 
system. 

The  ordinary  male  convict  sentenced  to  ten  years’  penal  servi¬ 
tude  know's  that,  subject  to  good  behaviour,  his  sentence  is  really 
one  of  seven  years  and  six  months.  The  female  convict  equally 
know’s  that  her  term  on  such  a  sentence  is  something  less  than 
six  years  and  eight  months ;  a  “  local  ”  prisoner  reckons  his 
sentence  less  by  a  sixth.  We  therefore  possess  in  double  form 
the  defect  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  without  the  benefit  of 
additional  length. 

And,  further,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  under  the  “Borstal 
system”  and  “preventive  detention  of  habitual  criminals 
system,”  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  to  some  extent  in  force,  as 
at  any  time  after  a  short  fixed  period  the  Home  Secretary  may 
order  release  on  licence. 

With  reference  to  the  proposal  for  a  system  of  classification 
based  upon  disposition  as  well  as  upon  antecedents,  age,  and 
state  of  mind,  and  that  this  duty  should  be  conferred  on  the 
Prison  Commissioners,  and  not  upon  the  judge  whose  knowledge 
of  a  prisoner’s  character  is  only  derived  from  defined  act  and 
the  opinion  of  police  officers,  this  seems  to  need  no  ai’gument  in 
its  favour,  although  necessarily  a  judge  should  determine  whether 
the  sentence  should  be  definite  or  indeterminate. 

With  reference  to  “remission,”  that  would  be  ordered  by  a 
permanent  board  or  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
should  be  absolute  and  not  conditional.  Whether  such  a  board 
should  be  independent  of  the  “  Prison  Commission  ”  is  a  matter 
for  consideration.  Inasmuch  as  the  Prison  Commissioners  would 
on  report  of  the  Prison  Governor  present  the  various  cases,  it 
would  seem  better  that  an  independent  body  should  be  created. 
As  to  the  provision  of  special  prisons  for  certain  classes,  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  placing  the  weak-minded,  the 
mentally  unsound,  the  habitually  criminal,  and  the  various  classes 
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of  prisoners  in  special  prisons  or  special  parts  of  prisons.  At  all 
events,  we  now  have  special  private  prisons  in  the  industrial 
school,  the  reformatory  school,  and  special  State  prisons  in  the 
Borstal  Institution  and  the  “preventive  detention”  prison;  and, 
moreover,  the  different  classes  of  convicts  are  confined  in  separate 
prisons  or  separate  parts  of  prisons. 

Let  me  now  briefly  show  how  the  State  prison  system  would  be 
rendered  more  complete  by  the  reforms  suggested. 

In  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1911,  the  number  of  formally 
recognised  “weak-minded”  prisoners  was  in  convict  prisons  120, 
in  local  prisons  354.  The  number  of  those  not  so  formally 
recognised  is  not  stated.  The  Prison  Commissioners  as  to  this 
say,  “The  medical  officer  reports  that  the  distressing  feature  of 
conviction  and  reconviction  of  weak-minded  prisoners  shows  no 
abatement,”  and  one  might  ask  :  why  are  these  irresponsible 
l)ersons  punished  at  all? 

At  present,  if  it  is  considered  necessary  to  deprive  a  weak- 
minded  offender  of  liberty,  he  must  be  sent  to  prison  for  a 
definite  term,  which  public  sentiment  would  not  allow  to  be  long. 
The  judge  has  little  or  no  discretion.  Under  the  scheme  sug¬ 
gested  above,  the  weak-minded  prisoner  would  be  sent  to  a  special 
prison  for  an  indefinite  term,  and  treated  as  a  patient  rather  than 
as  a  culprit,  this  treatment  being  based  ufwn  his  personality  and 
not  upon  his  record  of  crime. 

Again,  how  many  prisoners  are  punished  every  year  who  are 
mentally  unsound,  that  is,  who  are  neither  weak-minded  nor 
legally  insane,  but  who  suffer  from  recurrent  mania? 

I  have  no  figures  in  support  of  my  experience,  which  is  that 
a  fairly  large  percentage  of  crimes  of  violence  are  committed  by 
men  of  this  class.  Under  the  scheme  advocated  such  men  would 
be  sentenced  indeterminately,  and  kept,  in  many  cases,  for  life 
under  conditions  which  would  prevent  them  from  injuring  their 
fellowmen. 

Take,  again,  the  habitual  criminal  who  is  not  “dangerous” 
but  is  constantly  in  and  out  of  prison  ;  the  drunkard,  the  petty 
thief,  the  disorderly  prostitute,  all  of  whom  help  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  habitual  criminal.  At  present  this  type  is  considered 
to  be  past  redemption,  but  the  indeterminate  system  and  proper 
classification  based  upon  disposition  would  almost  certainly  effect 
a  substantial  palliation  and  possibly  a  cure.  The  “professional” 
habitual  criminal  of  dangerous  character  has  been  dealt  with  by 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  1908,  which  enacts  that  where  a 
person  convicted  on  indictment  has  further  been  convicted  of 
being  an  habitual  criminal,  a  sentence  of  “preventive  detention  ” 
of  not  less  than  five  and  not  more  than  ten  years  may  be  passed. 
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It  is  further  enacted  that  there  may  not  be  a  conviction  for  being 
an  habitual  criminal,  unless  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  three 
times  previously  and  is  shown  to  have  been  leading  a  dishonest 
or  criminal  life. 

There  are  also  provisions  in  the  Act  as  to  “notice”  and  other 
formal  matters,  and  as  to  discharge  on  licence. 

Now  w'hat  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Act? 

If  it  were  not  that  I  find  that  on  March  31st,  1911,  121  males 
and  two  females  had  been  received  as  prisoners  under  sentence 
of  “preventive  detention,”  I  should  say  nil. 

For  not  only  has  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  placed  every 
conceivable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  sentence  standing, 
but  the  Home  Secretary,  in  a  memorandum  dated  February, 
1911,  declared  that  the  Act  was  not  meant  to  apply  to  the 
“habituals,”  who  were  merely  nuisances  to  society,  but  was  in¬ 
tended  to  deal  with  the  “advanced  dangerous  criminals”  or 
“professional”  criminals,  and  stated  that  no  criminal  was  to  be 
proceeded  against  under  it — except  for  special  reasons — unless  he 
or  she  was  over  thirty  years  of  age,  had  already  undergone  a  term 
of  penal  servitude,  and  “is  charged  anew’  with  a  substantial  and 
serious  offence.” 

Th6  result  of  this  pronouncement  is  that  wffiile  a  dangerous 
criminal  may,  pace  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  obtain  the 
amenities  of  treatment  and  the  benefit  of  special  reformatory 
endeavours  in  a  prolonged  sojourn  at  Camp  Hill,  the  petty 
criminal  wdio  passes  his  life  in  going  into  and  coming  out  of 
prison  is  left  to  the  ordinary  rigours  of  prison  routine.  If  an 
intelligent  observer  were  asked  what  class  of  criminals  should  he 
treated  wdth  seclusion  in  a  State  retreat,  surely  he  would  answer, 
the  habitual  criminal  who  is  the  victim  of  his  environment.  Such 
a  person  w’ould  pay  no  heed  to  the  argument  that  repeated  petty 
crimes  should  be  visited  only  wuth  repeated  petty  imprisonments 
or  occasionally  a  minimum  of  penal  servitude.  He  w’ould,  on 
the  contrary,  declare  that  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  prisoner,  a  long  sentence  in  which  reformatory 
influences  w’ould  be  brought  to  bear  in  a  place,  more  retreat  than 
prison,  w’ould  be  necessary. 

I  have  not  the  space  further  to  pursue  this  subject,  but  I  would 
point  out  that  here,  again,  the  “indeterminate  sentence,”  the 
special  classification,  and  the  special  prison  would  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case. 

There  are  many  other  evidences  of  “incompleteness”  I  might 
deal  w’ith,  such  as  the  iniquitous  ticket-of-leave  system,  and  the 
even  more  indefensible  “police  supervision”  as  a  substantive 
sentence.  I  should  also  have  been  glad  to  write  of  the  efforts 
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made  by  Sir  E.  Ruggles-Brise,  Mr.  Basil  Thomson,  and  those 
associated  with  them  to  assist  the  prisoner  on  his  discharge. 

The  formation  of  the  “Central  Aid  Association  for  Discharged 
Convicts  ”  is  yet  another  indication  of  the  benevolent  and  sound 
activities  of  the  authors  of  the  “Borstal  ”  scheme  in  their  endea¬ 
vour  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  system  they  are  called 
upon  to  administer.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  make  this  article  unduly  long,  and  will  now  shortly 
sum  up  the  observations  already  made. 

The  failure  of  the  State  prison  system  to  deal  with  the  criminal 
so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  organised  and  habitual  crime  is 
due  to  its  incompleteness. 

That  incompleteness  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  not  be 
affected  by  ancillary  regulations  tacked  on  to  the  conditions  that 
constitute  the  system. 

A  radical  modification  is  necessary,  and  the  “indeterminate 
sentence,”  improved  classification  of  prisoners,  and  State  control 
of  juvenile  criminals  are  main  elements  of  such  a  modifying 
process. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  I  hesitate  to  indicate  any  change 
in  the  constitution  of  criminal  courts,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  this  question  must  ere  long  come  insistently  before  the 
public. 

The  lack  of  any  legal  qualification  for  justices  of  the  peace, 
the  selection  of  recorders  by  political  agents,  and  the  indifference 
to  criminal  experience  generally  manifested  in  the  appointment 
of  criminal  judges,  are  matters  which  demand  consideration. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  once  again  say  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  reform  in  the  State  prison  system  has  become  a  national 
necessity. 

The  lamentations  of  sentimental  writers  cannot  advance  the 
cause  ;  the  bickerings  of  self-styled  criminologists  only  hinder  it. 
It  is  to  the  experienced  and  devoted  worker  in  the  prison  service 
that  the  public  must  look  for  reform  in  the  methods  of  State 
treatment  of  the  habitual  criminal — actual  and  potential. 

The  problem  of  recidivism  may  surely  be  solved,  but  it  will 
only  be  solved  by  a  satisfactory  modification  of  the  existing  State 
prison  system. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  some  highly  placed  Minister  will 
undertake  the  task  of  modification,  and  act  on  the  advice  of  those 
who  are  qualified  to  express  a  reasonable  opinion? 

E.  Bowen  Rowlands. 


LAI  OF  GOBERTZ.i 

Of  courteous  Limozin  wight, 

Gobertz,  I  will  indite  : 

From  Poicebot  had  he  his  right 
Of  gentlehood ; 

Made  monk  in  his  own  despite 
In  San  Leonart  the  white, 

Withal  to  sing  and  to  write 
Cohlas  he  could. 

Learning  had  he,  and  rare 
Music,  and  gai  saber  : 

No  monk  with  him  to  compare 
In  that  monast’ry. 

Full  lusty  he  was  to  bear 
Cowl  and  chaplet  of  hair 
God  willeth  monks  for  to  wear 
For  sanctity. 

There  in  dortoir  as  he  lay, 

To  this  Gobertz,  by  my  fay. 

Came  fair  women  to  play 
In  his  sleep ; 

Then  he  had  old  to  pray. 

Fresh  and  silken  came  they. 

With  eyen  saucy  and  gray 

That  set  him  weep. 

May  was  the  month,  and  soft 
The  singing  nights ;  up  aloft 
The  quarter  moon  swam  and  scoffed 
His  unease. 

Rose  this  Gobertz,  and  doffed 
His  habit,  and  left  that  croft. 

Crying  Eleison  oft 

At  Venus’  knees. 

(1)  I  owe  the  substance  of  this  lai  to  my  friend  Ezra  Pound,  who  unearthed 
it,  ^ani9(f  (Ixvnfva  iroAAp,  in  some  Provencal  repertory. 
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Heartly  the  road  and  the  town 
Mauleon,  over  the  down, 

Sought  he,  and  the  renown 
Of  Savaric ; 

To  that  good  knight  he  knelt  down. 
Asking  of  him  in  bown 
Ahnesse  of  laurel  crown 
For  his  musick. 

Fair  him  Savaric  spake, 

“If  Goblas  you  know  to  make, 

“  Song  and  music  to  wake 
“For  your  part, 

“Horse  and  lute  shall  you  take 
“Of  Jongleur,  lightly  forsake 
“Cloister  for  woodland  brake 
“With  good  heart.” 

Down  the  high  month  of  May 
Now  rideth  Gobertz  his  way 
To  Aix,  to  Piiy,  to  Alais, 

To  Albi  the  old  ; 

In  Toulouse  mindeth  to  stay 
With  Count  Simon  the  Gay, 

There  to  abide  what  day 
Love  shall  hold. 

Shrill  riseth  his  song  : 

Cobla,  lai,  or  tenzon, 

None  can  render  him  wTong 
In  that  meinie — 

Love  alone,  that  erelong 
Showed  him  in  all  that  throng 
Of  ladies  Tibors  the  young. 

None  but  she. 

She  was  high-hearted  and  fair. 
Low -breasted,  wdth  hair 
Gilded,  and  eyes  of  vair 

In  burning  face  : 

On  her  Gobertz  astare, 

Looking,  stood  quaking  there 
To  see  so  debonnair 

Hold  her  place. 
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Proud  donzela  and  free,  ! 

To  clip  nor  to  kiss  had  she 
Talent,  nor  for  minstrelsy 
Was  she  fain  ; 

Mistress  never  would  be, 

Nor  master  have ;  but  her  fee 
She  vowed  to  sweet  Chastity, 

Her  suzerain.  j 

Then  this  Gobertz  anon  | 

Returneth  to  Mauleon,  1 

To  Savaric  maketh  moan  j 

On  his  knees. 

Other  pray’r  hath  he  none 

Save  this,  “Sir,  let  me  begone  I 

“Whence  1  came,  since  fordone  ! 

“My  expertise.” 

Quod  Savaric,  “Hast  thou  sped  | 

“  So  ill  in  a  ?Hors?  ”  Answered  ' 

This  Gobertz,  “By  my  head, 

“She  scorneth  me.” 

''Haiiherc  and  arms  then,  instead 
“Of  lute  and  begarlanded 
“Poll,  take  you,”  he  said, 

“For  errantry.” 

Now"  rides  he  out,  a  dubbed  knight. 

The  Spanish  road,  for  to  fight 
Paynimry  ;  day  and  night 

P^rgeth  he ;  j 

In  Saragoza  the  bright. 

And  Pampluna  with  might 
Seeketh  he  what  respite 

For  grief  there  be. 

War-dimmed  grew  his  gear,  ; 

Grim  his  visage ;  in  fear 
Listened  Mahound  his  cheer 
Deep  in  Hell. 

Fled  his  legions  to  hear 
Gobertz  the  knight  draw"  near. 

Now  he  closeth  the  year 
In  Compostell. 
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Offering  there  hath  he  made 
Saint  James,  candles  him  paid, 
Gold  on  the  shrine  hath  laid; 

Now  Gobertz 

Is  for  Toulouse,  where  that  maid 
Tibors  wonned  unafraid 
Of  Love  and  his  accolade 

That  breaketh  hearts. 

He  rode  north  and  by  east. 

Nor  rider  spared  he  nor  beast, 
Nor  tempered  spur  till  at  least 
Forth  of  Spain ; 

Not  for  mass-bell  nor  priest. 

For  fast-day  nor  yet  for  feast 
Stayed  he,  till  voyage  ceased 
In  Aquitaine. 

Now  remaineth  to  tell 
What  this  Gobertz  befell 
When  that  he  sought  hostel 
In  his  land. 

Dined  he  well,  drank  he  well, 
Envy  then  had  somedeal 
With  women  free  in  hordel 
For  to  spend. 

In  poor  alherc  goeth  he 
Where  bought  pleasure  may  be, 
Careless  proffereth  fee 
For  his  bliss. 

O  Gobertz,  look  to  thee. 

Such  a  sight  shalt  thou  see 
Will  make  the  red  blood  to  flee 
Thy  heart,  ywis. 

Fair  woman  they  bring  him  in 
Shamefast  in  her  burning  sin, 

All  afire  is  his  skin 
Par  amors. 

Look  not  of  her  look  to  win. 

Dare  not  lift  up  her  chin, 

Gobertz  ;  in  that  soiled  fond  thing 
Lo,  Tibors ! 
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“0  love,  0  love,  out,  alas! 

“That  it  should  come  to  this  pass, 
“And  thou  be  even  as  I  was 
“In  green  youth, 

“Whenas  delight  and  solace 
“Served  I  with  wantonness, 

“And  burned  anon  like  the  grass 
“To  this  ruth  1  ” 

But  then  lift  she  her  sad  eyes. 
Gray  like  wet  morning  skies. 

That  wait  the  sun  to  arise, 

Tears  to  amend. 

“Gobertz,  amic,”  so  she  cries, 

“By  Jesus’  agonies 
“Hither  come  I  by  lies 

“Of  false  friend.” 

“Sir  Eichart  de  Laund  he  hight, 

“  Who  fair  promised  me  plight 
“Of  word  and  ring,  on  a  night 
“  Of  no  fame  ; 

“So  then  evilly  bright 
“Had  his  will  and  delight 
“Of  me,  and  fled  unrequite 
“For  my  shame ! 

“Alas,  and  now'  to  my  thought 
“Flieth  the  woe  that  I  wrought 
“Thee,  Gobertz,  that  distraught 
“Thou  didst  fare. 

“Now'  a  vile  thing  of  nought 
“Fare  I  that  once  was  so  haught 
“And  free,  and  could  not  be  taught 
“By  thy  care.” 

But  Gobertz  seeth  no  less 
Her  honour  and  her  sw’eetness. 
Soon  her  small  hand  to  kiss 
Taketh  he, 

Saying,  “Now  for  that  stress 
“Drave  thee  here  thou  shalt  bless 
“God,  for  so  ending  this 
“Thy  penury.” 
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Yet  she  would  bid  him  away, 
Seeking  her  sooth  to  say, 

In  what  woful  array 
She  was  cast. 

“Nay,”  said  he,  “but,  sweet  may, 
“Here  must  we  bide  until  day  : 
“Then  to  church  and  to  pray 
“Go  we  fast.” 

Now  then  to  all  his  talent. 

Seeing  how  he  was  bent, 

Plim  the  comfort  she  lent 
Of  her  mind. 

Cried  Gobertz,  well  content, 

“If  love  by  dreariment 
“Cometh,  that  was  well  spent, 
“As  I  find.” 

Thereafter  somew'hat  they  slept. 
When  to  his  arms  she  had  crept 
For  comfort  and  freely  wept 
Sin  away. 

Up  betimes  then  he  leapt, 

Calling  her  name  :  forth  she  stepr 
Meek,  disposed,  to  accept 
What  he  say. 

By  hill  road  taketh  he  her 
To  the  gray  nuns  of  Beaucairt 
There  to  shred  off  her  hair 
And  take  veil. 

Himself  to  cloister  wdll  fare 
Monk  to  be,  with  good  care 
For  their  two  souls.  May  his  pray'r 
Them  avail ! 


Maurice  Hewlett. 
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We  all  grumble  at  the  rates  and  taxes— we  demur  at  keeping 
up  the  ever-increasing  lunatic  asylums,  prisons,  houses  of  deten¬ 
tion,  homes  of  refuge,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

How  many  stop  to  inquire  the  cause?  How  many  know  that 
the  brain  of  the  country  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of 
weak-minded  imbecility  and  vice.  People  do  not  seem  to  realise 
that  we  are  rearing  a  race  of  degenerates  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that 
the  future  of  Great  Britain  is  imperilled. 

It  is  worth  something  to  be  born  healthy,  and  decently 
cremated  and  buried.  In  time  we  shall  have  both  these  advan¬ 
tages.  Science  will  master  the  first ;  wisdom  will  accept  the 
second. 

Eugenics!  Half  the  wnrld,  even  the  intellectual  world,  has 
not  the  foggiest  idea  what  this  very  enlightening  word  means. 
Perhaps  my  interest  in  the  subject  was  aroused  in  my  childish 
days  by  Sir  Francis  Gallon ,  later  the  founder  of  the  Eugenics 
Education  Society,  who  was  a  constant  visitor  at  my  father’s 
house.  Humanity  will  one  day  bless  the  name  of  Gallon.  He 
it  was  who  out  of  a  chaos  of  superstition  opened  up  a  whole  new 
field  of  science  on  practical  lines.  At  first  Galton’s  "finger 
prints”  were  scoffed  at,  yet  to-day  every  prison  uses  these  finger 
prints  as  the  surest  means  of  identification.  Some  years  ago 
I  w'ent  to  stay  with  a  prison  official.  Naturally  I  was  interested 
in  my  surroundings,  and  listened  to  many  sad  tales. 

“The  first  time  these  people  come  here  is  often  an  accident. 
If  they  come  a  second  time  it  shows  some  leaning  towards  vice ; 
and  if  they  come  a  third  time  I  know  they  will  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives  in  and  out  of  gaol.” 

Long  did  I  ponder  over  these  words.  Statistics  only  con¬ 
firmed  the  Governor’s  remarks.  These  people  were  habitual 
criminals.  They  merely  left  their  cell  for  a  day,  or  a  week,  or 
a  month ;  but  back  they  came  again.  Sometimes  they  stayed 
away  a  little  longer  in  the  summer ;  but  in  the  winter,  when  it 
was  cold  outside,  they  returned  to  free  shelter  apparently  with 
intent.  These  are  the  people  we  householders — for  I  am  a  house¬ 
holder  who  pays  taxes  although  denied  a  vote — these  are  the 
men  and  women  we  have  to  maintain.  More  than  that,  these 
are  the  people  whose  progeny,  numerically  unrestricted,  is  born 
in  vice,  is  dragged  up  anyhow  and  by  anyone  whilst  the  parents 
themselves  are  under  the  penalty  of  the  law.  What  can  we 
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expect  from  such  a  stock,  weakened  by  parental  drunkenness, 
fceble-niindedness,  or  wickedness?  We  are  encouraging  a 
|X)pulation  of  degenerates,  and  degeneracy  is  worse  than  disease. 

It  cannot  be  cured. 

America  is  far  aliead  of  us.  Several  of  the  States  have  taken 
means  to  stop  the  transmission  of  criminal  tendencies.  They 
are  stamping  out  their  possible  spread.  Could  anything  be  more 
moral  than  to  stop  immorality?  Could  anything  be  more 
philanthropic  than  to  stamp  out  degeneracy?  Could  anything  be 
finer  for  a  race  than  obeying  the  laws  of  Eugenics,  and  while 
protecting  and  encouraging  the  fit,  guarding  and  keejung  the 
unfit,  and  preventing  their  reproduction?  This  may  not  be  a 
pretty  subject  to  the  vulgar  mind,  but  it  is  a  deep  and  serious 
one  for  all  educated  men  and  women,  and  it  is  a  theme  that  must 
be  faced  boldly  and  nobly,  unless  we  are  content  to  go  on  sub¬ 
sidising  a  constantly  increasing  degraded  urban  population  out 
of  the  rates  and  taxes,  and  by  endless  charitable  gifts  and 
pernicious  personal  doles. 

“Eugenics,”  officially  defined,  “is  the  study  of  agencies  under 
social  control  that  may  improve  or  impair  the  racial  qualities  of 
future  generations  either  physically  or  mentally.”  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  mass  of  poverty  grows  faster  than  benevolence  can 
alleviate  it,  and  one  person  in  every  forty  or  fifty  is  not  a  pauper. 
Think  of  it.  And  the  people  who  form  this  overwhelming 
majority  are  those  w'ho  arc  multiplying  and  planting  seeds  of 
sickness,  idleness,  and  mental  deficiency  in  our  midst. 

Until  our  degenerate  population  is  decreased,  poverty  will 
increase.  The  fertility  of  the  helpless  is  alarming — the  procrea¬ 
tion  of  their  kind  seems  to  be  their  only  industry. 

The  improvement  of  the  race,  for  that  is  w'hat  “Eugenics” 
broadly  means,  has  been  looked  upon  with  suspicion  ;  but  in  a 
few  years  this  scheme  will  be  proclaimed  a  working  fact  and  an 
unalterable  necessity. 

It  is  only  now  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  public  what  marvels 
science  can  accomplish,  and  we  are  still  miles  behind  Germany 
in  our  appreciation  of  what  has  been  done,  and  in  our  sacrifice  for 
scientific  endowment.  Few  things  are  more  pathetic  than  to 
hear  scientific  men  in  Great  Britain  bewailing  the  want  of  money 
to  carry  on  their  far-reaching  researches — money  which  the 
public  will  not  give,  probably  because  the  public  have  not  yet 
grasped  the  value  of  such  investigations.  Let  us  take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  chemistry.  A  great  many  important  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  England,  w^hich  have  been  brought  into  practical 
use  by  the  Germans.  I  believe  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  saying 
that  some  of  the  largest  chemical  money-making  concerns  in 
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Germany  owe  their  origin  to  the  inspiration  of  an  English  brain. 
It  is  proverbial  that  the  inventor  seldom  reaps  the  reward,  and, 
indeed,  we  have  had  abundant  proof  that  unless  an  invention 
is  perfected  and  actually  in  working  order,  our  countrymen  are 
not  sufficiently  alive  to  jx)tentialities  to  put  down  their  money, 
and  thus  it  is  that  Germany— wide  awake  to  every  new  scientific 
discovery — w^alks  in  and  takes  the  profit. 

Modern  eugenics  are  still  in  their  infancy.  These,  again, 
scientifically  tabulated,  are  the  work  of  an  Englishman,  but  the 
German,  with  his  accustomed  painstaking  capacity,  will  probably 
be  the  first  to  turn  them  to  advantage.  He  show^s  his  wisdom. 
He  looks  to  other  people  to  pioneer  the  w^ay,  and  once  the  path  is 
open  he  galloj^s  merrily  along  the  road. 

Can  anyone  doubt  the  necessity  of  teaching  parental  prudence 
and  sense  of  responsibility  on  reading  the  following  extract  from 
The  Timef!  :~ 


“Marriage  of  the  Weak-minded. 

“Albert  Gale,  22,  printer,  and  Elizabeth  Gale,  28,  laundress,  husband 
and  wife,  were  charged  with  the  manslaughter  of  their  newly-born  child. 
The  Grand  Jury  ignored  the  bill  for  murder.  The  male  prisoner  was  found 
insane  and  unfit  to  take  his  trial.  It  was  stated  that  he  suffered  from 
chronic  imbecility.  He  was  ordered  to  be  detained  until  His  Majesty’s 
pleasure  be  known.  The  female  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  manslaughter 
and  pleaded  ‘  guilty  ’  to  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  birth  of  the  child. 
She  also  was  weak-minded. 

“Mr.  Justice  Scrutton,  observing  that  it  was  a  very  melancholy  case, 
sentenced  the  female  prisoner  to  three  days’  imprisonment,  which  entitled 
her  to  be  at  once  discharged.” 

What  chance  would  that  child  have  had  with  such  a  heritage? 
The  Asylums  Committee  has  just  reported  another  case  of  an 
insane  woman  who  has  had  thirteen  children.  She  has  been 
twenty-six  times  in  asylums,  and  several  of  her  relatives  have 
almost  as  gruesome  a  record.  Eeeble-mindedness  is  an  innate 
condition,  and  its  victims  should  not  propagate  the  race.  As  we 
have  to  maintain  our  defectives  till  they  die,  we  might  in  the 
interest  of  humanity  take  measures  to  prevent  the  perpetuation 
of  their  kind  ;  anything  else  is  shirking  responsibility,  and  nothing 
less  than  criminal  complacency. 

Heredity  is  a  potent  factor  for  good  or  ill.  But,  of  course, 
environment  also  plays  an  important  part.  Catch  the  children 
young  enough  and  many  inherited  traits  can  be  subdued. 

This  case  of  environment  occurred  lately  at  Chelsea  :  — 

“  The  Sanitary  Inspector  said  in  the  four  six-roomed  houses  there  were 
eighty-throe  people  living — forty-one  adults  and  forty-two  children.  In  one 
house  of  six  rooms  there  were  twelve  adults  and  fourteen  children;  and  in 
another  ten  adults  and  fifteen  children.  The  rooms  were  in  a  filthy  con- 
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dition,  and  the  whole  property  was  in  a  very  insanitary  state.  It  was 
a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  district.” 

Training  undoubtedly  does  much.  Take,  as  a  simple  example, 
a  stupid  girl  from  such  a  home  ;  a  sensible  mistress  and  good  food 
will  often  make  a  capable  servant  of  her  in  a  few  months. 
Mentally  and  physically  the  girl  will  improve. 

With  increased  responsibility  we  get  improved  mental  training. 
Many  minds  are  cramped,  crippled,  and  confined,  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  social  prejudices ;  but  much  of  this  is  changing  with  the 
emancipation  of  women.  This  is  Woman’s  century.  As  women 
themselves  become  more  educated  they  educate  those  about  them. 
Women  of  fine  build  and  brain  make  fine  men. 

It  is  to  the  w^omen  of  the  country  we  must  look  in  this  great 
eugenic  movement.  Therefore  let  us  welcome  the  new  Insurance 
scheme  which  offers  payment  to  “poor  mothers.”  Mr.  Tjloyd 
George’s  suggestion  of  a  thirty  shillings  bonus  is  good,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  nearly  enough,  for  while  it  may  keep 
the  mother  from  her  employment  for  four  weeks,  it  will  not  give 
her  sufficient  nourishing  food  at  7s.  Gd.  a  week  (paid  to  the 
husband)  minus  wages  lost.  One  can  only  wish  the  sum  were 
doubled  or  trebled.  At  last  women  have  a  chance  of  recognition 
in  what  is  often  dangerous,  and  is  always  a  trying  ordeal.  We 
have  never  sufficiently  guarded  or  helped  our  prospective  mothers. 
I’he  price  of  excessive  maternity  is  generally  enfeeblement  or 
death.  Women  have  tried  in  vain  to  make  men  listen  to  the 
wants  of  their  poorer  sisters  during  that  greatest  of  all  functions — 
maternity.  If  the  race  is  really  to  be  improved,  this  dole  is  but 
a  palliative.  How  much  better  to  pay  to  prospective  mothers  the 
money  given  to  Members  of  Parliament.  Mothers  should  bo 
guarded,  protected,  and  fed  for  at  least  three  months.  Women 
of  the  poorer  classes  often  suffer  horribly.  As  Henry  D.  Harben 
says  in  an  able  pamphlet  on  Motherhood,  “In  the  early  years  of 
marriage  the  earnings  are  smallest,  and  the  expenses  highest ; 
therefore  the  proportion  of  poverty  is  greater  than  at  any  other 
time.”  And  it  is  then  that  young  women  become  mothers. 
Mothers  make  Empires.  Half  the  deaths  of  infants  occur  in  the 
first  three  months.  If  these  children  were  kept  alive  (as  they 
will  be  a  few  years  hence,  when  science  has  taught  the  poor  how 
to  feed  and  rear  their  offspring)  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
so  many  children  to  be  born,  and  the  mothers  could  harbour  their 
strength. 

The  Registrar-General,  in  his  last  report,  has  officially  stated 
that  “in  too  many  cases  high  birth-rates  are  associated  with 
excessive  sickness  and  mortality  during  the  first  few  years  of 
life,  the  result  being  that  not  only  do  fewer  than  a  normal  pro- 
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portion  of  the  children  survive  to  the  age  of  five  years,  but  those 
who  do  survive  to  that  age  have  fallen  below  the  normal  standard 
of  physical  fitness.  In  general,  the  localities  with  lower  birth¬ 
rates  experience  low  rates  of  child  mortality.”  A  low  birth-rate 
generally  means  a  low  death-rate,  because  the  mothers  have  more 
time  and  strength. 

The  day  is  coming  when  parenthood  will  be  discouraged  among 
the  biologically  unfit,  and  encouragement  will  be  given,  probably 
by  the  reduction  of  taxation  and  increase  of  scholarships,  in  the 
case  of  families  of  numerous  healthy  children. 

It  seems  to  me  that  eugenics  should  be  taught  in  every  school 
in  the  land,  taught  gently,  kindly,  and  with  discretion.  Taking 
the  flowers  as  examples,  the  boys  and  girls  should  learn  what  are 
the  marvels  of  birth  and  life,  and  responsibilities  involved,  and 
be  brought  to  realise  how  desirable  it  is  to  make  and  keep  a 
better  race. 

Really  it  is  deplorable,  that  with  such  an  enormous  band  of 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  as  we  have,  their  teaching  is 
not  directed  more  towards  the  supreme  public  good.  English 
and  arithmetic,  French  and  the  piano,  are  all  very  well,  but  a 
little  of  the  hygiene  of  domestic  life,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
newest  of  all  sciences,  eugenics,  could  advisedly  be  laid  before 
the  children  in  a  simple,  careful,  and  well-thought-out  way.  It 
is  so  easy  to  interest  little  people  in  the  mysteries  of  botany,  and 
with  that  foundation  everything  can  be  kept  pretty,  poetic,  and 
charming,  yet  true  to  nature,  while  tile  children’s  minds  are  led 
along  the  lines  that  wdll  finally  result  in  their  acceptance  of  the 
great  truths  of  heredity  and  eugenics.  Manchester  has  been  the 
first  town  to  devote  public  funds  to  this  end  in  its  municipal 
schools.  It  should  be  a  subject  taught  at  every  training  college. 

Research,  real  organised  research,  and  collection  of  statistics 
on  all  sides  are  required.  All  who  can  should  collect  pedigrees 
and  closely  follow'  idiosyncrasies  of  transmission,  and  send  them 
to  the  Eugenics  Society,  at  6  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  which 
Society  publishes  an  excellent  quarterly  review.  Surely  in  these 
enlightened  days,  when  mechanical  science  has  made  such  rapid 
strides,  the  facts  of  family  life  should  be  more  seriously  con¬ 
sidered.  In  a  few  years  the  advance  in  this  most  important 
branch  would  be  most  valuable.  To  my  mind,  the  two  most 
important  w'orks  the  Eugenics  Society  is  now'  engaged  on  are, 
first,  the  awakening  of  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  parent¬ 
hood,  and  secondly,  the  collection  of  statistics  and  the  codifying 
of  them  for  reference.  Statistics  are  the  basis  of  action. 
Through  them  we  discover  what  is  wrong,  at  what  age  short  sight, 
adenoids  (which  lead  to  deafness  as  years  go  on),  tuberculosis,  or 
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feeble-mindedness  develop.  We  seek  the  cause,  and  in  time  we 
shall  find  the  remedy.  School  teachers,  as  said  before,  might 
easily  lend  most  valuable  assistance— as  a  start — in  this  national 
work  by  following  and  carefully  checking  development  in  succes¬ 
sive  stages  in  the  young.  They  might  keep  charts  for  statistical 
analysis,  as  supplied  by  the  Eugenics  Society,  recording,  where 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  antecedents  of  the  little  scholars,  and 
from  time  to  time  such  other  information  as  the  Society’s  forms 
suggest. 

Of  late  the  State  itself  in  its  dealings  with  children  has  made 
some  momentous  advances  towards  the  Eugenic  ideal.  General 
medical  inspection  of  the  school  children  is  being  tentatively 
introduced.  A  sad  lesson  is  being  taught  from  this  medical  in¬ 
spection  of  our  industrial  population,  where  among  six  million 
school  children  40  per  cent,  suffer  from  bad  teeth,  10  per  cent, 
from  defective  sight,  40  per  cent,  from  uncleanliness,  and  a  large 
percentage  from  malnutrition. 

Now  that  children  are  wisely  tested  for  short  sight  in  the 
schools  there  will  be  fewer  headaches  and  backaches.  Bacteria  in 
the  mouth  have  bred  diseases.  Toothbrushes  will  do  away  with 
much  of  this  pernicious  danger.  Children  must  be  taught  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  these  medical  examinations,  and  must 
have  things  scientifically  explained  to  their  simple  minds.  But 
if  the  foregoing  suggestions  are  to  bear  their  best  fruit,  we  must 
go  further.  We  must  attack  the  evil  at  its  source  ;  and  this  brings 
me  to  a  more  delicate  aspect  of  the  subject. 

No  one  should  be  allowed  to  marry  without  a  doctor’s  certifi¬ 
cate.  It  should  be  as  necessary  as  the  marriage  lines.  Under 
our  present  careless  system  the  most  extraordinary  unions  take 
place.  Members  of  families  where  insanity  is  known  to  exist, 
where  drunkenness  has  been  hereditary  for  generations,  where 
consumption,  or  cancer  has  reduced  the  circle  one  by  one,  are 
free  in  this  country  to  marry  just  as  they  please,  no  inquiry 
being  made  by  the  other  party  to  the  contract.  Epileptics  are 
turned  out  of  convalescent  homes  in  hundreds,  partially  cured, 
maybe,  because  the  outdoor  life  they  lead,  free  from  care,  worry, 
and  all  responsibilities,  cures  them  temporarily;  but  when  sent 
out  into  the  hubbub  of  the  world  again,  the  fits  return.  These 
people  marry,  and  the  wretched  children  born  of  such  parents 
often  inherit  their  disease.  Grave  social  conditions  are  the  result. 
The  average  state  of  morals  and  intelligence,  as  disclosed  by 
official  reports,  must  make  all  right-minded  persons  pause  and 
think.  Public  opinion  ought  to  discountenance  marriage  of  the 
unfit — or  as  in  Germany  when  disaster  follows  by  transmitted 
disease  to  partner  or  child,  an  annulment  should  be  possible. 
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This  would  do  much  to  stamp  out  lunatics,  habitual  drunkards 
and  criminals.  Month  by  month,  more  and  more  members  of 
the  medical  profession  in  England  are  consulted  about  possible 
marriages.  The  women  of  Storvangar  in  Norway  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  measure  suggesting  that  each  party  to  a  marriage  should 
sign  a  certificate  of  health  specifying  any  hereditary  diseases  of 
which  they  were  cognisant  in  their  stock.  If  after  marriage 
anything  turned  up  to  ruin  the  health  or  position  of  the  other— 
that  false  certificate  was  to  be  the  key  to  dissolution.  No  one 
should  be  asked  to  live  with  an  habitual  drunkard  or  to  be  tied 
to  a  lunatic.  Every  man  or  w'oman  entering  America  has  to 
sign  a  certificate  somewhat  along  these  lines,  why,  therefore,  in 
the  more  important  venture  of  entering  matrimony  should  they 
not  do  the  same? 

If  the  London  County  Council  really  gave  warning  that  details 
obtained  in  their  Care  Committee  were  not  to  he  given  to  persons 
outside  the  icork,  they  are  standing  in  the  light  of  eugenics  in¬ 
stead  of  contributing  by  the  vast  means  at  their  disposal  to  the 
improvement  of  the  race. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  imperative  to  take  practical  steps 
for  the  permanent  care  of  feeble-minded  criminals  and  chronic 
paupers.  Those  who  lack  practical  experience  believe  the  border¬ 
line  is  indistinct,  though  medical  men  agree  that  the  practical 
diagnosis  is  easy.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  young  persons, 
feeble-minded  and  degenerate,  but  not  sufficiently  dangerous  or 
idiotic  to  be  shut  up,  are  left  to  run  about  the  streets,  free  to  get 
into  mischief,  irresponsible  themselves  and  uncontrolled  by  their 
families.  The  feeble-minded  are  a  curse  to  the  country  and 
a  menace  to  themselves.  They  include  drunkards,  tramps, 
criminals,  and  habitual  paupers. 

This  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  the  Eugenics  Society  is  taking 
up  most  warmly,  a  subject  in  which  women  can  help.  It  is  so 
complex  and  important  that  after  statistics  have  been  collected 
there  will  be  work  in  abundance  for  expert  committees  to  perform 
before  it  can  be  decided  what  can  be  done  to  cope  most  effectively 
with  a  peril  largely  the  outcome  of  the  promiscuous  mingling  of 
the  feeble-minded  w'ith  the  healthy  public,  and  so  menacing  to  the 
nation.  A  “Feeble-minded  Control  Bill”  is  now  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  with  the  prospect  of  the  permanent  control  of  these  people 
wdthin  sight. 

It  is  a  sad  and  unfortunate  fact  that  these  wretched  people 
bear  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  children  to  inherit  and 
carry  on  their  infirmities.  And  the  influence  of  a  feeble-minded 
child  among  other  children  in  an  already  poor,  squalid,  dirty, 
untidy,  ill-kept  home  can  only  be  bad.  Dr.  Karl  Pearson  admits 
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that  the  physically  inferior  and  mentally  slow  are  the  most 
fertile,  and  that  our  race  deterioration  is  in  progress,  but  indi¬ 
vidually  he  does  not  seem  to  think  much  can  be  done  by  environ¬ 
ment  or  teaching.  The  industrial  class  birth-rate  is  30  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  professional.  Years  ago  Herbert  Spencer  said  : 
‘‘The  higher  the  standard  of  intellectual  life  the  lower  will  be  the 
birth-rate.” 

At  a  home  like  Sir  William  Treloar’s  at  Alton,  where  nearly 
three  hundred  cripples  are  being  tended,  excellent  work  results. 
These  three  hundred  cripples  would  be  an  expense  and  anxiety  in 
their  squalid  homes.  There  they  are  cared  for,  and  if  they  get 
stronger  learn  a  trade.  In  fact,  they  are  systematically  taken  in 
hand.  The  boys  are  taught  leather  work  (they  make  kit  bags 
and  suit  eases),  tailoring,  and  boot-mending,  so  that  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  to  be  turned  off  they  have  some  chance  of  earning  a 
living.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  has  a  league  of  cripple 
children,  and  sells  their  wares  at  her  shops  in  Bond  Street,  much 
of  which  work  is  very  beautiful.  Once  the  cripples  are  born  it 
is  only  right  that  we  should  look  after  them ;  but  the  awful  thing 
is  that  feeble-minded  and  diseased  babies  are  ever  born  at  all. 

A  race  must  be  built  from  the  best  if  it  is  to  stand.  Yet  in 
Britain  one  person  in  every  hundred  and  thirty  is  officially 
qualified  as  insane.  There  are,  roughly  speaking,  nearly  300,000 
mentally  afflicted  persons  in  our  islands. 

The  birth-rate  in  all  civilised  countries  is  decreasing.  Large 
families  are  no  longer  necessary.  The  days  of  savage  living  by 
the  chase  are  over,  and  therefore  innumerable  children  are  not 
required  to  fight  and  hunt  and  multiply  again  to  maintain  the 
tribe.  More  than  that,  the  death-rate  has  decreased,  so  that  of 
the  children  born  more  grow  up.  Sanitation,  knowledge,  and 
science  give  infants  a  better  chance.  Those  born  are  not  exter¬ 
minated  as  quickly  as  formerly. 

Granting  that  the  birth-rate  has  decreased,  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  this  has  happened  only  in  the  upper  classes,  among 
the  people  with  money  and  brains,  the  very  people  to  produce 
the  right  sort  of  children,  to  tend  them  and  educate  them  pro¬ 
perly  afterwards.  What  of  the  others?  The  lower  we  go  in  the 
social  scale  the  more  prolific  the  people,  and  often  the  more  un¬ 
desirable  the  progeny.  The  uneducated  have  no  knowledge  of 
eugenics.  There  is  none  to  teach  them.  They  marry  young, 
often  far  too  young  ;  their  children  are  many,  and  the  mother  who 
may  be  constantly  ill  cannot  look  after  them  properly.  In  quality 
their  offspring  is  often  diseased,  imbecile,  or  crippled.  The  mass 
of  this  unhappy  human  production  falls  inevitably  upon  the  rate¬ 
payer,  and  it  presses  upon  him  increasingly  year  by  year.  In 
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our  times  we  are  still  allowing  degenerates  to  many  and  multiply 
the  unfit.  Little  girls  of  eight  or  ten  are  earrying  hig  hahie«5. 
and  ‘‘minding”  two  or  three  more  young  ehildren.  How  are 
these  little  girls  to  coi)e  with  such  a  position?  If  the  hahy  falls 
and  is  injured  for  life  it  is  not  her  fault — the  mother  is  washing 
at  home,  or  is  laid  up  with  her  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  child,  so 
it  is  no  one’s  fault  if  the  ehildren  are  neglected  and  the  little  maid 
worn  out.  She  knows  no  tidy  home,  she  lives  in  a  muddle,  and 
a  half-starved  scramble  until  she  herself  sinks  still  lower  in  the 
social  scale.  A  girl  so  placed  has  little  chance  and  much 
temptation. 

See  the  women  coming  out  of  Pentonville  any  morning  about 
nine  or  ten  o’clock.  Prisoners  are  branded — unintentionally 
branded,  but  nevertheless  branded.  Look  at  their  clothes.  One 
mass  of  creases  and  lines.  When  the  prisoner  goes  into  gaol  her 
garments  are  tied  up  in  a  bundle,  and  there  they  remain  until 
she  comes  out  again.  Naturally,  the  things  crease,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  sentence  so  the  severity  of  this  mark  of  degradation. 
.\ny  man  can  spot  the  habitual  female  gaol-bird.  He  knows  she 
is  practically  homeless  and  penniless,  and  she  quickly  falls  his 
victim.  These  discharged  prisoners  are  a  menace  to  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Once  liberated  they  are  free  to  resume  their  ancient  haunts 
of  vice  and  crime,  and  to  propagate  their  species. 

America — or  rather  some  of  the  States,  notably  Indiana— is 
alive  to  this  peril.  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty  is  doing  valuable  work.  He 
says :  “  The  restriction  and  control  of  propagation  must  be 
adopted  wnth  the  human  family  as  well  as  with  the  lower  animals. 
This  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  nation,  and  even  the  race,  under 
the  present  condition  of  civilisation.”  These  truths  have  led 
Indiana  to  adopt  the  only  scientific  method  of  eliminating  the 
unfit.  The  law  affecting  the  problem  from  the  marriage  side 
was  passed  in  1905  :  “No  licence  shall  be  issued  except  upon 
written  and  verified  application.  The  form  of  application  shall 
be  supplied  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  said  Board  may 
revise  said  form  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  advisable.  No 
licence  to  marry  shall  be  issued  when  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  is  an  imbecile,  epileptic,  of  unsound  mind,  or  under 
guardianship  .  .  .  nor  shall  any  licence  be  issued  when  either  of 
the  contracting  parties  shall  be  afflicted  with  a  transmissible 
disease.” 

“Marriage  is  illegal  without  a  licence,  and  a  penalty  of  $10,000 
fine  lies  against  any  county  clerk  for  issuing  a  licence  contrary 
to  the  law,  and  the  same  petialty  lies  against  any  ]ierson 
authorised  to  marry  who  does  so  when  the  applicant  has  no 
licence.  Strongly  enforced,  this  law’  without  doubt  will  reduce 
degeneracy.” 
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Indiuuu  huH  gone  even  lurtlier  in  practice.  It  lias  aiiopteil 
male  sterilisation  with  consent. 

.\nothcr  American  has  brought  iorwani  a  liill  ta.xing  e\ery 
bachelor  over  thirty-five  years  of  age,  unless  he  can  produce  a 
satisfactory  reastin  for  his  celibacy.  So  far  so  go<Ml.  'I'he  forty 
shillings  a  year  taken  from  the  bachelor  are  to  form  a  "  {mpulation 
fund”  which  is  to  help  the  mothers  of  children.  Every  mother 
is  apparently  to  be  rewarded  with  .i‘20  for  each  child  born.  The 
Senate  of  Illinois  seems  decidedly  advanced,  but  so  far  the  par¬ 
ticulars  do  not  state  if  these  parents  are  to  have  health  certiticates, 
or  whether  they  can  add  to  a  population  of  deterioration  and 
degeneracy.  Anierica  may  still  want  quantity,  in  spite  of  her 
eighty  or  ninety  millions  ;  but  Great  Britain,  with  half  her  poinila- 
tion  and  a  vastly  smaller  area,  certainly  does  not  want  her 
population  multiplied  unless  it  promises  healthy  vigour.  Still, 
one  cannot  but  feel  admiration  for  the  American  gentleman  who 
seriously  considers  the  population  question  and  starts  an  endow¬ 
ment  scheme  for  mothers. 

A  large  percentage  of  crime  has  its  well-spring  in  feeble¬ 
mindedness.  Let  us  go  back  to  our  prisons  and  observe  the  faces 
of  the  men  and  w’omen  occupants.  Some  denote  cunning,  but 
the  average  represent  stupidity.  Drink  is  the  root  of  much  of 
the  evil — drink  sought  to  give  temporary  respite  from  hideous 
surroundings  by  men,  drink  taken  in  place  of  food  by  over-worked, 
under-paid  women.  Every  crime  follows  in  the  wake  of  drink. 
We  catch  such  people,  try  them  before  a  jury,  clap  them  into  gaol. 
When  there,  the  trade  unions  prevent  our  teaching  them  much 
that  is  useful,  or  our  jndsons  might  become  valuable  institutions 
supplementing  defective  up-bringing;  apprenticeship  warehouses, 
from  w'hich  the  persons  sent  out  wnuld  be  of  use  to  themselves 
and  of  some  little  value  to  the  world.  But  we  teach  most  of  our 
prisoners  nothing,  turn  them  out  as  ignorant  as  they  entered, 
allow  them  to  propagate  their  species  unchecked,  and  generally 
to  find  their  way  back  on  to  the  rates. 

What  right  have  we  to  shut  our  eyes  to  so  grave  a  situation? 
Can  it  be  w-ell  to  let  these  unthinking  people  go  on  bringing  into 
the  world  unfit  children  whom  they  can  control  no  more  than  they 
can  control  themselves.  Would  it  not  be  wdser  to  put  them  on 
to  the  land,  to  colonise,  and  let  them  lead  healthy  out-of-door 
lives — married  it  may  be,  but  sterilised — leaving  the  world  no 
worse  than  they  found  it,  even  if  they  cannot  make  it  better? 
.And  after  a  prisoner  has  been  convicted  for  a  third  time,  would 
it  not  be  wiser  to  treat  him  as  a  lunatic  and  guard  him  from 
further  harm? 

We  are  positively  encouraging  profligacy,  crime,  and  drink 
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when  we  allow  our  freshly  released  convicts  to  mingle  freely  with 
the  populace  and  spread,  not  only  their  demoralising  ideas,  but 
the  seeds  of  future  criminality  in  their  promiscuous  offspring. 

Seventy-five  thousand  people  rot  away  from  consumption  every 
year  in  Great  Britain.  Some  of  them  could  be  saved,  but  many 
are  incurable.  Science,  of  which  eugenics  is  the  “health  of  the 
nation  ”  side,  has  done  much  to  open  men’s  minds  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Consumption  is  henceforth  to  be  notifiable. 

The  study  of  Eugenics  will  bring  about  a  healthier  and  stronger 
nation.  Better  conditions  will  yield  better  work.  The  term 
Eugenics  will  be  as  well  known  one  day  as  the  word  measles,  and 
infinitely  more  useful;  meantime,  eugenics  appear  to  be  caviare 
to  the  general  public.  The  area  of  investigation  is  so  large  that 
it  is  impossible  to  probe  deeply  in  a  single  article  of  this  kind ; 
the  biological  causes  of  infant  mortality  alone  cover  a  large  field ; 
the  history  of  mixed  racial  marriages  and  their  results  is  a  subject 
in  itself.  The  problems  of  morals,  of  ability,  of  destitution,  of 
population,  of  degeneracy  and  imbecility,  all  come  under  its  head. 

The  transmission  and  cure  of  drunkenness  is  another  side. 
Then  there  is  our  present  Poor  Law  system,  a  complicated  and 
wasteful  scheme  which  demands  drastic  change.  Its  workings 
subsidise  the  reproduction  of  the  unfit,  and  discourage  the  thrifty. 
Paupers,  in  many  instances,  become  destitute  from  congenital 
defects  of  mind  and  body.  Too  sickly  to  compete  with  the  world, 
they  drift  into  being  continuous  burdens  upon  the  rates.  Whole 
families  and  generations  of  families  occupy  this  unenviable  posi¬ 
tion.  Ill-health  fosters  social  incompetence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  many,  indeed  most,  characteristics 
are  inborn,  others  are  acquired  by  environment.  While  we  must 
help  the  race  to  encourage  the  best  in  the  former  case,  we  must 
also  train  those  already  living  towards  the  latter. 

All  these  things,  and  many  more,  are  being  scientifically  in¬ 
quired  into  by  the  Eugenics  Education  Society  in  a  quiet  way. 
Now,  however,  the  field  of  investigation  may  be  increased  through 
the  appeal  for  funds  made  by  the  Francis  Gal  ton  Laboratory 
Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London,  and  signed  by  Lord  Eosebery,  the  Chancellor;  by  Sir 
William  Collins,  the  Vice-Chancellor;  Sir  Edward  Busk,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Convocation;  Sir  Henry  Miers,  the  Principal 
of  the  University ;  and  other  members  of  the  committee.  The 
appeal  is  for  contributions  towards  a  sum  of  £15,000,  which  is 
required  in  order  to  build  the  Galton  Laboratory  for  Eugenics. 
Sir  Francis  Galton  bequeathed  £45,000  to  the  University  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  study  of  national  eugenics,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  the  University  would  see  fit  to  preserve  the 
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capital  intact,  not  encroaching  materially  upon  it  for  cost  of 
building,  fittings,  or  library.  The  extra  money  is  now  wanted 
for  building  suitable  rooms  for  research  on  ground  given  for  the 
purpose  by  the  University  of  London.  Eugenics  is  a  science 
which  one  hopes  in  time  will  produce  and  rear  a  well-bred,  men¬ 
tally  and  physically  \vell-endowed  race,  as  free  as  possible  from 
inherited  defects.  In  a  few  words,  the  betterment  of  the  race 
generally  is  implied  by  eugenics.  Want  of  health  brings  want 
of  purpose,  want  of  purpose  ends  in  loafing  and  moral  degrada¬ 
tion;  multiplication  of  the  unfit  brings  misery  to  the  homes, 
strikes  in  the  factories,  over-flowing  asylums  and  prisons,  and 
the  general  degeneracy  of  the  nation.  By  the  study  of  Eugenics, 
and  the  careful  application  of  its  doctrines,  in  time  the  root  of 
these  national  calamities  may  be  cut  and  the  world  be  made 
better. 

With  the  unemployed  question  ever  before  us,  or,  more  im¬ 
portant  still,  the  “unemployable”  and  “incorrigible  rogues,” 
which  form  the  greater  number,  we  must  face  facts.  The  life¬ 
blood  and  power  of  the  country  are  being  sapped.  If  we  cannot 
cure  the  canker  we  can,  at  least,  prevent  its  progress.  Our 
present  economic  condition  is  disastrous.  What  party  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  effect,  science  perhaps  may. 

By  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  Dr.  Archdall  Reid,  one  of  the 
great  authorities  on  heredity,  has  lately  been  persuaded  to  join  the 
Eugenics  Council.  He  thinks  our  poorer  classes  are  mentally 
inferior  merely  because  their  opportunities  have  been  bad.  He 
would  “stop  breeding  in  the  case  of  imbeciles,  and  train  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  orders ;  some  characters  are  inborn  and  some 
acquired,  so  we  must  breed  for  the  former  and  train  for  the  latter. 
One  must  study  each  character  on  its  own  merits,  and  decide 
which  it  is  (inborn  or  acquired),  and  then  advocate  the  appropriate 
treatment.”  A  fact  from  him  is  worth  a  cartload  of  supposition 
from  other  people.  In  every  way  the  Eugenics  Education 
Society  of  England  is  establishing  itself  as  one  of  the  great  move¬ 
ments  of  the  day.  It  is  to  hold  the  First  International  Eugenics 
Congress  in  London  next  July.  Hygiene  and  Eugenics  will  do 
more  to  suppress  crime  than  law. 

A  healthier,  stronger,  purer,  happier,  and  wiser  race  will  be 
the  outcome  of  the  doctrine  of  Eugenics. 

E.  Alec-Tweedik. 
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The  outstanding  characteristic  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  Bill  is  its 
recognition,  for  the  first  time,  of  Ireland’s  right  to  control, 
within  strict  limits,  all  branches  of  her  own  taxation,  including 
those  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  on  articles  of  consumption 
which  have  always  constituted  the  greater  part  of  her  tax-revenue. 
Partial  effect,  at  any  rate,  has  been  given  to  the  unchallenged 
and  indisputable  conclusion  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  1894^, 
namely,  that  Ireland  is  a  distinct  economic  unit  unfit  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  same  fiscal  system  as  Great  Britain.  This  is  one  of 
the  root  facts  of  the  Irish  problem.  If  the  Commission  had  been 
appointed  two  years  earlier,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  certainly  have 
been  compelled  to  recognise  the  established  truth  in  his  Bill  of 
1893,  to  the  vast  simplification  of  all  subsequent  controversy. 

It  is  a  step  forward  that  the  principle  of  fiscal  diversity  is  at 
length  conceded,  though  many  Home  Eulers  must  regret  that 
it  does  not  receive  ungrudging  recognition  in  the  fiscal  autonomy 
which  the  most  clear-headed  and  courageous  members  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission  actually  proposed,  nor  even  in  the  somewhat 
more  limited  scheme  which,  as  we  now  know,  the  Committee 
of  financial  experts  appointed  to  advise  the  Government  last 
year  also  unanimously  urged. ^  But  our  greatest  regret  must 
be  that  fiscal  autonomy  itself,  or  the  nearest  feasible  approach 
to  it,  has  not  been  given  its  true  place  in  a  simple,  harmonious 
and  final  scheme  of  self-government,  embodying  in  unmis- 
takeable  outlines  the  greatest  of  all  the  ideals  lying  behind 
Hon^e  Eule,  the  nature  of  the  task  before  the  Irish  in  achieving 
that  ideal,  and  the  means  by  which  alone  it  can  be  achieved. 
There  is  no  question,  I  believe,  that  the  Irish  people  have  the 
grit  to  undertake  the  task  and  the  power  to  fulfil  it.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  British  people,  once  thoroughly  cognisant 
of  the  issue,  would  accord  them  the  means  and  give  them  loyal 
encouragement.  But  both  to  Ireland  and  England  the  issue 
must  be  plain,  and  the  choice  ought  to  be  plainly  reflected  in 
the  organic  structure  of  the  Home  Eule  Bill. 

The  ideal  is  self-reliance;  the  means  of  winning  it,  responsi¬ 
bility.  These  are  meaningless  phrases  to  those  who  see  nothing 
in  the  craving  for  self-government  hut  a  lust  for  revenge  and 
tyranny  which  it  is  now  the  avow^ed  aim  of  the  Unionist  party 
to  assuage  by  bribes.  The  best  repudiation  of  this  sordid  parody 
of  statesmanship  would  have  been  to  frame  a  scheme  which  bore 
stamped  upon  it  the  resolve  of  Ireland  and  the  obligation  of 
(1)  Cd.  6153,  1912,  Report  of  Sir  H.  Primrose’s  Committee. 
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Ireland  within  a  definite  statutory  period  to  become  a  solvent, 
contributing  State  within  the  Empire.  The  Bill  does  not  abso¬ 
lutely  exclude,  though  it  obscures,  that  ideal.  Within  its  four 
corners  Ireland  will  find  the  statutory  power,  sooner  or  later, 
to  achieve  that  which  is  not  only  the  first  condition  of  nation¬ 
hood  itself,  but  the  first  condition  of  inclusion  in  a  sound  and 
normal  Federation  of  States.  In  the  meantime,  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  out-manoeuvre  Ulster  extremists,  to  reassure 
nervous  people  in  Great  Britain,  to  limit  the  scope  of  the 
problems  for  Irish  statesmen  at  the  outset,  and  to  sustain  the 
theory  that  Irish  Home  Rule  is  only  the  first  step  in  a  general 
scheme  of  Federation,  have  resulted  in  a  measure  which, 
initially  at  any  rate,  places  the  most  drastic  restrictions  upon 
Irish  responsibility,  appears  rather  to  discourage  than  stimulate 
their  removal,  and  to  disguise  rather  than  to  accentuate,  with  a 
view  to  its  rapid  cure,  the  present  insolvency  of  Ireland. 

To  illustrate  the  position  briefly  in  terms  of  finance  :  Ireland 
is  to  have  large  powers  over  every  branch  of  her  revenue,  though 
no  power  of  collecting  or  in  the  first  instance  of  imposing  it,  and 
no  power,  initially  at  any  rate,  over  nearly  half  her  expenditure. 
That  is  one  anomaly;  another,  inseparably  associated  with  it,  is 
the  retention  of  Irish  members  at  Westminster,  with  power  to 
vote  not  only  on  Imperial  questions,  but  on  British  local 
questions.  These  two  points,  (1)  the  powers  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  Executive,  especially  in  their  financial  aspect ;  (2)  the 
Irish  representation  at  Westminster,  form  the  core  of  the 
Bill.  Everything  else  is  secondary,  and  in  order  to  present  a 
clear  account  of  the  whole  Bill,  it  will  be  best  to  deal  first  with 
matters  of  secondary  importance  and  then  to  concentrate  on 
the  cardinal  and  more  controversial  features  of  the  measure. 

I. — The  Irish  Parliament  (Clauses  6 — 12). 

The  provisions  constituting  the  Irish  Parliament  will  not 
seriously  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  Bill  or  the  smooth  working 
of  the  future  Irish  State.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  find  that  Ireland’s  subsequent  power  to  amend  her  own 
Constitution,  without  prejudice  to  Imperial  supremacy,  is  so 
limited  as  that  conferred  in  Clause  9  (3)  (that  is,  over  franchise, 
constituencies,  and  mode  of  election  for  the  Lower  House).  A 
constituent  State  or  Province  in  any  Federation  in  the  world, 
and  a  fortiori  a  self-governing  Colony,  has  vastly  larger  powders 
than  this,  and  the  restriction  gives  any  controversial  feature  in 
the  Bill  much  more  consequence  than  it  would  otherwise  possess. 
Viewed  in  that  light,  the  membership  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  164,  appears  to  be  rather  unduly  large,  while  criticism 
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of  the  nominated  Senate  gains  peculiar  force.  Though  there 
is  not  a  single  Upper  Chamber  in  the  world,  hereditary,  elective, 
nominated,  or  hybrid,  which  gives  complete  satisfaction,  the 
permanently  nominated  Senate  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  is, 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  least  satisfactory,  while  three  Provinces 
within  that  Federation  have  abolished  their  Upper  Chambers 
altogether.  In  the  case  of  Ireland  initial  nomination  (in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Imperial  Government)  was  defensible  as 
simplifying  at  the  outset  the  formation  of  a  body  in  which 
minority  interests  and  moderate  opinion  could  be  strongly  repre¬ 
sented.  If  another  plan  is  requisite,  there  is  a  great  chance  for 
the  advocates  of  Proportional  Representation.  As  a  compromise, 
the  model  of  the  South  African  Union,  where  the  Senate  is 
partly  nominated  and  partly  elected  (though  indirectly)  might 
be  adopted. 

II. — Imperial  Suprem.vcy  (Clauses  1  (2),  4,  7,  31). 

This  is  assured  as  completely  as  any  statute  can  assure  it,  and 
in  one  important  respect,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  the 
Government  have  gone  to  excessive  lengths  in  assuring  it.  Mr. 
Asquith  rightly  emphasised,  and  the  Bill  rightly  emphasises,  the 
indefeasible  power,  both  legislative  and  executive,  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  and  Government ;  but  so  far  as  legal  form  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  add  to  the  organic  regulations 
which  now  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
over  all  subordinate  legislatures  within  the  Empire.  All  power 
emanates  from  the  Sovereign,  and  is  exercised  locally  in  his  name 
through  the  Royal  representative,  whether  a  Colonial  Governor,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  This  officer, 
under  Home  Rule,  will  for  the  first  time  justify  his  existence, 
and  lose  the  preposterously  anomalous  characteristics  which 
distinguish  him  under  the  so-called  “Union.”  He  will  no  longer 
be  the  nominal  ruler,  necessarily  a  Protestant,  of  a  conquered 
Crown  Colony,  with  an  English  Chief  Secretary  in  despotic  con¬ 
trol  over  a  bureaucracy  as  irresponsible  as  it  is  unwieldy  and 
extravagant.  He  will  be  a  constitutional  Viceroy  or  Governor, 
of  no  prescribed  creed  (Clause  31),  acting  in  a  double  capacity, 
normally  on  the  advice  of  Irish  Ministers,  but  subject  to  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  Imperial  Government. 

(])  Legislation  (Clause  7). — In  the  legislative  sphere  he  will, 
in  that  double  capacity,  exercise  the  direct  veto  on  Irish  Bills, 
together  with  the  power  of  postponement  (for  an  undefined 
period).  The  further  inherent  right  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  pass  Acts  applicable  to  Ireland  is  expressly  affirmed  in 
Clause  41,  and,  as  in  the  Bill  of  1893,  the  section  from  the 
Colonial  Laws  Validity  Act,  providing  for  the  over-riding 
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force  of  an  Imperial  enactment  in  a  case  of  conflict  of  laws, 
is  inserted.  It  is  impossible  to  impose  further  checks  without 
nullifying  the  principle  of  Home  Eule,  which  is  based  on  the 
dearly-bought  experience  of  a  century  and  a  half  that  liberty 
promotes  harmony  and  loyalty.  No  checks  whatsoever  will 
satisfy  the  school  of  critics  who  are  indifferent,  and  who  in  the 
case  of  the  Colonies  always  have  been  indifferent,  to  this,  the 
fundamental  spirit  of  Imperial  institutions  ;  but  thinking  men  will 
see  in  the  proximity  of  the  two  countries,  and  in  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  close  association  of  interests,  especially  commercial 
interests,  which  result  from  it,  a  surer  guarantee  of  harmony 
and  friendship  than  exists  in  any  other  part  of  the  Empire. 

(2)  Executive  (Clause  4). — In  this  sphere  the  Government 
have  gone  abnormally  far.  Presumably  there  are  some  legal 
reasons  for  deserting,  in  Clause  4,  the  .simple  and  succinct 
phraseology  of  Clause  7  of  the  Bill  of  1886,  in  favour  of  the 
lengthy  definition  of  the  status  and  duties  of  Irish  Ministers. 
But  the  really  serious  point  is  the  maintenance  under  Imperial 
control  for  six  years  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary  (Clause  2), 
the  only  Civil  force,  except  the  Dublin  Police,  for  ensuring  law 
and  order  in  Ireland.  It  will  be  more  fitting  to  refer  to  this 
grave  restriction  under  the  head  of  “Eeservations.” 

III.— Judges  and  Civil  Servants  (Clauses  27-30). 

In  contrast  is  the  Irish  control  from  the  first  of  the  Judiciary. 
As  in  both  previous  Bills  final  appeals  from  Irish  Courts  are  to 
lie,  not  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but  to  that  Imperial  Court  of 
Appeal,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Wisely, 
the  provisions  for  Exchequer  Judges,  inserted  in  both  previous 
Bills,  have  been  dispensed  with.  The  safeguards  for  the  vested 
interests  of  Civil  Servants  and  Judges  appear  to  be  adequate. 

IV. — Minority  Safeguards  (Clause  3). 

The  Senate  and  the  Imperial  control  over  Police  may  be  re¬ 
garded,  in  one  light,  as  safeguards  for  the  minority.  Under 
this  heading,  however,  I  refer  only  to  the  provisions  contained  in 
Clause  3  guarding  against  sectarian  privilege  or  tyranny,  which, 
it  is  pleasant  to  observe,  are  not  accompanied,  as  they  were  in 
1893,  by  the  “slavery”  amendments  to  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution.  Referring,  not  to  matters  which  must  need  legislation 
from  some  quarter,  but  to  matters  which  ought  not  to  provoke 
legislation  from  any  quarter,  they  stand  in  a  category  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  paralleled  in  restrictive  enactments  in  the  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  United  States,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  They  are  not  “insults”  to  any 
one,  but  self-imposed  ordinances  registering  certain  principles 
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which  have  come  to  command  common  assent  among  the 
enlightened  white  races ;  principles  whose  brutal  and  systematic 
abrogation  by  the  ascendant  Protestant  minority  in  the  terrible 
Penal  Code  against  Catholics  and  the  economic  and  political  serf¬ 
dom  it  imposed,  caused  most  of  the  disasters  and  miseries  of 
Irish  history.  The  race-memory  of  this  dreadful  ascendancy  in 
the  past,  and  the  hereditary  and  instinctive  dread  of  retaliation  at 
the  hands  of  an  emancipated  majority,  is  the  main  reason  for  the 
sincere  apprehensions  felt  by  a  large  number  of  the  present 
generation  of  Irish  Protestants.  It  is  idle  to  expect  that  Clause  3 
will  allay  these  apprehensions,  if  they  are  not  already  allayed 
by  the  historical  facts  of  Catholic  tolerance  in  Ireland  under  the 
most  terrible  provocation,  by  the  consciousness,  implanted  in 
every  Irishman,  of  the  appalling  results  for  both  creeds  and  races 
of  religious  persecution,  and  by  the  world-wide  demonstration  of 
the  truth  that  any  political  authority  claimed  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  weakened  by  every  enhancement  of  political  freedom. 
But  it  can  at  least  be  said  that  every  possible  statutory  precaution 
has  been  taken  in  the  Bill.  No  external  force  would  be  needed  to 
penalise  the  infraction  of  these  prohibitions.  Infraction  would 
lead  the  Irish  State,  like  half  the  States  in  Europe,  to  perish 
under  intestinal  disunion. 

V.— Reservations  from  Irish  Authority  (Clause  2). 

(1)  First  come  the  ordinary  restrictions  which  would  be  valid 
without  statutory  expression,  and  apply  to  every  Colony,  i.e., 
questions  affecting  the  Crown,  peace  and  war,  the  Imperial  Army 
and  Navy,  neutrality,  extradition,  &c.  To  these  are  added  the 
list  of  subjects  contained  in  the  Bill  of  1893,  i.e.,  trade  and 
navigation  (except  inland),  coinage,  patents,  copyrights,  merchant 
shipping,  &c.,  in  all  of  which  the  Colonies  have  large,  though  not 
complete,  powers, 

(2)  Constabulary . — The  reservation  of  the  Constabulary  for  six 
years  was  incidentally  referred  to  under  the  head  of  Imperial 
Supremacy.  It  is  a  departure  from  precedent  and  sound 
principle,  unparalleled,  not  only  in  the  most  insignificant  self- 
governing  Colony,  but  in  the  meanest  constituent  State  of  the 
most  highly  centralised  Federation,  Colonial  or  foreign. 
It  will  be  defended,  no  doubt,  for  its  reassuring,  and 
at  the  same  time  for  its  deterrent,  effect  upon  the  minority. 
That  will  prove  to  be  an  error.  Irreconcilable  extremists  will 
entertain  no  such  assurance  or  deterrent,  while  moderates  and 
neutrals,  who  are  far  more  numerous  in  Ireland  than  most  people 
suppose,  will  join  with  the  genuine  Home  Rulers  in  condemning 
a  restriction  which  robs  the  Irish  Legislature  and  Government 
of  that  dignity  and  responsibility  which  ought  to  belong  to  every 
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such  authority,  however  humble.  We  can  only  trust  that  in 
actual  practice  this  sharp  separation  of  executive  from  legislative 
authority  will  not  lead  to  confusion  and  embarrassment,  that  the 
Legislature  will  not  lose  prestige,  and  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
will,  in  fact,  place  the  means  of  preserving  the  King’s  peace  in 
Ireland  at  the  disposal  of  the  King’s  Ministers  in  Ireland.  But 
the  bad  results  remain  of  keeping  this,  the  most  abnormally 
extravagant  of  all  the  Irish  Departments,  temporarily  out  of  reach 
of  economical  reform  on  the  part  of  Ireland  herself. 

(3)  Land  Purchase. — Those  who  realise  from  long  and  anxious 
study  how  profoundly  even  one  restriction  upon  Irish  power  can 
affect  the  whole  scheme  of  Home  Eule  may  be  inclined  to  see 
in  the  reservation  of  Land  Purchase  a  governing  reason  for  many 
other  limitations.  To  avert  that  risk,  we  have  argued  for  giving 
the  Imperial  Government  its  due  share  in  the  nomination  of 
high  officials  in  the  Land  Commission,  for  asserting,  if  necessary, 
its  right  to  make  further  loans  dependent  on  its  own  conditions, 
and,  for  the  rest,  to  make  the  collection  of  tenants’  annuities  and 
the  payment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  present  and  future 
loans  a  direct  obligation  of  the  Irish  Government.  Precedents 
for  the  principle  of  such  a  scheme  are  already  abundant  in  the 
guaranteed  loans  issued  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  Canada, 
the  Transvaal,  and  several  foreign  powers,  Greece,  Turkey,  &c., 
where  the  only  security,  but  the  best  of  all  securities,  is  the  good 
faith  of  the  borrowing  State  and  the  stringent  necessity  of 
sustaining  its  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  underrate  the  difficulties  of  applying  the  principle  to  Ireland, 
in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  required,  the  reluctance 
of  the  City  to  find  money  for  “Bog  Stock,”  even  with  the  in¬ 
violable  guarantee  of  the  Imperial  Consolidated  Fund ;  the  fears, 
hardly  more  logical,  of  new  and  unconscionable  terms  of  Purchase, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Imperial  Government  would  never 
make  the  basis  of  a  new  loan,  and,  not  the  least  'weighty  reason 
perhaps,  the  reluctance  of  the  Irish  leaders  to  face  the  growing 
cost  of  excess  stock,  landlords’  bonus,  and  other  working  expenses 
of  the  Purchase  system. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  all  these  difficulties  were  not 
manfully  faced  in  view  of  the  transcendent  importance  to 
Ireland  of  obtaining  control  over  the  whole  of  her  own  domestic 
administration.  In  the  meantime  it  is  a  mystery,  not  solved 
by  the  vague  words  in  Clause  2  (11)  (a),  how  it  is  proposed 
to  distinguish  between  the  Purchase  work  of  the  Estates  Com¬ 
missioners,  Land  Commission,  and  Congested  Districts  Board, 
and  the  other  functions  of  the  two  latter  bodies.  In  both  cases 
the  same  officials  will  necessarily  be  Irish  servants  for  some 
purposes  and  Imperial  servants  for  others,  while  the  most  im- 
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portant  duty  of  the  Land  Commission  is  that  of  fixing  judicial 
rents,  upon  the  scale  of  which  Land  Purchase  itself  is  by  statute 
rigidly  conditioned.  Advocates  of  Irish  control  were  influenced 
by  a  fear  that  the  reservation  of  Purchase  would  involve  the 
reservation  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  the  whole  structure 
of  the  Land  Commission,  and,  perhaps,  all  land  legislation. 
If  these  fears  were  groundless,  it  is  only  too  likely  that  two 
reservations  actually  made,  those  of  Police  and  the  collection 
and  acquisition  of  Irish  revenue,  were  inspired,  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  decision  to  make  the  collection  of  tenants’  annuities  an 
Imperial  duty,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  desire  to  obtain 
a  lien  on  Irish  revenues  for  the  due  payment  of  those  annuities, 
as  prescribed  in  Clause  18.  Neither  motive  is  consistent  with  a 
thorough  application  of  the  Home  Kule  principle. 

(4)  Other  Public  Loans  already  outstanding ,  that  is,  loans 
made  by  the  Irish  Board  of  Works  (about  ten  millions),  and  loans 
through  the  Land  Commission  for  labourers’  cottages  (about  four 
millions),  are  also  permanently  reserved.  Savings  Banks  are 
withheld  for  a  minimum  period  of  ten  years. 

(5)  Old  Age  Pensions. — This  reservation  is  the  result  of  the 
long  postponement  of  autonomy  in  a  country  of  an  economic 
stamp  profoundly  different  from  and  inferior  to  that  of  the 
dominant  country,  and  inferior  for  the  precise  reason  that  it  has 
lacked  power  to  govern  its  own  economic  destiny.  Enormous 
as  the  cost  of  Irish  Old  Age  Pensions  is — grim  evidence  of  the 
famine,  poverty  and  emigration  which  have  desolated  that  un¬ 
happy  country — it  is  of  the  most  urgent  importance  that  Ireland 
should  in  her  own  interest  assume  both  control  and  payment. 
The  scale  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  and 
the  standard  of  living,  and  the  excess  is  far  from  being  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  productive  industry.  Clause  5  gives  power  to  Ireland, 
which  she  ought  instantly  to  use,  to  assume  payment  and  control 
at  twelve  months’  notice ;  but  her  decision  on  a  matter  like  this 
ought  to  ha\e  been  known  in  advance.  The  financial  significance 
of  Pensions  ought  to  have  been  explained  to  the  people  by  their 
leaders  in  1908,  and  kept  in  view. 

(6)  National  Insurance  is  an  expensive  piece  of  social 
mechanism  which,  rashly  as  she  accepted  it  last  year,  an 
autonomous  Ireland  ought  to  control  and  pay  for  from  the  first. 
Here,  too,  she  has  the  option  (Clause  5),  but  not  the  obligation. 

(7)  Taxation. — Lastly,  the  power  of  collecting  all  taxes,  Irish 
and  Imperial  (Clause  2  (c)),  of  transmitting  them  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  (Clause  14  (2) ),  and  of  fixing, 
in  the  first  instance,  their  amount  and  character  (Clause  1  (2) ),  is 
reserved  to  the  Imperial  Government. 

All  powers  not  explicitly  reserved  belong  to  Ireland,  including 
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control  of  the  Post  Office,  except  in  respect  of  Savings  Banks  and 
Pensions. 

VI.— Finance  (Clauses  14-26). 

The  finance  of  the  Bill  is  ingenious,  complicated  and  unique. 
Nothing  like  it  appeared  in  the  Bills  of  1886  or  1893,  though  the 
idea  underlying  the  “transferred  sum,”  borrowed  from  the  Indian 
provincial  system  of  “contract”  finance,  appeared  in  the  ill- 
starred  Irish  Council  Bill  of  1907.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  felt  obliged  to  resort  to  a  principle  which,  however 
disguised  and  mitigated,  is  radically  unsound,  and  has  just 
received  fresh  and  unsparing  criticism  from  their  own  Advisory 
Committee.  (Eepqrt,  pp.  14-15.) 

The  best  way  of  understanding  and  appraising  financial  clauses 
is  to  set  out  first  what  would  be  the  simplest  and  the  most  normal 
way  of  dealing  with  the  question.  I  do  so  with  no  desire  to 
minimise  the  difficulties  of  those  who  framed  the  Government 
scheme,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  presenting  a  clear  issue. 

The  primary  fact,  which  all  schemes  must  recognise,  is  that 
Ireland,  regarded  as  a  separate  entity,  has  since  1909  been  in¬ 
solvent.  The  revenue  deficit  in  1912-13  is  now  estimated  to  be 
^1,515 ,000,  though  we  note  with  satisfaction  the  remarkable 
expansion  of  Irish  revenue  latterly  signified. 

The  simplest  and  most  normal  financial  solution,  now 
emphatically  endorsed  by  the  Primrose  Committee,  would  be  to 
throw  on  Ireland  the  obligation  (1)  of  defraying  her  own  domestic 
expenditure  (•€12,354,000) ;  (2)  of  imposing  and  collecting  her 
own  domestic  revenue  (.-€10,839,000) ;  and  (3)  of  producing  within 
a  definite  statutory  period,  by  the  aid  of  a  temporary  subsidy,  a 
financial  equilibrium.  (4)  The  duration ,  amount  and  character  of 
the  subsidy  (that  is,  whether  fixed  or  diminishing,  whether  uncon¬ 
ditional  or  temporarily  ear-marked  for  some  special  Irish  service) 
are  secondary  matters.  The  Primrose  Committee  recommend 
Imperial  payment  of  existing  Old  Age  Pensioners.  The  present 
writer  would  much  prefer  a  general  subsidy,  diminishing  by  fixed 
annual  amounts.  Initially,  there  would  have  to  be  a  margin  over 
and  above  the  actual  deficit.  If,  to  follow  a  hint  given  by  the  Bill . 
the  margin  were  €500,000,  the  total  subsidy  in  the  first  year 
would  be  T2, 015, 000.  But  however  these  details  were  settled, 
the  situation  wmuld  be  clear  and  the  object  plain.  It  would  he 
hardly  practicable,  perhaps,  to  provide  specifically  in  the  Bill  for 
an  Irish  contribution  to  the  Army,  Navy  and  other  Imperial  pur¬ 
poses,  to  come  into  operation  automatically  on  the  extinction  of 
the  deficit.  Otherwise  the  settlement  would  be  final. 

What  are  the  proposals  of  the  Bill?  (1)  Expenditure. — Out 
of  a  total  of  €12,354,000.  €5,292,000,  the  cost  of  the  “reserved 
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services”  detailed  above,  and  amounting  to  more  than  half  the 
total  Irish  expenditure  (if  we  exclude  Post  Office  outlay, 

,600 ,000),  will  be  outside  Irish  control,  and  will  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  Behind  this  payment  the  Irish 
deficit  wull  be  disguised ;  for  the  Irish  taxes  flowing  into  that 
Exchequer  will  pay  only  about  three-quarters  of  the  expense. 
Other  Irish  services,  including  Post  Office  expenditure,  must  be 
paid  for  by  Ireland. 

(2)  Revenue. — The  salient  point  here  is  that  Ireland  is  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  responsible  for  her  tax-revenue.  Irish  taxes  are 
to  be  collected  and  absorbed,  and  in  the  first  instance  imposed,  as 
at  present  by  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  a  part  handed  back 
to  her.  How  is  this  part  to  be  arrived  at?  By  an  Exchequer 
Board  (Clause  22),  representing  both  countries,  and  acting  as  a 
kind  of  actuary-arbitrator  in  all  their  financial  relations.  One  of 
its  most  onerous  duties  will  be  to  estimate  what  Irish  “true” 
revenue  is  from  year  to  year,  a  thing  inaccurately  known  at 
present ;  but  its  first  duty  under  the  Act  (Clause  14  (2))  will  be 
to  estimate  the  net  cost,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  of 
the  services  placed  under  Irish  authority,  and  to  hand  over  the 
sum  thus  arrived  at  to  the  Irish  Exchequer,  'plus  what  w’e  may 
call  a  “surplus  ”  in  the  first  year  of  £500 ,000,  diminishing  in  six 
years  to  £200,000.  The  total  amount  so  handed  over  is  called 
the  “Transferred  Sum”  (£6,127,000  in  the  first  year),  and  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  revenue  actually  allocated  to  Ireland.  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  Board  makes  no  further  annual  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  services  after  the  first.  The  first  is  a  standard 
or  datum,  so  that  the  “Transferred  Sum  ”  will  not  vary  according 
to  Irish  economies  or  extravagances,  though  it  will  vary,  as  we 
shall  see,  according  to  Irish  reductions  or  increases  of  taxation. 
It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  this  point,  owing  to  the  liability  to 
confusion  inseparable  from  a  scheme  wffiere  the  expenditure  of  one 
authority  in  one  isolated  year  is  made  the  measure  of  permanent 
revenue  flowing  from  another  authority. 

The  other  item  of  revenue  possessed  by  Ireland  from  the  first 
will  be  the  Post  Office  revenue,  £1,435,000  (including  fee  stamps), 
which  falls  short  of  the  Post  Office  expenditure  by  £165,000. 
the  deficiency  being  allowed  for  in  the  Transferred  Sum. 

The  initial  Irish  and  Imperial  balance  sheets,  therefore,  run  as 
follows  :  — 

Irish  Balance  Sheet. 


Revenue. 

£  1 

Expenditure. 

£ 

Transferred  Sum  (including 

! 

Irish  Services 

,  5,462,000 

surplus,  f,5()0,()(10) 

Post  Office  (including  fee 

6,127,000 

Post  Office 

.  l,600,0(Ht 

Stamps) . 

1,485,0«10  j 

1 

Surplus  . 

7,062,000 

500,000 

Total  . 

7, .'>62, 000 

1  Total  . 

.  7,562,000 
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But  the  total  Imperial  subsidy  (mainly  allocated  to  the  Re¬ 
served  Services  shown  in  the  next  table)  is,  of  course,  not 
f5()0,00(),  but  necessarily  £2,016,000. 


Imi'Eriai.  Balance  Sheet. 

£ 

6,127.000 
2,664,000 

191,500 

592,000 
169,000 

I, 377,500 
298,(KR> 

II, 419,000 

So  far  the  case  is  fairly  simple.  .Assuming  that  taxes  are 
left  as  they  are,  any  increase  in  the  yield  of  Irish  revenue  will 
go  automatically  to  reduce  the  deficit,  unless,  indeed,  the  cost 
of  reserved  services  rises  more  than  the  increased  yield.  The 
Treasury,  in  fact,  calculate  that  Land  Purchase  will  rise  by 
£450,000  in  fifteen  years,  and  Insurance  by  £300,000,  though 
Pensions  are  expected  to  diminish  by  £200,000  in  twenty  years. 
There  is  no  estimate  for  Constabulary.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ireland  must  take  over  the  Constabulary  in  six  years,  and  may 
take  over  Pensions  and  Insurance  at  twelve  months’  notice.  On 
any  such  transfer,  the  cost  of  the  service  transferred  will  be 
added  (Clause  17  (4))  to  the  Transferred  Sum. 

The  case  grows  still  more  complex  wdien  the  Irish  powers  of 
taxation  are  considered.  One  class  of  Imperial  taxes  is  left  un¬ 
alterable  :  the  major  Stamp  Duties.  In  respect  to  all  the  rest, 
direct  or  indirect,  Ireland  (Clauses  15,  17)  may  discontinue  or 
reduce  as  she  pleases,  and  increase  up  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  yield. 
In  Customs  duties  on  whisky  and  beer  she  may  increase  without 
limit.  But  for  every  reduction  in  yield  a  like  sum  will  be 
deducted  from  the  Transferred  Sum,  so  that  she  can  only  reduce 
at  the  price  of  economy  in  Irish  services,  while  the  additional 
yield  of  any  tax  increased  by  her  will  be,  similarly,  added  to  the 
Transferred  Sum. 

She  can  also  impose  independent  taxes  of  her  own,  whose 
yield  will  be  added  by  the  Exchequer  Board  to  the  Transferred 
Sum. 

Any  default  in  the  tenants’  annuities  for  Land  Purchase  will 
(Clause  18)  be  deducted  inter  alia  from  the  Transferred  Sum, 
which  will  also  form  a  security  for  future  Irish  loans  (Clause  23). 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  important  conditions  :  — 

(1)  No  Customs  duty  may  be  imposed  in  Ireland  on  any 


Revenue. 

Irish  Revenue  (excluding 
Post  Office  and  fee 

Stamps) . 

Deficit . 


9,404,000 

2,015,000 


Total 


...  11,419,0<X» 


Expenditure. 

Transferred  Sum  . 

Old  Age  Pensions 
National  Insurance  and 
Labour  Exchanges ... 
I  I.And  Purchase — 

(1) .  Land  Commission 

(2) .  Other  Charges 

Constabulary  . 

^Collection  of  Revenue  ... 

Total  . 
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article  which  is  not  subjected  to  a  Customs  duty  in  Great 
Britain  (Clause  15  (a)), 

(2)  Under  Clause  15  (d)  the  Excise  and  Customs  duties  on 
any  one  commodity  must  be  practically  equivalent.  That  is, 
there  can  be  no  protective  duty  in  Ireland  regarded  as  an  area 
by  itself. 

(3)  Any  differentiation  in  any  Customs  or  Excise  duty  in 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  respectively  is  balanced,  through  the 
Exchequer  Board,  by  a  corresponding  drawback  or  counter¬ 
vailing  duty;  so  that,  as  between  the  two  countries,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  merchants  can  gain  no  advantage  over  one  another 
by  manipulating  duties. 

(4)  Evidently  the  Bill  contemplates  the  systematic  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  Customs  officers  of  all  goods  passing  between  the  two 
countries,  even  by  parcels  post.  Any  differentiation  of  duties 
would  make  this  necessary;  but,  indeed,  the  Exchequer  Board 
would  find  it  impossible  to  estimate  the  true  revenue  of  Ireland 
otherwise.  The  present  Treasury  methods  wmuld  never  be 
tolerated  when  the  figures  were  of  real  moment. 

Finally,  under  the  important  Clause  26,  if  and  when  the  total 
of  Irish  revenue  from  all  sources  for  three  successive  years 
exceeds  the  Transferred  Sum  plus  the  cost  of  reserved  services— 
in  other  wwds,  when  the  deficit  is  wiped  out  and  Ireland  is 
solvent — the  wffiole  finance  of  the  Act  shall  be  revised,  “with  a 
view  to  ”  (those  are  the  words)  giving  Ireland  the  collection  and 
imposition  of  her  own  taxes,  and  obtaining  from  her  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  common  Imperial  services.  The  words  are  vague,  but 
imply  a  pledge,  on  the  given  conditions,  to  give  Ireland  fiscal 
autonomy,  though  still  limited  (apparently)  by  the  conditions 
specified  above. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  financial  scheme.  What  are  its  merits? 
It  certainly  recognises  the  economic  diversity  of  the  two  islands, 
gives  an  apparently  wude  range  of  taxation  to  Ireland  and  a 
stimulus  to  economy  in  non-reserved  Irish  services  by  the  prospect 
of  reduced  taxation. 

But  does  it  effect  the  important  end  of  making  Irish  Budgets 
immune  from  sudden  and  disturbing  changes  in  Imperial  Budgets? 
Unhappily,  no.  No  Imperial  tax,  present  or  future,  can  be 
reduced  or  remitted  in  Ireland  without  an  equivalent  deduction 
from  the  Transferred  Sum.  Mr.  Samuel  stated  that  the  object 
was  to  reserve  the  Imperial  right  to  levy  in  Ireland  special  war- 
taxes,  and  that  the  10  per  cent,  limitation  upon  Irish  additions  to 
taxes  further  safeguarded  that  object  by  reserving  a  margin  of 
increase  for  Imperial  purposes.  As  long  as  the  Irish  deficit  exists. 
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this  is  virtually  an  attempt,  before  the  operation  of  Clause  26,  to 
secure  an  Imperial  contribution  from  an  insolvent  country,  and 
it  throws  into  light  the  advantage  of  the  alternative  policy  of 
ensuring  Irish  solvency  within  a  fixed  period.  But  war  is  not  the 
only  object  of  raising  higher  revenue.  Ireland,  at  peril  of  losing 
on  her  Transferred  Sum,  will  be  affected  (1)  by  all  costly  British 
schemes  of  social  reform ;  (2)  by  a  British  protectionist  tariff, 
should  the  Tories  succeed  in  their  main  constructive  policy.  It  is 
one  of  the  prime  objects  of  Home  Kule  to  preclude  both  these  con¬ 
tingencies,  and  to  leave  Ireland  to  develop  as  she  thinks  fit  her 
own  absolutely  distinct  economic  and  social  area. 

The  other  main  test  to  apply  to  the  scheme  is  this  :  Will  it, 
under  normal  circumstances,  stimulate  Ireland  to  become  wholly 
self-reliant.  Imperfectly.  She  will  have  no  overwhelming  motive 
to  take  over  the  optional  reserved  services,  only  the  spontaneous 
desire  to  gain  a  vaguely  outlined  fiscal  autonomy,  and,  with  it,  the 
full  increased  yield  of  all  taxes.  She  will  have  deterrents  in  the 
shape  of  an  Imperial  contribution  and  a  weight  of  avoidable 
responsibility. 

Further,  she  will,  in  practice,  miss  much  of  her  legitimate 
power  and  incentive  to  reorganise  on  a  new  economical  scale  her 
own  administration.  Extravagance  has  gone  terribly  far  in 
Ireland.  The  vested  interests  among  high  and  humble  alike  are 
widespread  and  tenacious.  Economy  ought  to  be  carried  out  by 
one  undivided  authority  and  on  one  comprehensive  scheme.  Dual 
authority  pervades  the  whole  Bill.  Economies  made  by  an 
external  authority  on  the  reserved  services,  profiting  nothing 
immediately  to  the  Irish  Exchequer,  wnuld  per  se  be  resented, 
and  yet,  if  they  were  not  made,  the  retrenchment  of  other  services 
would  be  difficult. 

The  scheme  suggests  many  contingent  evasions  and  complica¬ 
tions  inherent  in  the  “contract”  system  of  finance.  It  is  clear 
that  the  duties  of  the  Exchequer  Board  will  be  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  and  onerous.  For  example,  they  will  have,  seemingly,  to 
estimate  the  hypothetical  yield  in  Ireland  of  an  Imperial  tax 
decreed  but,  by  Ireland’s  choice,  never  actually  levied  in  that 
country,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  proportionate  deduction  from 
the  Transferred  Sum.  Conceive  the  confusion  in  the  not  unlikely 
case  of  a  general  Tariff. 

When  w'e  set  these  proposals  against  the  simple  and  direct  plan 
with  which  we  contrasted  them  at  the  outset,  when  we  realise 
how  far  the  Bill  goes  in  many  ways — in  the  recognition  of  fiscal 
diversity,  in  the  separate  Customs  system,  in  the  freedom  to  take 
over  most  of  the  reserved  services,  and  in  the  ultimate  contempla¬ 
tion  of  fiscal  autonomy — it  seems  a  pity  that  the  Government, 
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following,  and  even  improving  uiion,  their  Advisory  Committee’s 
Eeport,  have  not  made  the  final  plunge  and  produced  the  full 
logical  scheme,  calling  expenditure  expenditure,  and  revenue 
revenue,  neither  withholding  nor  suspending  responsibility  for 
either,  but  facing  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  with  the  bed-rock 
realities  of  the  case,  calling  on  the  former  for  a  strong  and 
sustained  effort  to  reach  a  visible  and  tangible  goal,  and  on  the 
latter,  for  an  honest  and  generous  avowal,  that,  on  the  history 
and  ethics  of  the  case,  whatever  her  own  fiscal  views,  she  has 
no  right  to  fetter  in  any  way  the  economic  policy  of  a  country 
which  by  agrarian  and  fiscal  repression  she  ruined  and  depopulated 
in  the  past.  The  lesson,  unhappily,  has  still  to  be  fully  learned 
that  whatever  is  best  for  Ireland  is  best  for  Great  Britain,  and  that 
Irishmen  are  the  right  judges  of  what  is  best  for  themselves. 


VII. — Representation  at  Westminster. 

The  right  number  according  to  population  should  be  about 
sixty-four.  The  number  in  the  Bill  is  forty -two.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  have  tried  to  steer  between  Scylla  and  Chary bdis,  between 
the  dislocation  caused  by  Irish  members  voting  in  any  strength  on 
British  local  questions  and  dominating  British  parties,  as  of  old, 
and  the  “  separation  ”  supposed  to  be  entailed  by  no  representa¬ 
tion  at  all.  From  the  Irish  standpoint,  in  view  of  the  divided 
authority — fiscal,  executive,  and  legislative — set  up  by  the  Bill  in 
Ireland,  it  is  plain  that  her  representation  in  London  might  be 
insufficient  to  guard  her  own  “reserved”  interests,  especially  in 
an  emergency  like  that  of  a  proposed  general  Tariff.  There  is 
also  the  risk  of  stereotyping  the  unhappy  divisions  in  Ireland  itself 
and  the  habit  of  appealing  to  Great  Britain  as  an  “Umpire,”  by 
maintaining  membership  in  London.  Would  that  the  Cabinet 
had  boldly  stormed  Charybdis,  making  financial  independence  and 
the  exclusion  of  Irish  members  complementary  parts  of  one  har¬ 
monious  measure,  designed  in  the  surest  way  to  obtain,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  Ireland’s  future  admission,  on  the  ordinary  terms,  as  a 
solvent  contributory  unit,  into  a  genuine  Federation.  If,  mean¬ 
while,  exclusion  w’ould  have  a  “Colonial”  colour,  what  of  that? 
Cannot  Conference  be  substituted  and  is  not  Conference  drawing 
Colonies  even  in  the  Antipodes  daily  closer  to  the  centre  of  Empire, 
so  that  they  and  Great  Britain  are  not  only  actually  strengthening 
arrangements  for  mutual  defence,  arranging  for  contributions  to 
Imperial  funds,  but  even  standardising  legislation  on  such  matters 
as  copyright,  navigation,  naturalisation,  which  under  the  Bill  are 
icithheld  from  Irish  control?  What  an  astounding  paradox  ! 
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Federation  and  Devolution. 

The  Bill  is  a  curious  hybrid.  Mr.  Asquith’s  express  pronounce¬ 
ment  that  it  has  been  framed  as  a  definite  instalment  of  a  general 
federation  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  contradicted  by  two  of  its 
own  provisions — Irish  control  of  the  Post  Office,  and  a  fiscal 
divergence  sufficient  to  involve  a  separate  Customs  system.  All 
Federations  have  a  Customs  Union  and  a  common  Post  Office. 
On  the  other  hand,  representation  at  Westminster  is,  at  any  rate, 
quasi-federal,  and  is  defended  on  that  express  ground.  In  other 
points,  again,  Ireland  has  less  autonomy  than  any  constituent 
Federal  State.  These  contradictions  only  make  one  regret  the 
more  profoundly  that  the  Federal  argument  has  not  been  used,  if 
used  at  all,  in  the  right  way.  In  itself.  Home  Eule  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Federation  or  with  the  Devolution  of  work  from  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  necessity  for  it  existed  long  before 
these  phrases  were  invented,  or  the  needs  they  signify  felt.  A 
false  insistence  upon  them  brings  its  own  Nemesis.  It  is  wrong 
to  found  Home  Eule  on  the  need  for  Federation  or  Devolution, 
though  it  is  right  to  claim  that  Home  Eule  of  the  right  sort  will 
incidentally  facilitate  Federation  and  ease  Parliament  of  a  load  of 
work.  But  it  must  be  of  the  right  sort.  A  measure  fuller  than 
the  present  one  in  the  sense  I  have  indicated  would  surely 
facilitate  the  former  object  and  achieve  the  latter.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  Bill,  without  drastic  amendment,  will  have  either 
effect. 

Conclusion. 

I  have  ventured  to  criticise  freely,  but  only  from  an  intense 
enthusiasm  for  Home  Eule,  and  without  the  least  diminution  of 
the  earnest  hope  that  this  Bill,  even  without  amendment  in 
the  directions  suggested,  may  become  law.  If  it  can  be  amended, 
so  much  the  better.  If  it  cannot,  may  the  best  results  befall 
it,  and  all  doubts  and  fears  prove  groundless.  The  main  thing 
is  to  give  Ireland  a  genuine  Irish  Parliament,  and  that  she  will 
have.  But  let  me  add  these  words  :  first,  that  the  Bill  will 
probably  have  to  stand  criticism  for  two  whole  years,  so  that 
every  weakness  and  inconsistency  will  be  remorselessly  exploited 
and  canvassed ;  second ,  that  restrictions  designed  either  to  out¬ 
manoeuvre  Ulster  extremists  or  to  conciliate  moderates  are  only 
too  likely  to  defeat  their  own  end ;  lastly,  that  restrictions  de¬ 
signed  to  lighten  Ireland’s  own  burden  of  responsibility  should 
be  courageously  refused  by  her  own  representatives.  The  Bill 
ought  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  reason,  self-respect,  and  patriotism 
of  Ulster,  and  to  the  higher  nature  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain. 


Erskine  Childers. 
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People  who  are  accustomed  to  know  the  question  of  the  censor¬ 
ship  as  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  our  day  easily  assume  that  others 
too,  whether  they  agree  or  not,  realise  its  gravity ;  in  reality,  for 
the  average  public  man  who  manages  the  affairs  of  this  realm 
the  problem  hardly  exists.  He  may  have  heard  vaguely  that  a 
censorship  there  is,  and  that  a  few  self-important  literary  squirts, 
as  he  would  describe  them,  are  cross  with  it;  but  he  is  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  origin,  the  history,  the  working,  the  abuses,  the 
immense  importance  of  the  institution.  Therefore  the  tale  is 
one  that  cannot  be  told  too  often. 

The  dramatic  censorship  is  not  an  ancient  institution  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  imposed  by  a  modern  Act  of  Parliament  on  an 
unwilling  country  by  a  corrupt  minister  for  corrupt  ends,  it  has 
been  kept  alive  for  ends  hardly  less  corrupt,  it  works  nothing  but 
mischief,  and  serves  no  purposes  but  those  of  injustice  and  vice. 

By  the  law  of  England  there  w^as  assumed  ^  to  be  a  prerogative 
inherent  in  the  Crown  to  supervise  and  regulate  all  publications 
and  forms  of  public  entertainment,  and  like  other  prerogatives 
this  rose  into  prominence  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  flickered  and  fought  during  the  seventeenth,  and  would 
have  come  to  its  natural  end  in  the  eighteenth.  At  least 
Henry  VIII.  so  assumed  when,  in  1544,  he  appointed  the  first 
Master  of  the  Revels.  This  office  continued  to  exist  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  and  between  the  Master  of  the  Revels  and  the 
Privy  Council  were  shared  the  delegated  powers  arrogated  by  the 
Crown  over  theatres,  players,  plays,  bear-gardens,  and  public 
games,  such  as  prize-fighting  with  swwds  and  ninepins.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  power  there  was  nothing  more  extraordinary  than 
in  the  general  administrative  powers  exercised  by  the  Privy 
Council,  some  of  which  made  the  committee  of  it  sitting  in  the 
Star  Chamber  a  notably  unpopular  body  under  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  The  variety  of  work  undertaken  was  considerable.  In 
1559,  for  instance,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Council 
forbidding  theatrical  performances  in  towns,  other  than  those 
licensed  by  the  mayor,  or  away  from  them,  unless  licensed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  or  two  justices  of  the  peace. 
In  1574  a  licence  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s  company 
of  actors,  led  by  Burbage,  the  father  of  the  English  stage,  to 
play  throughout  England  without  let  or  hindrance,  provided  that 

(1)  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authority  on  practice  before  the  Tudor  period. 
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their  plays  were  tirst  submitted  to  the  Master  of  the  Kevels.  The 
Council  thus  kept  an  eye  on  performances  both  in  London  and  the 
country;  it  imprisoned  unlicensed  players  guilty  of  lewd  and 
seditious  performances  ;  it  protected  players  against  the  Puritanical 
tendency  of  the  City  authorities,  who  objected  to  performances 
on  Sunday ;  it  shut  playhouses  during  Lent  and  in  times  of  plague , 
as  places  where  infection  might  be  spread,  licensed  foreign  com¬ 
panies  to  appear  in  London,  issued  instructions  with  regard  to 
plays  and  playhouses  to  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge— an  activity  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  English 
theatre,  as  distinct  from  the  mysteries  and  moralities  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  had  come  into  being  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Tudor  monarchy  was  grasping  as  a  prerogative  at  powers  before 
dormant  or  quietly  exercised  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  The 
drama  passes  from  the  control  of  the  Church,  and  the  State  lays 
hands  upon  it.  What  was  new  on  the  part  of  the  secular  authority 
was  the  attempt  by  preliminary  inspection  to  eliminate  objection¬ 
able  matter  from  the  plays  that  citizens  might  witness.  Thus  in 
1589  the  Council  requested  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  each  to  nominate  a  competent  person 
to  confer  with  Edmund  Tilney,  the  then  Master  of  the  Eevels, 
as  to  the  plays  belonging  to  the  companies  in  the  City,  and  only 
to  allow  such  as  they  thought  fit  to  be  acted.  The  attempt  to 
control  plays  in  this  way  was  constant,  but,  to  judge  from  the 
repeated  proclamations  and  fresh  devices  resorted  to,  was  only 
partially  successful.  With  the  consolidation  of  Court  influence 
under  the  Stuarts,  the  position  of  the  Master  of  the  Eevels,  how¬ 
ever,  grew  stronger.  In  the  firm,  but  approximately  honest, 
hands  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  brother  of  the  poet  and  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  held  it  under  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
the  office  became  lucrative.  He  established  a  regular  scale  of 
charges  for  reading  plays,  and  insisted  on  payment  even  if  a 
licence  were  refused  ;  he  received,  moreover,  benefit  performances, 
allowance  for  lodging,  fees  from  musicians,  and  the  usual  occasional 
presents  that  Stuart  officials  took  unblushingly.  Whether 
Herbert’s  net  caught  all  the  fish  it  was  stretched  for  seems 
doubtful,  for  unlicensed  plays  were  sometimes  stopped  after  per¬ 
formance,  and  if  performed  at  all  it  seems  likely  that  some  may 
have  escaped  altogether.  As  far  as  it  extended,  however,  the 
system  was  rigorous.  Herbert  insisted  on  old  plays  being  sub¬ 
mitted  before  revival,  issued  instructions  to  prompters  to  see  that 
no  unlicensed  passages  crept  into  the  text,  and  even  on  one 
occasion  burnt  outright  a  new  play  “for  the  ribaldry  and  offense 
that  was  in  it,”  for  which  exercise  of  authority  he  nevertheless 
extorted  a  fee  of  £2  (not  less  than  £20  of  modern  currency)  from 
VOL.  xci.  N.s.  3  M 
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the  luckless  author.  Middleton’s  The  Game  at  Chesse,  in  which 
the  project  of  the  Spanish  marriage  was  attacked,  though  licensed 
by  Herbert,  was  prohibited  after  the  ninth  performance  on  com¬ 
plaint  being  made  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador ;  and  "  preaching 
plays,”  written  by  dramatists  of  Puritan  leanings,  were 
frequently  suppressed.  Nor  was  the  Master  of  the  Bevels  allowed 
to  exercise  his  judgment  unfettered.  Charles  I.  himself  inter¬ 
fered  sometimes,  cutting  out  oaths  and  altering  words,  and  once 
“reading  over  the  play  at  Newmarket,  set  his  mark  upon  the 
place  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  these  words  :  ‘  This  is  too 
insolent  and  to  be  changed.’  ”  The  play  in  question  was  The  King 
and  the  Subject,  by  Philip  Massinger,  which  was  acted  in  1638 
by  the  King’s  company,  and  is  now  lost.^ 

The  Commonwealth  destroyed  the  theatre,  and  with  the  theatre 
the  arbitrary  control  exercised  over  it ;  the  Bestoration,  which 
gave  back  the  one  to  England,  watched  without  remorse  the 
unavailing  efforts  of  the  other  to  return  to  life.  Herbert, 
officially  re-instated  Master  of  the  Bevels,  struggled  to  maintain 
his  former  authority,  but  nobody  cared  for  what  he  said  or  what 
he  did ;  Charles  II.  granted  monopoly  patents  to  Sir  William 
Davenant  and  Thomas  Killegrew  to  form  two  companies  of  actors 
(the  Duke’s,  in  Dorset  Gardens,  and  the  King’s,  in  Drury  Lane), 
with  authority  to  allow  all  plays  they  considered  fit,  and  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  Herbert’s  complaint.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  and 
the  Courts,  to  whom  appeal  was  also  made,  were  equally  dis¬ 
obliging,  and  when  on  Herbert’s  death  it  was  transferred  to 
Killegrew  himself,  the  power  of  the  Master  of  the  Bevels  came 
to  an  undistinguished  end.  For  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  only  authority  exerted  over  the  theatres  lay  in  the 
personal  interposition  of  the  King  when  something  on  the  stage 
too  violently  displeased  him,  and,  very  rarely,  of  the  Duke  of  York 
or  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  At  the  Devolution  the  latter  official 
attempted  to  recover  his  former  position,  and,  under  William  III., 
with  success,  showing  activity  chiefly  by  his  censure  of  Dryden 
and  of  Bichard  III.  ;  but  the  times  had  gone  beyond  him,  and 
by  the  accession  of  George  I.  the  drama  may  be  said  to  have 
become  almost  free.  To  make  the  position  of  the  Master  of  the 
Bevels,  long  since  fallen  into  decay,  still  more  ridiculous,  patents 
were  issued  to  Sir  Bichard  Steele,  Colley  Cibber,  and  Barton 
Booth  for  performing  plays  without  any  previous  licence  or  official 
revision,  an  act  which  gave  the  stamp  of  authority  to  what  was 
already  the  usual  practice. 

Once  more  the  Lord  Chamberlain  grasped  at  the  power  dropped 
by  this  effete  bureaucrat ;  but  the  scandal  caused  when  he  pro- 

(1)  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  these  details  to  the  account  in  The  Stage 
Censor,  by  G.  M.  G. 
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hibited  the  performance  of  Polly,  Gay's  sequel  to  the  brilliant 
Beggar's  Opera,  compelled  him  to  refrain  from  further  efforts. 
The  indignation  of  the  public  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
Gay  got  a  thousand  pounds  by  the  sale  of  his  libretto.  Walpole, 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  began  to  be  afraid.  That  power  rested 
on  the  most  complete  system  of  corruption  ever  organised  in  our 
English  Parliament,  a  system  extending  beyond  the  walls  at 
Westminster  to  the  remotest  constituencies.  Electors  were 
bribed  to  return  Whig  members.  Whig  members  were  bribed  to 
support  the  Whig  Minister,  and  when  they  were  not  bribed 
directly  were  provided  with  or  kept  in  hopes  of  the  snug  sinecures 
that  lay  in  his  gift.  Still  secure  in  the  belief  that  “all  these 
men  have  their  price,”  Walpole  was  exposed  to  one  weapon 
alone  ;  ridicule.  He  was  afraid ;  and  the  fear  which  dictated  the 
suppression  of  Polly  was  soon  to  have  still  better  grounds  to 
justify  it.  A  more  formidable  antagonist  than  Gay  was  in  arms 
against  the  degradation  of  public  morals.  Henry  Fielding  had 
begun  to  write. 

In  1729  the  man  who  was  to  become  the  greatest  novelist  of 
his  century  produced  The  Author's  Farce ;  the  next  year  The 
Life  and  Death  of  Tom  Thumb  the  Great ;  in  1734  he  took  and 
managed  the  New  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and  here,  in  1736, 
produced  his  Pasquin,  following  it  some  months  later  with  The 
Historical  Register.  Walpole  had  already  attempted  to  move  in 
1735,  when  he  proposed  to  insert  a  clause  specifically  empowering 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  license  plays  into  a  Bill  for  the  better 
regulation  of  theatres,  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Sir  John 
Barnard.  Barnard,  however,  refused  to  be  a  party  to  this  dis¬ 
creditable  manoeuvre,  indignantly  denounced  the  already  existing 
power  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  as  excessive  and  wanton,  and 
withdrew  his  Bill.  But  the  triumph  of  Pasquin  and  The 
Historical  Register,  which  contained  a  bitter  satire  on  the 
Minister,  left  Walpole  no  choice.  Corruption  must  defend 
itself  corruptly,  and  Walpole,  attacked  by  one  of  the  three 
most  powerful  writers  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  did 
not  hesitate.  He  came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  with 
a  copy  of  a  farce  called  The  Golden  Rump,  brought  him  by 
Giffard,  the  manager  of  Goodman’s  Fields  theatre,  which  con¬ 
tained  passages  so  blasphemous,  licentious,  and  seditious  that  the 
House  agreed  to  support  a  measure  that,  even  when  offered  by 
its  paymaster,  it  might,  without  this  pretext,  have  made  some 
difficulty  about  swallowing.  Two  circumstances  of  suspicion 
attended  this  proceeding.  Firstly,  Walpole  paid  Giffard  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money.  Secondly,  Giffard  professed  to  have 
received  the  play  from  an  anonymous  hand ;  and  wicked  people 
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have  not  been  found  wanting  to  hint  that  Walpole  may  himself 
have  procured  the  composition  of  the  work,  on  the  profanity  and 
treasonableness  of  which  he  relied  to  warn  Fielding  off  the 
theatre.  What  is  more  certain  is  that  the  Act,  introduced  on 
May  20th,  1737,  and  receiving  the  Koyal  Assent  on  June  21st, 
which,  with  the  astuteness  characteristic  of  Walpole,  purported 
merely  to  amend  the  Vagrant  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  set  up  a  pre¬ 
liminary  censorship  of  the  drama,  substantially  as  it  exists  to-day, 
with  the  express  object  of  preventing  abuses  in  public  morals 
from  being  dealt  with  on  the  stage.  The  system  differed  radically 
from  anything  that  had  existed  before ;  the  censorship  received 
an  indisputable  legal  authority,  the  lack  of  which  had  im¬ 
paired  its  effectiveness  even  in  the  palmy  days  of  Charles  I.  and 
rendered  it  during  the  thirty  years  previous  to  the  Act  virtually 
non-existent,  and  w^as  extended  over  all  the  theatres.  The 
success  of  the  Act  was  immense.  Fielding  never  again  wrote 
seriously  for  the  stage. 

Even  Walpole  can  hardly  have  expected  to  set  up  this  frank 
tyranny  without  some  trouble  resulting.  The  Act  was  extremely 
unpopular ;  audiences  damned  new  plays  only  because  they  were 
licensed,  and  when  a  French  company,  “under  distinguished 
patronage,”  was  brought  the  following  year  into  Fielding’s  old 
theatre,  the  audience,  exasperated  by  the  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  soldiers  imprudently  sent  owing  to  rumours  of  interruption, 
drowned  the  play  by  singing  Fielding’s  “The  Eoast  Beef  of  Old 
England,”  and  forced  first  the  military  and  then  the  actors  to 
vacate  the  theatre  by  the  fierceness  of  their  rioting.  During  its 
passage  through  Parliament  the  Act  had  given  the  opportunity  to 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  oppose  it  in  a  speech  the  warmth  and 
polished  sarcasm  of  which  have  caused  it  to  be  ranked  ever  since 
as  a  model  of  Parliamentary  eloquence.  “My  lords,”  he  said, 
“the  proper  business  of  the  stage,  and  that  for  which  only  it  is 
useful,  is  to  expose  those  vices  and  follies  which  the  laws  cannot 
lay  hold  of,  and  to  recommend  those  beauties  and  virtues  which 
Ministers  and  courtiers  seldom  either  imitate  or  reward,  but  by 
laying  it  under  a  licence,  and  under  an  arbitrary  Court  licence  too, 
you  will,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  pervert  its  use.  .  .  .  The  Bill  now 
before  us  cannot  so  properly  be  called  a  Bill  for  restraining  licen¬ 
tiousness  as  it  may  be  called  a  Bill  for  restraining  the  liberty  of 
the  stage,  and  for  restraining  it,  too,  in  that  branch  which  in  all 
countries  has  been  the  most  useful ;  therefore  I  must  look  upon 
this  Bill  as  a  most  dangerous  encroachment  upon  liberty  in 
general.  Nay,  farther,  my  lords,  it  is  not  only  an  encroachment 
upon  liberty,  but  it  is  likewise  an  encroachment  upon  property. 
Wit,  my  lords,  is  a  sort  of  property;  it  is  the  property  of  those 
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that  have  it,  and  too  often  it  is  the  only  property  they  have  to 
depend  on.  It  is,  indeed,  but  a  precarious  dependence.  Thank 
God !  we,  my  lords,  have  a  dependence  of  another  kind.  .  .  .” 
And  if  the  bitter  candour  of  this  irony  could  not  sting  the  rows 
of  placemen  and  hereditary  do-nothings  Chesterfield  addressed,  a 
blush  might  have  been  brought  to  the  cheek  even  of  Walpole, 
their  master,  by  his  gibe  that  tender  consciences  were  quick  to 
take  allusions  meant  for  other  men  ;  “A  public  thief  is  as  apt 
to  take  the  satire,  as  he  is  apt  to  take  the  money,  which  was 
never  designed  for  him.”  What  answ'er  could  a  modern  Minister 
make  to  this,  who  saw  a  play  prohibited  because  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  called  one  of  the  characters  in  it  Balsquith,  expressly  to 
show  that  he  alluded  neither  to  Mr.  Balfour  nor  to  Mr.  Asquith  9 

“But  suppose,”  argued  Chesterfield,  “it  were  necessary  to  make 
a  new  law  for  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage,  which 
I  am  very  far  from  granting,  yet  I  shall  never  be  for  establishing 
such  a  power  as  is  proposed  by  this  Bill.  If  poets  and  players 
are  to  be  restrained,  let  them  be  restrained  as  other  subjects  are, 
by  the  known  law's  of  their  country;  if  they  offend,  let  them  be 
tried,  as  Englishmen  ought  to  be,  by  God  and  their  country.  Do 
not  let  us  subject  them  to  the  arbitrary  wdll  and  pleasure  of 
any  one  man.  A  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  single  man, 
to  judge  and  determine,  without  any  limitation,  without  any 
control  or  appeal,  is  a  sort  of  power  unknown  to  our  laws,  incon¬ 
sistent  w'ith  our  Constitution.  It  is  a  higher,  more  absolute 
power  than  we  trust  even  to  the  King  himself ;  and  therefore,  I 
must  think,  we  ought  not  to  vest  any  such  power  in  his  Majesty’s 
Lord  Chamberlain.”  To  what  a  depth  of  ignoble  subserviency 
must  public  men  in  England  have  fallen  when  the  justice  of 
these  words  can  be  doubted !  I  will  make  one  more  quotation 
from  Chesterfield,  and  that  without  apology,  for  his  words  ought 
to  be  graven  on  the  memory  of  every  lover  of  the  drama,  of 
liberty,  and  of  decent  morality.  “These  hardships,  this  hazard, 
which  every  gentleman  will  be  exposed  to  who  writes  anything 
for  the  stage,  must  certainly  prevent  every  man  of  a  generous 
and  free  spirit  from  attempting  an3d;hing  in  that  way ;  and  as 
the  stage  has  always  been  the  proper  channel  for  wit  and 
humour,  therefore,  my  lords,  when  I  speak  against  this  Bill,  I 
must  think  I  plead  the  cause  of  wit,  I  plead  the  cause  of  humour, 
I  plead  the  cause  of  the  British  stage,  and  of  every  gentleman  of 
taste  in  the  kingdom.” 

The  first  plays  to  be  prohibited  under  Walpole’s  tyrannical 
system  were  Gustavus  Vasa,  by  Henry  Brooke,  because,  says 
Geneste,  “there  was  a  good  deal  in  it  about  liberty,”  and  Edward 
and  Eleonora-  by  James  Thomson,  the  author  of  The  Seasons. 
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for  the  same  reason.  “It  is  hard  to  discover,”  remarks  Dr, 
Johnson  in  his  life  of  Thomson,  “why  either  play  should  have 
been  obstructed.”  But  Brooke  had  the  audacity  to  complain  of 
the  treatment  of  his  play,  whereupon  Johnson  broke  out  with  a 
savage  piece  of  irony,  entitled,  “A  Complete  Vindication  of  the 
Licensers  of  the  Stage  from  the  malicious  and  scandalous  Asper¬ 
sions  of  Mr.  Brooke,  Author  of  Gustavus  Vasa."  What  could 
the  impertinent  dog  mean  by  asking  why  his  play  had  been 
prohibited?  Did  he  not  know  that  it  was  precisely  the  object 
of  the  Act  to  enable  the  licenser  “to  do  that  without  reason,  which 
with  reason  he  could  do  before  ”  ?  How  dared  he  appeal  to  the 
mere  public?  “Let  the  poets  remember,  when  they  appear  before 
the  licenser  or  his  deputy,  that  they  stand  at  the  tribunal  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal  permitted,  and  where  nothing  will  so 
well  become  them  as  reverence  and  submission.” 

But  Walpole’s  machinery  for  crushing  freedom  out  of  the 
drama,  thus  intrenched  behind  an  Act  of  Parliament,  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  either  complaint  or  ridicule.  Johnson’s  words,  writ 
in  irony,  are  a  most  sober  expression  of  a  fact  which  has  remained 
unchanged  until  to-day.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  and  his 
Examiner  of  Plays  reign  supreme  over  the  fortune  of  dramatists. 
They  can  prohibit  plays  altogether  as  being  of  a  tendency  to 
immorality ;  they  can  demand  what  alterations  they  please  in  the 
text ;  they  can  suspend  a  licence  already  granted  if  they  consider 
a  play  too  topical  to  be  safely  seen  ;  they  can  revoke  even  without 
so  slight  a  pretext  a  licence  granted  to  a  one-act  play  when 
presented  again  as  part  of  a  four-act  play ;  they  can  retain  manu¬ 
scripts  of  plays  to  which  a  licence  has  been  refused.  Managers 
are  bound  by  statute  to  submit  plays  for  licence  one  week  before 
the  date  of  production ;  but  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  his 
Examiner  do  not  feel  bound  to  deliver  the  judgment  required 
of  them  within  that  time,  and  have  frequently  overstepped  it. 
“The  silly  man  doesn’t  even  know  the  rules  of  his  own  silly 
office,”  was  Chesterfield’s  gibe  at  another  department;  nor  (to 
apply  the  name  collectively  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  his 
deputy)  does  the  Censor.  For  years  the  Censor  refused  to  hold 
communication  with  authors;  his  “official  relations,”  he  would 
point  out  with  stereotyped  politeness  to  indignant  playwrights, 
“were  only  concerned  with  the  Managers  of  Theatres.”  And 
now  suddenly  he  has  begun,  not  only  to  treat  with  authors,  but 
to  ask  for  their  opinions.  He  cannot  be  sued  in  the  courts ; 
therefore  he  can  with  impunity  disregard  even  the  slender  barriers 
set  up  by  the  Act  under  which  he  holds  office  (the  Theatres  Act 
of  1843,  amending  and  consolidating  Walpole’s  Act)  between  him 
and  absolute  despotism.  He  is  not  responsible  to  Parliament, 
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since  his  salary  is  on  the  Civil  List,  and  is  voted  only  at  the 
beginning  of  each  new  reign  ;  therefore  he  is  restrained  by  nothing 
but  his  own  caprice,  and  follows  no  ascertainable  principle  or 
method  in  his  business.  “Every  case,”  he  says  when  questioned, 
“is  gone  into  and  judged  on  its  merits.”  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
vagary,  no  petty  form  of  exasperation,  no  contradictory  exercise  of 
irresponsible  power  of  which  he  has  not  been  guilty.  But  worse 
than  the  injustice  done  and  the  annoyance  caused  to  playwrights 
are  the  results,  direct  and  indirect,  of  our  Censorship  :  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  noble  plays,  the  discouragement  of  serious  drama,  the 
deadening  influence  on  public  taste. 

From  the  first,  as  was  inevitable,  the  effect  of  the  system  was 
bad.  Walpole’s  Act  not  only  drove  Fielding  out  of  the  theatre, 
but  it  stopped  all  serious  writing  for  the  stage  for  years.  “  There 
was  little  or  no  demand,”  writes  the  historian  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  “for  plays  of  a  high  order.”  No  wonder,  when  any 
such  were  nearly  certain  to  be  prohibited.  “Slight  and  coarse 
comedies,  or  gaudy  si^ectacles  with  rope  dancers  and  ballets, 
appear  to  have  been  in  greatest  favoqr,  and  in  more  serious  pieces 
the  love  of  butchering  .  .  .  was  long  a  standing  reproach  among 
foreign  critics.”  But  the  Censor  did  not  confine  himself  to  serious 
plays  like  those  of  Brooke  and  Thomson ;  nothing  was  too  clever 
or  too  light  to  escape  his  displeasure.  Macklin’s  The  Man  of 
the  World,  though  played  without  the  least  offence  in  Ireland, 
where  the  Censor  had  no  authority,  was  prohibited  in  England; 
so  was  Foote’s  A  Trip  to  Calais.  During  George  III.’s  madness 
King  Lear  was  kept  off  the  stage,  as  if  it  were  a  kind 
of  blasphemy  to  show  how  kings  may  go  mad.  One  comedy 
was  forbidden  because  it  contained  an  allusion  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  the  favourite  ladies  of  the  Court;  another, 
Theodore  Hook’s  Killing  No  Murder,  because  of  a  passage 
ridiculing  Methodists. 

This  last  ineptitude  of  the  Censorship,  then  held  by  one 
Tjarpent,  was  a  fit  beginning  to  the  misrule  typical  of  the  office 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  Larpent  also  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  objecting  in  a  farce  to  the  expression  “gammon”  being 
used ,  “  because  he  had  a  friend  in  Hampshire  of  that  name  ” ;  so 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  his  successor  banned  the  word 
angel,  because  such  sacred  personages  as  angels  ought  not  to 
be  profaned  by  being  mentioned  in  love  scenes.  This  Censor  of 
meticulous  morality  was  George  Colman,  himself  an  author  of 
coarse  farce,  and  therefore  the  more  anxious  to  prove  his  stain¬ 
lessness  by  detecting  stains  in  the  work  of  others.  He  prohibited 
Masco,  a  tragedy  on  the  Polish  revolution,  by  Martin  Shee,  who, 
disgusted  at  this  injustice,  devoted  himself  thenceforth  exclusively 
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to  painting,  and  became  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  But 
Colman’s  chief  glory  lay  in  suppressing  King  Charles  the  First, 
by  Miss  Mitford,  which  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of 
Macready,  and  was  refused  a  licence  by  reason  of  its  “title  and 
subject.”  Mary  Mitford  suppressed  by  George  Colman !  A 
proceeding  in  which  Lord  Sandhurst,  the  present  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  submits  “there  can  be  no  indignity.” 

The  nineteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
have  proved  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Censorship  since 
its  initial  triumph  over  Fielding.  My  list  does  not  attempt  to 
be  complete,  but  the  following  important  plays  prohibited  be¬ 
tween  1850  and  1912  show  the  disastrous  extent  of  the  Censor’s 
activities.  La  Dame  aux  CamiUas,  by  Dumas  fils;  The  Cenci, 
by  Shelley;  Ghosts,  by  Ibsen;  The  Powers  of  Darkness,  by 
Tolstoy;  Salome,  by  Oscar  Wilde;  (E dipus  Rex,  by  Sophocles; 
La  Citta  Morta,  by  D’Annunzio;  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession, 
The  Shewing-up  of  Blanco  Posnet,  and  Press-Cuttings,  by 
Bernard  Shaw;  Monna  Vanna,  by  Maeterlinck;  Les  Hannetons, 
Maternity,  The  Three  Daughters  of  M.  Dupont,  by  Brieux ; 
Johannes,  by  Sndermann ;  Waste,  by  Granville  Barker;  The 
Breaking  Point,  by  Edward  Garnett;  Bethlehem  and  Pains  and 
Penalties,  by  Laurence  Housman;  Mrs.  Maxwell's  Marriage, 
by  Sydney  Olivier;  Samson  and  Dalila,  by  Saint-Saens ;  The 
Next  Religion,  by  Israel  Zangwill ;  The  Secret  Woman,  by  Eden 
Phillpotts,  form  a  group  of  plays  forcibly  withheld  from  the 
stage  which  is  damning  to  the  claims  of  a  department  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  with  intellect,  beauty,  and  morals.  Nor 
does  the  Censor’s  activity  stop  at  actual  prohibition.  There  are, 
of  course,  a  number  of  important  works  by  the  finest  modern 
authors  that  would  probably  be  prohibited  if  submitted  for  a 
licence,  such  as  Parsifal,  by  Wagner;  Les  Avaries,  by  Brieux-; 
FriihUngserwachen,  by  Wedekind ;  Fraiilein  Julie,  by  Strind¬ 
berg,  but  beyond  such  works  the  Censor  takes  upon  himself  to 
prohibit  whole  classes  of  subjects.  Thus,  when  “The  Follies” 
proposed  to  act  a  skit  on  Aw  Englishman's  Home,  a  crude  melo¬ 
drama  written  to  inculcate  the  merits  of  universal  military 
service,  the  Censor  telegraphed  to  their  manager  :  “No  skit  will 
be  permitted  on  An  Englishman's  Home."  Proposed  plays  on 
the  subjects  of  Robert  Emmett  and  Mahomet  have  been  stopped, 
and  when  a  well-known  author,  being  invited  by  a  manager  to 
write  a  play  about  George  I.’s  first  wife,  a  story  since  made  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  modern  English  plays — 
The  Princess  of  Hanover,  by  Margaret  L.  Woods — had  the 
prudence  first  to  inquire  of  the  Censor  if  any  objection  would 
be  made  to  the  subject,  he  was  told  that  no  play  on  it  would 
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ever  be  permitted.  From  this,  and  from  the  case  of  Pains  and 
Penalties,  we  can  only  infer  that  the  introduction  of  any  member 
of  the  Guelf  family  as  a  component  part  of  a  serious  play  is 
considered  a  sufficient  cause  for  prohibiting  it. 

Some  of  the  plays  above  mentioned  have  at  dates  subsequent 
to  the  original  prohibition  received  a  licence,  a  fact  in  itself  a 
further  condemnation  of  the  system  in  vogue.  In  what  have 
(E dipus  Rex,  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,  Samson  et  Dalila  changed 
since  they  were  first  proposed  for  the  English  stage?  In  nothing. 
Then  why  were  they  licensed  after  first  being  prohibited?  Either 
because  the  Censor  ultimately  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  a  fool,  or  because  the  influence  of  some  exalted  personage 
was  brought  to  bear  on  him.  Works  like  the  operas  of  Saint- 
Saens  and  Strauss  are  thus  dependent  on  Court  favour  for  their 
last  chance  of  being  produced.  Well  might  Chesterfield  pro¬ 
phesy  that  “an  arbitrary  Court  licence”  would  prove  a  danger 
to  English  literature ;  even  when  the  backstairs  are  favourably 
disposed,  as  in  these  cases,  we  have  the  humiliating  result  that 
Strauss’  German  opera  Salome  is  permitted,  but  Wilde’s  play 
Salome,  the  most  exquisite  English  drama  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  taken  direct  by  Strauss  as  the  text  of  his  opera,  is  not. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  offence  perpetrated  by  the  Censor 
of  recent  years  was  his  prohibition  of  Mr.  Phillpott’s  The  Secret 
Woman.  This  play,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  the  finest 
of  its  kind — that  is  to  say,  drama  about  ordinary  people  of  to-day — • 
written  in  England  within  my  memory.  True,  it  was  taken 
from  a  novel;  but  so  was  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,  which  inau¬ 
gurated  a  new  era  on  the  stage.  We  must  therefore  admit  that 
a  play  may  be  none  the  worse  for  this  reason,  and  The  Secret 
Woman,  if  allowed  to  he  presented  in  the  regular  way,  might 
have  had  an  almost  equal  effect  on  English  drama  to  that  of 
Dumas’  play  on  the  French.  It  is  a  play  with  the  author  of 
which  great  Shakespeare  himself  would  not  have  been  ashamed 
to  claim  kinship,  a  noble  presentment  of  the  clash  between 
emotions,  strong,  simple,  inspiring,  springing  from  a  natural 
action  and  voiced  in  very  genuine  and  beautiful  English.  No 
play  of  our  time  has  been  written  in  language  at  once  so  fine 
and  so  directly  drawn  from  the  soil ;  none  has  throbbed  with  a 
more  vivid  life  of  character  or  burnt  with  a  purer  passion.  If 
there  were  nothing  else  to  his  discredit,  the  Censor’s  action  in 
prohibiting  this  splendid  play  would  be  grounds  enough  to  urge 
the  instant  and  complete  reform  of  his  office.  To-day  our  English 
drama  is  richer  and  more  varied  than  it  has  been  for  two  cen¬ 
turies  ;  we  look  to  it  confidently  to  develop  and  flower  till  it 
rivals  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  seventeenth  century — and  its 
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most  recent,  its  fairest  blossom,  is  ruthlessly  crushed  before  we 
can  accustom  ourselves  to  its  scent.  And  why  w^as  this?  What 
is  there  in  The  Secret  Woman  to  justify  its  prohibition  to  the 
mind  of  any  citizen  of  decent  morals?  Mr.  McKenna,  ques¬ 
tioned  on  this  in  the  House  of  Commons,  covered  himself  with 
shame  ;  and,  so  far  as  a  close  observation  of  the  play  revealed,  the 
passage  objected  to  must  have  been  one  in  which  a  woman  spoke 
of  her  husband  making  another  woman’s  bed — as  if  all  women 
did  not  sleep  in  beds ;  or  another  in  which  flesh  was  spoken  of— 
on  the  improbable  hypothesis  that  the  Censor  is  a  vegetarian. 

Well,  someone  may  say,  but  The  Secret  Woman  has  been 
performed  before  audiences  gathered  by  invitation,  and  its  pro¬ 
duction  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  great  stir.  But  this  is 
one  of  the  most  lamentable  effects  of  the  Censorship,  that  when 
prohibited  plays  are  produced  privately  they  are  unavoidably 
prevented  from  making  their  proper  and  natural  effect.  The 
critics  and  the  public  that  go  to  see  them  go  with  the  idea  either 
that  such  plays  must  be  dull  for  the  Censor  to  have  fallen  foul 
of  them,  when  they  probably  do  not  enjoy  themselves  more  than 
they  expect  to,  or  that  such  plays  are  entertainments  of  the  same 
nature  as  Le  Satyre  or  Education  de  Prince,  when,  in  the  case 
of  a  play  like  The  Secret  Woman,  they  are  w’oefully  disappointed. 
The  Censorship,  in  fact,  exercises  an  influence  on  the  public 
mind  like  that  of  hair  upon  a  razor  :  it  blunts  it.  Because  a 
Censor  exists,  the  public  comes  to  suppose  that  he  is  a  guardian 
of  morals,  and  therefore  that  everything  passed  by  him  is  moral 
and  everything  rejected  by  him  is  immoral.  For  having  called 
The  Giddy  Goat,  licensed  by  the  Censor,  “a  pornographic  play.” 
“an  enormity”  for  which  he  felt  only  “disgust,”  a  dramatic 
critic  was  condemned  by  a  jury  to  pay  ^d.  damages  to  the  libelled 
author,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bidley  passed  a  severe  stricture  upon 
the  Censor;  nevertheless,  because  the  Censor  exists,  the  public 
continues  to  believe  in  him  and  to  consider  the  tribe  of  Giddy 
Croats,  Cuckoos,  and  Spring  Chickens  as  fit  to  be  seen,  and 
Monna  Vanna  and  Ghosts  as  unfit.  Fjven  the  fact  that  (Edipns 
Bex,  the  opera  Salome,  and  Samson  et  Dalila,  though  lately 
prohibited,  have  since  been  publicly  performed  without  objection 
from  anyone  does  not  shake  their  apathetic  faith,  and  they  are 
content  that  the  Censor’s  dilatory  glimpses  of  sense  should  give 
us  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  retrograde  nation  in  Europe. 
Sir  Herbert  Tree  was  refused  a  licence  for  CE dipus  \  only  when 
tied  to  the  tail  of  a  Berlin  Press-boom  could  it  be  permitted. 

Nor  is  this  blunting  influence  limited  to  the  theatre,  but  it 
extends  to  printed  drama  also.  For  years  Les  Avaries,  by 
Brieux,  could  not  find  a  publisher  under  its  English  name  of 
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Damaged  Goods;  no  firm  would  touch  it,  because  it  was  known 
to  be  objectionable  to  the  Censor,  and  grave  persons  warned  me 
that  if,  having  translated  it,  I  succeeded  in  getting  it  published, 

I  should  certainly  be  prosecuted  and  perhaps  sent  to  prison. 
When  the  book  containing  the  play  was  finally  published  last 
year,  not  a  murmur  was  raised  against  it.  On  the  contrary  this 
play  was  universally  received  as  one  of  the  highest  moral  order 
and  force ;  the  book  has  made  a  substantial  profit ;  and  hostile 
critics  were  driven  to  say  that  Damaged  Goods  w^as  a  fine  sermon 
but  a  poor  play,  by  which  they  only  showed  their  ignorance  of 
its  great  success  on  the  stage  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Biissia.  And  if  Damaged  Goods,  or  any  other  of  the  censored 
plays  I  have  mentioned,  were  publicly  performed  in  an  ordinary 
way,  the  public  would  similarly  discover  that  it  was  absolutely 
harmless  on  the  stage,  as  well  as  being  far  more  worth  seeing 
than  the  frivolous  or  pornographic  drama  permitted  by  the  Censor 
in  place  of  works  of  high  and  permanent  interest. 

On  authors,  too,  the  Censorship  has  its  effect,  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  gravest  count  in  the  indictment  against  it.  From 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Charles  Dickens  and  J.  M.  Barrie,  not  a  single 
representative  English  author  but  has  condemned  a  system  which 
puts  the  reputation  and  livelihood  of  every  writer  for  the  stage 
in  jeopardy  at  the  caprice  of  a  petty  official.  Many  authors  the 
Censorship  disgusts  and  embitters  ;  all  it  cramps ;  some  it  prevents 
from  writing  for  the  stage  altogether.  The  Censor’s  treatment  of 
King  Charles  the  First  can  hardly  have  been  encouraging  to  Miss 
Clifford ;  nor  that  of  The  Secret  Woman  to  Mr.  Phillpotts.  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy  has  confessed  that  the  menace  of  the  Censor 
forced  him  to  abandon  the  project  of  a  play.  “The  Censorship, 
with  its  quite  wanton  power,”  wrote  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  “has 
always  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  not  ventured  into 
playwriting.”  “Most  decidedly,”  says  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  “the 
existence  of  the  Censorship  makes  it  impossible  for  me  even  to 
think  of  writing  plays  on  the  same  plane  of  realism  and  thorough¬ 
ness  as  my  novels.”  “The  Censor’s  arbitrary  rights”  over  the 
work  of  Englishmen  of  letters,  in  Mr.  Henry  James’s  opinion, 
“must  be  deterrent  to  men  of  any  intellectual  independence  and 
self-respect.  .  .  .  We  rub  our  eyes,  we  writers  accustomed  to 
freedom  in  other  walks,  to  think  that  this  cause  has  still  to  be 
argued  in  England.”  Fine  judges,  surely !  What  discreditable 
ignorance,  then,  was  revealed  in  Lord  Sandhurst  when  “he  sub¬ 
mitted  that  there  could  be  no  indignity  in  the  process  which  he 
had  described” ;  what  lamentable  impudence  in  Lord  Newton 
when,  defending  the  same  process,  he  said  that  authors,  being 
“asked  to  name  anyone  who  had  not  written  a  masterpiece 
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because  of  the  Censor,  could  not  name  anyone.”  A  public  man  in 
England  of  to-day  could  say  this.  And  Henry  Fielding  was 
prevented  by  the  Censorship  from  writing  for  the  theatre. 

The  Censorship  therefore  does  everything  that  it  should  not : 
it  prevents  fine  writers  from  writing  for  the  stage ;  it  prevents 
fine  plays  from  being  played  on  the  stage.  It  gives  the  stamp  of 
official  approval  to  many  plays  of  questionable  taste  and  low 
moral  aims,  and  it  perverts  the  judgment  of  the  playgoing  public. 
But  the  managers,  say  the  Censor’s  defenders,  are  in  favour  of 
his  retention  ;  they  are  practical  men,  they  have  monied  interests 
in  the  theatre,  and  so  you  must  believe  them.  Leaving  aside  the 
fact  that  most  dramatists  are  equally  practical  men  and  have 
monied  interests  in  the  theatre  only  less  than  those  of  the 
managers,  w'e  must  certainly  admit  that  the  majority  of  managers 
are  for  the  Censor.  Of  course  they  are.  To  managers  the  Censor 
represents  immunity.  With  him  between  themselves  and  the 
public,  they  need  never  fear  for  the  consequences  of  their  acts. 
Whatever  they  produce,  however  low  or  scurrilous  it  may  be,  they 
have  a  perfect  answer  to  criticism  ;  the  Censor  has  licensed  it. 
Mr.  A.  may  not  like  it,  Mr.  B.  may  think  it  nasty,  a  jury  of 
twelve  honest  men  may  compensate  its  author  with  a  farthing  for 
being  told  it  is  pornographic,  but  the  manager  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  :  the  Censor  has  licensed  it.  Without  the  Censor, 
managers  would  have  to  shoulder  their  own  responsibility,  to 
justify  their  choice  of  plays  before  the  Courts  of  Law  and  the 
court  of  public  opinion  ;  and  a  manager  must  be  rather  heroic,  like 
Gertrude  Kingston,  or  Lydia  Yavorska,  or  Granville  Barker,  to 
wish  to  accept  responsibility  that  he  can  put  off  on  to  the  back  of 
an  irresponsible  and  retiring  official,  who  is  paid  to  that  end.  The 
majority  of  managers,  it  is  admitted,  are  therefore  for  the  Censor, 
and  their  preponderant  motive  is  undoubtedly  the  selfish  and 
hardly  reputable  desire  to  elude  responsibility ;  and  this  being  so, 
it  is  the  more  gratifying  to  find  that  not  only  the  rather  heroic 
managers  are  against  the  Censor,  but  also  the  most  practical  and 
the  most  monied  of  all  the  managers  :  T  mean  Charles  Frohman. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Frohman  addressed  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Stage  Plays  appointed  in  1909  :  ‘‘At  present  one 
individual  has  it  in  his  power  to  veto  a  play  for  ever.  He  has 
not  to  give  his  reasons,  and  the  author  has  no  right  of  appeal. 
In  a  free  country  this  cannot  be  right.  It  seems  to  me  indefens¬ 
ible.  Either  the  office  should  be  abolished,  or  there  should  be 
some  modification  of  these  arbitrary  powers. 

“In  America  we  have  no  Censor,  and  I  do  not  see  that  the 
absence  of  one  causes  any  inconvenience  to  managers.  English 
managers  seem  to  fear  that,  without  a  Censor  to  settle  the  question 
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ul  licence  once  ior  ail,  they  might  be  troubled  by  vexatious  inter¬ 
ference  from  local  authorities  in  the  case  of  plays  going  from  town 
to  town.  In  America  this  trouble  does  not  arise  to  any  important 
extent.  .  .  • 

“No  Censor  can  prevent  the  appearance  of  numbers  of  plays  that 
are  vulgar  and  of  low  aim.  Those  are  common  to  all  countries, 
whether  there  be  a  Censor  or  not.  The  strictly  immoral  is  another 
matter,  but  what  seems  immoral  to  one  person  may  to  another  be 
not  only  not  immoral,  but  highly  moral,  and  I  would  trust  the 
pubhc  here  as  in  America  to  decide  in  such  a  matter  at  least  as 
readily  as  any  single  official.  By  the  public  I  mean  not  merely 
the  audience,  but  the  authorities  who  represent  them. 

“Without  a  Censor  you  wnuld  probably  have  religion  among 
the  subjects  of  the  stage.  To  this  I  reply,  why  not?  The  drama 
can  only  be  helped  by  being  able  to  treat  in  a  becoming  manner 
of  all  the  questions,  religious  or  social,  that  affect  the  lives  of  men. 
But  how  to  decide  what  is  ‘  a  becoming  manner  ’  ?  I  think  a 
little  more  freedom  might  well  be  given  to  the  dramatist  to 
discover  this  for  himself.  If  he  is  sincere  in  his  calling  he  is 
much  more  likely  to  solve  the  problem  for  the  public  good  than 
any  outsider. 

“Anyone  who,  like  myself,  has  been  in  close  touch  for  many 
years  with  the  modern  play,  must  be  aware  that  the  drama  as 
an  art  and  as  a  criticism  of  life  has  made  great  strides  forward 
since,  say,  about  1890.  We  are  nearer  the  really  good  than  we 
have  been  for  about  a  century.  We  have  a  body  of  dramatists  of 
real  ambition,  and  there  is  every  sign  that  they  are  firing  the 
youth  of  intellect  to  follow  and  to  aim  high.  Surely  it  would  be 
well  to  encourage  these  men  instead  of  keeping  an  obstacle  in 
their  way.  .  .  . 

“On  the  whole  then,  to  sum  up,  I  should  not,  as  a  manager 
with  large  business  concerns  in  England,  be  alarmed  by  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  Censor.  If  it  is  not  abolished,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  least  that  should  be  done  is  to  give  the  pro¬ 
hibited  author  a  right  of  appeal,  say,  to  three  persons  (chosen 
for  the  particular  case),  one  selected  by  the  author  (or  the 
Dramatists’  Association),  one  by  the  Censor  (or  liOrd  Chamber- 
lain),  and  the  third  by  these  two.  .  .  . 

“But  this  I  should  call  a  second-best  policy.  I  prefer 
abolition.” 

To  the  admii’ably  good  sense  of  this  letter  there  is  little  to  add. 
Obviously,  the  question  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  control  to  be 
exercised  by  public  authority  over  theatres  is  a  subject  upon 
which  great  difference  of  opinion  may  exist.  Myself,  I  venture 
to  side  w'ith  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Mr.  Frohman  in  thinking 
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that  no  censorship  whatever  of  plays  before  production  should 
be  tolerated ;  the  theatres  should  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  local  authority,  as  are  music-halls,  possibly  under  such 
restraint  of  precipitate  action  on  its  part  as  that  suggested  to 
the  Committee  by  Mr.  Galsworthy.  But  there  are  other  courses. 
The  Censorship  might  be  retained  but  made  optional,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  report  of  the  Committee ;  or  it  might  be  put 
under  the  Home  Office  or  Board  of  Works,  so  that  a  Minister 
should  be  responsible  for  it  to  the  House  of  Commons.  What 
is  certain  is  that  in  its  present  form  it  ought  to  be  abolished, 
for  the  sake  of  honesty  and  public  policy.  That  illusory  and 
illegal  appendage,  the  so-called  Advisory  Committee,  which  has 
been  set  up  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  is  used 
by  the  Censor,  just  as  the  Censor  is  used  by  the  managers,  to 
evade  responsibility,  must  be  the  first  to  go.  And  most  of  all, 
what  we  should  get  rid  of  is  the  spirit  in  our  public  men  which 
leads  them  to  oppose  a  change  in  the  system  because,  like  Lord 
Newton,  they  find  serious  plays  an  easy  object  for  a  cheap  gibe, 
or  because  like  the  present  Lord  Chamberlain  they  cannot  see 
any  “indignity  in  the  process.”  The  question  of  the  Censorship 
is  the  most  important  public  question  in  England,  more  so  even 
that  the  coal  strike  or  Home  Eule,  since  it  directly  touches  the 
moral  and  intellectual  life  of  the  nation,  whereas  political 
questions  do  so  indirectly.  Because  the  effect  of  the  Censorship 
is  subtle  it  is  none  the  less  pervading  and  terrible.  “Organise 
the  theatre,”  cried  Matthew  Arnold,  “the  theatre  is  irresistible.” 
The  only  organisation  we  have  in  it  is  the  engine  invented  by 
Walpole’s  corrupt  brain  to  crush  liberty.  It  has  made  us  back¬ 
ward  in  the  art  in  which  we  were  once  supreme,  it  has  gone  far 
to  destroy  our  sense  of  what  is  good  to  see  and  to  hear,  and,  if  w(‘ 
do  not  rid  ourselves  of  it  in  time,  may  by  its  example  choke  the 
springs  of  emotion  and  taste  in  more  arts  than  that  which  it 
directly  oppresses.  The  evil  is  clear,  the  remedy  simple.  The 
strongest  Liberal  Government  for  a  century  is  in  office.  By 
this  it  will  be  judged.  Will  it  remove  this  poisonous  remains 
of  despotism,  or  must  we  conclude  that  Liberalism  and  Liberty 
are  as  much  strangers  as  were  Walpole  and  honesty? 

John  Pollock. 
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A  Question  for  the  Consideration  of  Moderate  Liberals. 

••  We  see  the  effect  of  principles,  which  originally  rest  upon  grounds  that 
dissolve  whatever  has  hitherto  received  the  best  sanctions  of  human 
legislation,  which  are  contrary  to  every  principle  of  law,  human  and 
divine.  .  .  •  Their  consequences  equally  tend  to  shake  the  security  of 
commerce,  to  rob  the  meanest  individual  in  every  country  of  whatever 
is  most  dear  and  valuable  to  him.  They  strike  directly  against  the  authority 
of  all  regular  government,  and  the  inviolable  personal  situation  of  every 
lawful  sovereign.  .  .  .  Under  the  circumstances,  we  consider  a  vigorous 
and  effectual  opposition  to  those  views  as  essential  to  ^the  security  of 
everything  that  is  most  dear  and  valuable  to  us  as  a  nation.” — The  Bight 
Hon.  William  Pitt,  1793. 

Clarendon  upbraided  his  countrymen  with  being  “possessed  of 
laziness  and  sleep  in  the  most  visible  article  of  danger.”  That 
reproach  is  as  apphcable  to  the  Englishmen  of  1912  as  it  was  to 
those  of  1642.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  we  had  an  hereditary 
disinclination  (or  is  it  a  sheer  incapacity?)  to  interpret  warnings, 
to  guard  against  emergencies,  nay,  often  enough  to  realise  even 
the  present.  How  true  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Arnold 
Foster,  “We  muddle  on”!  We  are  either  loath  or  unable  to 
apprehend  the  possibilities  of  danger  from  within  or  from 
without.  Not  that  we  are  deficient  in  common  sense.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  never  tired  of  advertising  to  the  world  our 
exclusive  possession  of  that  indefinite  quality.  Yet,  after  all, 
may  not  common  sense  be  rather  clumsy,  just  a  little  bovine, 
without  the  additional  gift  of  imagination?  And  as  a  nation  we 
do  suffer  lamentably  from  the  lack  of  imagination.  Our  pro¬ 
clivities  and  customary  occupations  forbid  the  consideration  of 
anything  which  is  not  immediately  practical  and  possible.  If 
it  does  not  exist  actually,  palpably,  now,  therefore  it  will  not 
exist  at  any  time.  An  irrefutable  logic  I  A  most  laudable 
rationality ! 

Suggest  the  possibility  of  revolution  in  this  country  to  your 
ordinary  Englishman,  and  he  will  laugh  disdainfully  at  such  a 
ridiculous  notion,  which  is  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  pikes 
and  petronels  of  a  remote  era,  or  with  the  grapeshot  and  guillo¬ 
tines  of  a  later  period,  or  with  the  bombs  of  the  latter-day 
fanatic.  Among  us,  he  will  say,  among  a  people  endowed  with 
Clod-given  “common  sense,”  such  antique  methods,  such 
foreign  lunacies  are  out  of  the  question.  Even  the  warnings 
we  have  had,  progressive  in  frequency  and  ominousness,  fail  to 
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drive  home  to  his  intelligence  the  barest  probability  ot  an  up¬ 
heaval.  Show  him  the  complete  alteration  in  conditions  and 
environment  from  the  past ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  he  will  remain 
stolidly  unmoved,  always  relying  on  the  rebutter  of  the  national 
character  :  although  it  is  no  more  certain  that  our  character,  at 
any  rate  that  of  our  masses,  is  fixed,  than  that  our  climate  is 
not  undergoing  some  gradual  change.  And  the  history  of 
nations  demonstrates  that  climate  has  always  been  the  basic 
factor  in  the  determination  of  racial  qualities,  and,  thus,  of  racial 
destinies.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  further  into  this  contro¬ 
versy  than  to  ask — where  has  our  manhood  gone?  Such  a 
question  may  perhaps  wound  susceptibilities  too  delicate,  when 
courage  is  out  of  fashion,  and,  where  surviving  in  isolated 
fractions,  is  regarded  as  a  throw-back  to  a  savage  origin.  For  it 
has  been  degraded  from  the  rank  of  the  cardinal  virtues ;  and, 
indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  some  of  our  gentle  philosophers  and 
preachers,  we  must  agree  that  it  is  a  positive  vice.  This  non-moral 
diathesis  has  been  strikingly  exemplified  in  our  attitude  to  those 
who  have  recently  shaken  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  and  inflicted 
suffering  on  millions.  Coercive  or  preventive  measures,  though 
amply  justified  by  the  peril  to  the  nation  at  large,  have  neither 
been  executed,  nor  so  much  as  seriously  proposed.  We  wince 
at  the  barbarity  of  the  primary  law  of  self-preservation,  if  it 
entails  but  a  slender  show  of  courage.  So,  I  suppose,  it  is 
better  to  suffer  meekly,  if  cravenly.  At  least,  this  has  been 
the  notable  example  of  the  Government;  which  is,  surely,  our 
collective  and  organic  self.  For  what  good  Radical  wdll  deny 
that  this  ideal  Administration  of  his  represents  the  people’s  will, 
and  typifies  its  personality?  The  truth  is  that  we  are  too 
incurably  comfortable,  too  sodden  with  a  prolonged  ease,  to 
allow  inconvenient  anxieties  to  disturb  the  lethargy  of  our 
indifference. 

The  alert  observer  and  profound  thinker  cannot  but  recognise 
that  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  most  formidable  upheaval  of 
industrial  forces  since  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  of  political  and  religious  forces  since  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
He,  I  say,  w'hose  powers  of  judgment  have  not  been  enervated 
by  the  prevailing  apathy,  accurately  perceives  that  there  are 
indubitable  signs  in  our  midst  of  an  approaching  catastrophe 
graver  than  temporary  unrest  and  fitful  outbreaks.  Nor  are 
these  evidences  confined  to  the  portents  of  labour  uprisings ;  but 
they  are  also  visible  in  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Radical 
extremists,  who  are  unfortunately  at  this  juncture  in  command 
of  the  ship  of  State — in  their  attempts  to  demolish  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  have  already  been  partially  successful ;  in  their  pro- 
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jected  spoliation  of  the  Church  ;  in  their  onslaught  on  the  integrity 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  followed,  no  doubt,  in  due  course 
by  cognate  efforts  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  embarrassment  of 
the  Empire. 

And,  first  of  all,  as  to  the  manifestation  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  in  the  late  strikes.  The  increasing  recurrence  of  these 
disorders,  their  longer  continuance  on  each  occasion,  the  greater 
I  obstinacy  with  which  they  are  persisted  in,  the  wider  areas  they 

successively  overspread,  all  point  to  a  common  motive  cause, 

S  and  to  the  presence  of  system,  inherent  and  developing.  The 

hierophants  of  anarchy  are  bellowing  that  Labour  has  discovered 
i  its  power,  and,  giant-like,  has  arisen  to  enforce  its  claims  to  a 

;  full  share  in  the  profits  of  industry.  We  are  ordered  to  admit 

=  humbly,  that  not  only  are  manual  labourers  the  most  important 

part  of  the  community  and  their  claims  paramount  to  those 
of  all  the  other  parts  combined,  but  that  the  rest  of  us  have 
'  usurped  whatever  poor  privileges  we  possess,  and  are  henceforth 

to  count  for  nothing.  In  passing,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
i  to  remind  these  zealots,  who  would  reorganise  the  State  on  the 

principle  of  disorganisation  that,  insignificant  as  are  undoubtedly 
the  other  inhabitants  of  this  country,  who  have  not  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  enable  them  to  aspire  to  be  Trades  Unionists,  they  have 
yet  some  claim  to  protection  from  terrorism  and  starvation  ;  and, 
furthermore,  that  unrestricted  and  overbearing  absolutism  is 
equally  intolerable,  whether  it  come  from  above  or  below\  For 
we  have  seen  how  the  mails  could  only  be  carried  by  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  terrorists;  how,  through  the  confusion  they  ar¬ 
bitrarily  created,  the  country  was  on  the  point  of  being 
jeopardised  last  summer  by  a  surprise  attack  (an  event,  by  the 
way,  about  which  Ministers  have  been  inexcusably  reticent) ; 
how  tens  of  thousands  have  been  callously  throwm  out  of  work 
and  pauperised;  how  trade  has  been  twice  disorganised,  and 
twice  received  ugly  w'ounds  from  which  it  will  take  long  to 

I  recover.  We  have  also  the  right  to  question  the  assumption 

of  these  self-styled  and  venal  leaders  of  the  movement,  that 
they  represent  Labour  as  such.  What  part  of  it?  The  whole 
body?  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  gross  error  to  confuse  the 
I  voice  of  the  miners,  and  Trades  Unionists  generally,  with  the 

cry  of  the  submerged  and  despairing  toilers.  The  miners  earn 
high  wages,  and  belong  to  powerful  organisations.  They  are 
the  peers  of  Labour.  The  Unions,  from  wdiich  are  drawn,  in 
1  part  at  least,  the  turbulent  elements  which  menace  the  economic 

;  structure,  constitute  an  aristocracy  as  privileged  as  any  feudal 

’  baronage  of  the  past.  Eecent  experiences  have  shown  that 

the  indigent  and  helpless  labourers,  belonging  to  the  unskilled 
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and  casual  class,  who  are  precisely  those  who  require  aid,  aud 
who  appeal  for  emancipation  from  pitiable  conditions,  so  far 
from  gaining  from  the  strikes  of  the  more  fortunate  workers, 
are  the  worst  losers  from  beginning  to  end.  Therefore,  the 
consequent  presumption  is  that  those  who  instigated  the  dis¬ 
turbances,  either  openly,  or,  where  in  higher  and  more  public 
places,  secretly,  have  been  actuated  by  a  deeper  motive  than 
the  mere  desire  to  obtain  better  conditions  for  the  whole 
proletariat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  advanced  Socialists  have 
thrown  off  the  mask,  and  now  unblushingly  proclaim  that  it 
is  they,  with  their  new-found  ally  the  Syndicalist,  who  are 
engineering  the  hideous  scheme  of  revolution.  The  strikes  are 
but  skirmishes  in  a  larger  campaign  ;  the  agitators  and  walking- 
delegates  are  their  lieutenants;  and  the  wnrking  men  who,  from 
an  intimate  experience  of  them,  I  believe  to  be  for  the  most 
part  quite  innocent  of  the  ulterior  designs  of  their  generals,  are 
used  as  the  inconsiderable  privates  in  the  war  of  anarchy. 

The  grave  significance  of  the  present  revolutionary  spirit 
among  the  lower  orders  (and  among  some  others  who  know 
better,  but  have  their  own  axes  to  grind)  is  that  it  has  not, 
as  on  past  occasions,  been  imported  from  abroad.  It  is  a  home¬ 
grown  product.  True,  there  is  a  wave  of  unrest  passing  over 
the  world  “  from  China  to  Peru  ” ;  but  the  unrest  here  is  not 
a  ripple  from  that  wave,  but  a  commotion  stirred  from  within. 
Pitt  was  able  to  say  in  1793  : — 

“Sir,  this  infection  can  have  no  existence  in  this  happy  land,  unless 
it  is  imported,  unless  it  is  studiously  and  industriously  brought  into  this 
country.  These  principles  are  not  the  natural  produce  of  Great  Britain.” 

Incidentally,  we  can  agree  wdth  his  next  sentence  :  — 

“  It  ought  to  he  our  first  duty,  and  principal  concern,  to  take  the  most 
effectual  measures  in  order  to  stop  their  growth  and  progress  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe.” 

What  was  true  of  the  contamination  of  1793  was  true  also  of 
the  infections  of  1830  and  1848.  But  that  many  of  our  people 
in  later  years  should  have  evolved  the  spirit  out  of  their  own 
consciousness — or  out  of  “  a  little  education  ” — apart  from  ex¬ 
ternal  influences,  is  a  circumstance  the  seriousness  of  which 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Before  it  came  from  without,  and 
departed  vrithout.  Now  it  has  been  bred  at  home,  and  means 
to  remain.  Moreover,  it  is  of  a  different  kind ;  it  is  Socialism,^ 

(1)  An  observant  American  writer  on  England  and  the  English,  Mr.  Price- 
Collier,  deplores  the  Socialistic  tendency  of  present  English  politics,  as 
evincing  symptoms  of  the  beginning  of  a  national  degeneracy,  and  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  those  qualities  and  traditions  which  made  and  maintained  the  Empire 
in  the  past. 
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with  which  the  theories  of  the  Revolution  and  its  successors 
had  nothing  to  do.  It  has  obtained  a  firmer  grip  of  the  masses, 
who,  dully  conscious  that  all  is  not  right,  “the  rich  too  rich, 
and  the  poor  too  poor,”  wages  stationary,  unemployment  rife, 
are  blindly  enraged  with  the  condition  of  things,  and  are  groping 
about  for  some  proposition  of  change,  whatever  its  nature. 
Accordingly,  the  street-orator  finds  it  easy  to  gull  them  with 
his  plausible  jargon  about  the  common  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production,  and  with  other  catch-phrases,  the  fallacies  of 
which  they  have  not  the  requisite  knowledge  to  detect.  There 
are  others,  too,  with  higher  pretensions  to  place  and  authority, 
“who,”  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  “with  fair  speeches  deceive 
the  hearts  of  the  simple,”  by  subtler  processes  sowing  the  seeds 
of  discord  and  sedition.  And  so  the  simple  are  led  to  believe  that 
abstract  and  rigid  systems  of  reform  can  easily  be  scheduled 
and  docketed,  and  as  readily  brought  forth  and  sprung  on  a 
people,  totally  unqualified  by  education  and  unprepared  in  every 
respect  for  any  sudden  transformation.  The  unalterable  law 
of  human  progress  is  that  all  great  changes,  if  they  are  to  last, 
must  be  produced  by  gradual  instalments,  and  not  accomplished 
by  sudden  convulsions.  Socialism  is  the  policy  of  either  the  work- 
shy  and  grasping  hypocrite,  or,  at  best,  the  extravagant  fancy 
of  the  deluded  visionary.  We  may  derive  considerable  relief 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  despair, 
when  all  other  resources  are  exhausted.  We  do  not  require  to 
blast  the  foundations  of  society,  but  to  stablish  and  consolidate 
the  whole  structure. 

But  now  we  are  confronted  by  a  new  menace.  One  of  the 
philosophical  methods  of  Bergson — divorce  from  the  traditional — 
is  being  violently  applied  to  the  solution  of  social  and  economic 
problems ;  and  w'e  are  informed  that  Marx,  Schaffle,  Lassalle,  and 
even  Jaures  and  Bebel  are  out  of  date.  Accordingly  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Syndicalism  of  Georges  Sorel  emerges  in  its  brutal 
hideousness.  Its  emissaries  are  instigating  universal  w^ar  against 
the  social  order,  concerted  strikes,  boycott,  sabotage,  outrage, 
bloodshed,  as  things  desirable  in  and  for  themselves,  apart  from 
the  adventitious  result  of  society  being  bludgeoned  and  bombed 
into  surrender.  In  very  truth,  the  expression  of  Hallam  is  vastly 
appropriate  to  ruffians  of  this  genus  : — “they  have  sucked  the 
dregs  of  a  besotted  fanaticism.”  Such  a  foul  system  would  be 
despised  alike  in  the  cave  of  a  bandit,  and  under  the  skull  and 
crossbones  of  a  pirate.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  said  for  the 
violent  Socialist  and  his  fellow-criminal,  the  Syndicalist,  it  is  that 
they  are  at  any  rate  more  downright  than  the  extreme  Radical. 
They  leave  us  in  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  their  intentions ; 
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whereas  that  degenerate  cross-breed,  the  Radical- Socialist, 
nervous  of  boldly  coming  out  into  the  open,  skulks  behind  the 
more  audacious  fighters,  with  whom  in  reality  he  secretly  sym¬ 
pathises.  Which  is  the  more  dangerous, — the  tiger,  or  the 
snake? 

But  the  tares  would  not  sprout  so  abundantly,  unless  the  ground 
suited  their  seed.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  harvesting  the  produce 
of  that  “blessed  right  of  every  Englishman  to  do  as  he  likes,” 
ridiculed  with  such  Socratic  subtlety  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
Apparently  this  indefeasible  privilege  is  founded  on  the  stoc]< 
notion  that  the  assertion  of  individual  liberty  is  the  paramount 
rule  of  conduct,  and  that  any  system  of  checks  or  of  constraint 
is  contrary  to  that  law  of  the  rights  of  man,  which  lays  down 
that  his  complete  happiness  can  only  be  secured  by  his  being 
entirely  free  (always  provided  he  is  an  Englishman)  to  act  on  all 
occasions  and  to  all  people  as  he  chooses.  The  idea  of  a  nation 
in  its  corporate  character  controlling  individual  eccentricities  for 
the  general  advantage  and  in  the  name  of  larger  interests  is 
repugnant  to  our  pride  of  independence.  A  characteristic  of  the 
English  people  is  to  be  led  during  times  of  peace  into  extremes 
of  individualism — a  quality  which,  if  rightly  guided,  would  be  the 
strong  bulwark  against  the  advance  of  Socialism.  And  thus  we 
are  fast  approaching  a  condition,  in  which  all  are  for  themselves 
and  none  are  for  the  State.  The  maxim,  that  every  Englishman’s 
home  is  his  castle,  tends  constantly  to  defeat  the  sentiment  of 
national  unity,  and  needs  the  occasional  corrective  of  a  pressing 
external  danger.  It  exhibits  the  wrong  side  of  our  much-vaunted 
personal  freedom.  “Every  Englishman,”  said  the  brilliant 
Novalis,  “is  an  island.”  But  instead  of  tempering  our  insularity 
by  widening  our  intellectual  range,  and  by  cultivating  a  respon¬ 
siveness  to  liberalising  influences  and  to  the  finer  shades  of  feeling, 
we  have,  on  the  contrary,  fed  the  disease  by  becoming  infected 
with  that  aggravated  self-sufficiency  of  the  American  and  the 
Colonial,  which  renders  them  impervious  to  other  mental  atmo¬ 
spheres  and  insensible  to  “an  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air.*'  To 
this  species  of  infection  our  disposition  is  peculiarly  liable.  The 
consequence  is  a  depreciation  of  ideals,  and  a  growing  disregard 
for  the  principle  of  authority.  This  poison  has  percolated  down 
to  the  lowest  orders,  w^ho  imagine  that  they  are  free  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  chaotic  conditions  produced  by  strikes,  and  to  wreak 
w'hat  damage  they  like  on  the  property  and  persons  of  others. 
Examples  were  furnished  by  the  late  strikes,  which  let  loose 
hooligans  in  Lancashire  and  other  places.  There  is  always  some¬ 
thing  attractive  to  a  certain  type  of  irresponsible  person  in  defying 
the  law  and  running  amok,  when  others  have  conveniently  cleared 
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the  way.  Through  confounding  liberty  with  licence,  a  section  of 
the  population  is  becoming  more  and  more  impatient  of  the 
authority  of  regular  government,  and  resents  its  exercise  of  even 
those  powers  which  are  necessary  for  effectually  providing  for  the 
protection  of  peaceful  citizens.  In  truth,  it  is  speedily  arriving  at 
what  Hobbes  described  as  “the  dissolute  condition  of  masterless 
men,  without  subjection  to  laws  and  a  coercive  power  to  tie  their 
hands  from  rapine  and  revenge.” 

Has  the  Eadical-Socialist  party  aided  and  abetted  the  increase 
of  revolutionary  sentiment?  It  is  notorious  that  denunciations  of 
property -owners  have  been  made  in  the  most  reprehensible  terms. 
Ijanguage  so  immoderate  compelled  the  inference  that  the  attacks 
were  made,  either  from  personal  malignity  or  from  partisan  fury, 
on  those  who  were  objects  of  hatred  as  a  class.  To  propose  the 
confiscation  of  property  on  the  ground  of  proportioning  the 
burdens  of  taxation  has  often  ere  now  been  a  transparent  excuse 
for  stabbing  political  opponents  in  the  back  :  while,  to  apply  the 
term  statesmanship  to  a  fiscal  oppression,  which,  by  breaking  up 
estates,  by  eradicating  territorial  influence,  by  bleeding  capital  till 
it  is  driven  to  invest  in  foreign  enterprise,  is  essentially  designed 
as  a  means  of  attaining  party  objects,  is  to  debauch  a  word  which 
we  correctly  use  to  designate  the  achievements  of  such  illustrious 
ministers  as  Pitt,  Canning,  Palmerston,  and  Beaconsfield.  It 
has  been  reserved  for  our  democratic  Executive  to  outdo  the 
exactions  of  the  most  grasping  monarchs.  Their  policy  of  pander 
to  the  masses  is  nicely  balanced  by  their  policy  of  filch  from 
the  classes.  (The  Jewish  Pharisee  gave  a  tithe  of  what  he 
possessed  :  the  Radical  Pharisee  takes  a  tithe  of  what  other  people 
possess.)  Charitable  folk  fondly  imagined  that  the  responsibility 
of  office  would  curb  unedifying  activities.  An  eighteenth-century 
couplet  said  of  advanced  politicians  of  that  day  :  — 

“As  bees  on  flow’rs  alighting  cease  to  hum. 

So  Whigs  on  taking  office  soon  grow  dumb  I  ” 

However,  some  of  our  latter-day  Radical  Ministers  have  outgrown 
that  tradition ;  for  they  remain  as  virulent  demagogues  in  office 
as  ever  before.  Nay  more,  the  intoxication  of  |>ower  superinduces 
an  intolerance  of  criticism  and  a  fierce  exasperation  at  the  gentlest 
opposition.  Factious  incitements  of  the  mob  they  deem  quite 
consonant  with  the  dignity  of  Cabinet  rank.  But  such  must  not 
pretend  surprise,  if  the  application  of  their  Rhodian  oratory  to 
inflammable  material  sooner  or  later  fires  it  into  a  blaze.  Descend¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  to  the  level  of  their  style,  one  might  suggest 
that,  you  cannot  have  Limehousing  without  “Whitechapel.”  It 
appears  that  a  democratic  Minister  of  to-day  may  disaff(H-t 
subjects  to  the  Constitution  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
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quickly  procured  his  arrest  in  more  decorous  days.  And,  if  any¬ 
thing  at  all  is  meant  by  the  definition  of  sedition,  which  says  that 
it  is,  inter  alia,  “to  raise  discontent  or  disaffection  among  his 
Majesty’s  subjects,  and  to  promote  feelings  of  ill-will  and  hostility 
between  different  classes  of  such  subjects,”  then  certain  ministerial 
harangues,  which  tended  (and  probably  were  intended)  to  embitter 
class  against  class  and  to  foment  discord,  must  have  brought  their 
authors  very  close  to  the  law.  But  if  they  have  accidentally 
evaded  its  operation,  they  should  nevertheless  reflect  that  excess 
generally  brings  its  retribution,  and  that  even  yet  they  may  find 
that  they  have  proved  to  be  Balaams,  by  unwittingly  cursing 
their  friends  and  blessing  their  foes. 

Not  only  has  the  unsettling  influence  of  the  Government  been 
evidenced  by  the  industrial  upheavals  and  their  concomitants,  but 
its  ineptitude  in  crises  has  also  been  strikingly  demonstrated. 
It  cannot  be  absolved  from  a  culpable  neglect  of  an  obvious  duty, 
in  the  face  of  a  warning  such  as  destiny  rarely  offers  to  those 
whom  it  has  marked  out  for  the  discipline  of  adversity.  Mani¬ 
festly  the  danger  did  not  end  with  the  railway  strike ;  which 
showed  that  under  the  guise  of  a  strike  forces  are  released ,  which 
threaten  not  merely  the  economic  structure ,  but  our  very  existence 
as  a  nation.  An  immediate  repeal  of  the  “peaceful  picketing” 
clause  was  necessary;  and,  further,  an  Act  enforcing  arbitration 
in  strikes  in  any  of  the  basic  industries,  with  heavy  penalties  for 
the  non-fulfilment  of  awards,  coupled  with  an  extension  of  the 
operation  of  the  Conspiracy  Laws,  so  as  to  render  criminal  these 
revolutionary  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  nation  parading  as 
agitations  for  industrial  reform.  Salus  populi  summa  lex.  But 
frightened  by  the  outcry  against  their  military  precautions,  and 
by  the  risk  of  losing  votes,  the  Government  shirked  its  obligations. 
Thereupon,  the  policy  of  laissez-faire  brought  about  its  inevitable 
result  in  the  coal  strike ;  and ,  as  usual ,  the  Achivi  were  once  more 
punished  for  the  madness  of  their  kings.  Notwithstanding  the 
previous  lesson,  notwithstanding  daily  augmenting  loss  and  misery 
to  the  country,  valuable  time  was  frittered  away  in  temporising 
inaction  and  flabby  attempts  at  compromise.  A  clamouring 
people  was  regaled  with  Barmecide  meals  of  clap-trap  by  various 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  or  by  uniform  exhibitions  of  Mr. 
Asquith’s  majestic  repose,  and  by  frigid  displays  of  that  rhetoric 
of  his,  which  is  so  “faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly 
null.”  Though  the  Executive  was  heroic  enough  to  prosecute  the 
leaders  of  the  suffragettes  for  conspiracy,  because  they  happened 
to  be  women  without  votes,  its  courage  oozed  away  before  the 
organisers  of  another  conspiracy,  because  they  happened  to  be 
men  with  votes.  The  policy  of  pander  was  put  into  further 
execution  by  legalising  a  minimum  wage,  and  by  disregarding  the 
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rights  and  interests  of  employers.  The  miners,  it  seems,  had 
learnt  a  profitable  lesson  from  the  stern  framers  of  the  Parliament 
Act— they  would  “not  brook  the  alteration  of  a  single  comma”  ! 
Thus  the  national  well-being  had  to  be  subordinated  to  the  party 
requirement  of  votes ;  since  the  Government  appears  to  take  a 
sardonic  pleasure  in  cunningly  employing  our  disasters  for  its  own 
advantage.  Not  from  wisdom,  still  less  from  courage,  did  the 
members  of  the  Administration  make  a  pretence  of  interfering 
on  behalf  of  the  community,  but  because  they  were  obliged 
by  the  accident  of  their  position,  “like  to  those  simple  and  un- 
partial  creatures  in  the  Roman  Capitol,  that  with  their  noise 
defended  those  within,  not  because  they  were  they,  but  there  !  ” 
The  consciousness  of  a  great  failure  would  have  induced  any 
homogeneous  and  self-respecting  Cabinet  to  resign.  But  with  the 
present  Cabinet  motley  is  the  only  wear,  and  no  respect  is  paid 
to  the  canons  and  precedents  of  political  decency.  To  satisfy  its 
avid  belly  with  office  and  emolument,  it  must  needs  crawl 
ignominiously  in  the  mire  of  sycophancy.  At  the  bidding  of  a 
farrago  of  self-seeking  factions  it  has  been  obliged  to  degrade 
itself  to  the  post  of  their  scavenger.  Partisan  defenders  think  it 
unfair  that  their  client  cannot  even  be  allowed  to  insert  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  of  revolution  without  being  branded  as  revolu¬ 
tionary.  They  urge  that  concessions  of  a  childlike  and  bland 
description  are  the  best  preventive  of  revolution ;  on  the  analogy, 
they  would  have  us  believe ,  of  inoculation ,  which  produces  a  mild 
form  of  the  disease  the  physician  desires  to  ward  off.  But  we 
would  remind  them  that  this  treatment  is  dangerous  in  the  hands 
of  quacks.  And  the  extremists,  who  are  the  predominant 
influence  in  the  Radical  party,  may  find  that  it  is  easier  to  raise 
the  devil  than  to  lay  him.  By  exciting  class  hatred,  followed  by 
a  nervous  hesitancy  and  a  contemptible  pusillanimity  in  dealing 
with  the  Frankenstein  they  have  created,  the  Government  have 
stirred  up  a  strife  beyond  their  powers  to  compose.  Despite  the 
repeated  warnings  those,  whose  function  it  is  to  protect  us,  are 
leaving  us  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  worse  evils  to  come.  For, 
taking  advantage  of  an  attitude  of  surrender,  the  forces  of  disorder 
will  use  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  as  a  jumping-off  ground  for 
further  exactions  on  an  extended  scale.  Unless  the  nation  drives 
out  of  office  an  unconscientious  coalition,  calamities,  following 
fast  on  each  other,  and  gathering  in  intensity,  are  like  to  come 
upon  us,  and  sweep  away  all  the  rich  heritage  accumulated  by 
our  forefathers. 

On  its  anti-constitutional  side  the  policy  of  the  Radicals  presents 
a  still  graver  revolutionary  aspect.  The  Parliament  Act  has 
practically  annihilated  the  House  of  Tjords ;  inasmuch  as  the 
ending  of  the  Veto  is  the  ending  of  its  operative  powers.  With 
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only  the  sham  of  the  suspensory  Veto  left,  it  is  but  a  ghost  of  its 
former  self ;  and  thus  vve  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  living 
under  a  ^  Unicameran  form  of  government.  And,  though  they  are 
not  yet  fully  conscious  of  it,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  has 
been  abrogated  also.  Since  democracy  and  autocracy  are  not 
inevitable  contradictories,  the  autocracy  of  a  democratic  assembly 
can  become  a  reality ;  and  that  such  a  despotism  is  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  Eadical-Socialists  has  always  been  made  plain  by 
them,  whenever  they  have  felt  themselves  in  a  safe  enough 
position  to  disclose  their  designs,  since  the  notable  resolution 
passed  by  the  National  Liberal  Association  at  Portsmouth  in  1894 ; 
a  resolution,  be  it  remembered,  to  which  the  Rosebery  Ministry 
accorded  its  official  sanction.  As  it  continues  at  the  present  day 
to  be  the  guiding  principle  of  the  party,  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  again  brought  to  light  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  the  general 
body  of  his  Majesty’s  loyal  subjects  who  have  either  forgotten  or 
are  unaware  of  it.  These  were  its  words  : — That  the  Ministry 
may  be  assured  of  the  enthusiastic  and  strenuous  support  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  whatever  measures  it  adopts  to  secure  that  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  be  the  paramount  authority  in  the  State. 
The  words  “whatever  measures’’  require  earnest  attention. 
Standing  as  they  do  without  any  restrictive  qualification,  they  can 
only  mean  that,  if  necessary,  the  party  had  (and  still  has)  no 
objection  to  employing  force  to  terminate  the  existence  of  the  Upper 
House.  Lord  Rosebery,  speaking  at  Birmingham  in  the  same 
year,  conveyed  that  inference.  “I  have  never,’’  he  said,  “met  a 
reasonable  man  who  could  tell  me  of  a  constitutional  measure  by 
which  we  could  put  an  end  to  the  House  of  Lords.”  But  he  was 
determined  on  ending  it.  Hence,  constitutional  measures  being 
ruled  out,  force  wmuld  be  the  only  expedient  left.  In  passing,  we 
may  remark  the  strangely  altered  attitude  of  that  political 
Diogenes !  In  view  of  his  changed  opinions  it  is  almost  a  pity  to 
call  to  his  remembrance  what  he  once  said  ;  but  it  is  an  unpleasant 
necessity,  because,  although  he  has  since  seen  the  error  of  his 
ways,  that  dictum  in  its  fullest  significance  is  adhered  to  by  the 
successors  of  the  party  of  wffiich  he  w^as  formerly  the  head.  The 
probable  intent  of  the  term  “  paramount  ’’  will  be  gathered  later  as 
the  argument  proceeds.  Meanwhile,  we  may  presume  that,  if  the 
House  of  Lords  tries  to  withstand  further  oppression,  the  bullying 
threat  of  creating^  600  additional  peers  will  be  repeated.  And 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  material  to  ensure  its  execution.  For  we 
know  that  recently  even  more  than  500  individuals,  virtuously 

(1)  It  is  said  that  this  word  (or.  at  any  rate,  this  form  of  it)  was  the 
invention  of  Lord  Morley — probably  in  the  early  ’nineties. 

(2)  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  generally  remembered  that  the  i)roposal  to  swamp 
the  House  of  Lords  with  a  creation  of  that  exact  number  of  new  peers  first 
emanated  from  the  late  Mr.  Labouchere  in  1894. 
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democratic  to  all  public  seeming,  but  privately  covetous  of  eman¬ 
cipation  from  democratic  thraldom,  were  flourishing  their  six- 
figured  cheques  and  tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  pathetic 
anxiety  to  have  coronets  placed  on  plebeian  brows.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  were  quite  ready  to  take  the  oath  to  maintain  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  then,  on  taking  their  seats,  straightway  to  perjure 
themselves.  However,  they  may  have  had  their  tongues  in  their 
cheeks,  reflecting  that,  after  all,  when  once  elevated  they  would  be 
immune  from  the  rancour  of  disappointed  patrons.  Lord  Rosebery 
himself  had  suspicions.  In  the  speech  above  referred  to  he  asked  : 
“When  you  get  your  Peers  inside  the  House  of  Lords,  are  you 
quite  certain  what  they  will  do?”  Fancy  doubting  whether  500 
sufficiently  honest  men  could  be  found  in  a  conscientious  party 
largely  composed  of  unswerving  Nonconformists  !  Fancy  suspect¬ 
ing  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  fulfil  the  mission  for  which 
alone  they  w^ould  be  dispatched  to  that  House,  and  not  for  any 
old-fashioned  and  ridiculous  ideas  of  merit !  But  mutual 
suspicion  is  not  uncommon  among  conspirators. 

Why  should  the  Government  remodel  and  re-create  the  Upper 
House?  If  that  operation  resulted  in  its  being  stronger  and  more 
efficient,  as  they  hypocritically  claim,  their  object  of  an  autocratic 
House  of  Commons  would  be  nullified, — though  they  might  derive 
the  compensating  advantage  of  a  hedge  between  themselves  and 
the  deluded  and  angry  victims  who  return  them.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  leave  it  emasculated  and  moribund,  there  is 
nothing  left  standing  between  them  and  “paramount”  power. 
But  were  they  to  deem  themselves  bound  by  the  preamble,  whose 
promise  they  have  hitherto  superciliously  disregarded,  it  is  unlikely 
that  a  chamber  controlled  by  a  Radical-Socialist  majority  would 
permit  to  another  chamber  so  much  as  the  power  of  even  tentative 
revision ;  in  which  case  the  House  of  Peers  would  be  reduced  to 
the  position  of  a  legislative  automaton,  with  the  sole  function  of 
registering  the  edicts  of  its  master.^  However  w^e  view  the  matter, 

(1)  In  a  former  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  I  attempted  shortly  to 
point  out  the  objections  (insuperable  in  my  opinion)  to  a  wholly  elected  or 
even  partly  elected  Second  Chamber.  The  past  and  present  conditions  of 
countries,  which  possess  such  Chambers,  differ  absolutely  and  fundamentally 
from  the  conditions,  past  and  present,  in  this  country;  and  therefore  arguments 
based  on  them  are  inapplicable  and  fallacious.  “Prom  the  nature  of  the 
functions  which  the  House  of  Lords  have  to  discharge,  it  is  because  its  privi¬ 
leges  are  hereditary  that  they  are  valuable.  It  is  this  which  gives  the 
institution  that  stability  which  it  would  not  have  if  it  were  subservient  unto, 
and  immediately  controllable  by,  the  will  of  the  people.  The  objection  of 
hereditary  privilege  may  be  good  if  you  prefer  pure  democracy  to  that  mixed 
form  of  government  under  which  we  live;  hut,  if  you  wished  to  maintain  a 
mixed  form  of  government  and  an  hereditary  Monarchy,  it  would  be  madness 
to  relinquish  the  hereditary  ‘privilege  of  the  House  of  Lords.”  (Sir  Robert 
Peel.) 
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then,  it  seems  that  we  are  destined  to  have  Unicameran  Govern¬ 
ment — unless,  indeed,  the  present  Administration  is  ejected 
before  it  has  time  to  execute  its  complete  intentions.  Strangely 
tragic,  if  England  is  to  be  the  Medea  as  well  as  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments ! 

Cromwell,  after  six  years’  trial  of  a  single-chamber  rule,  sum¬ 
marily  removed  the  Unicameran  zealots,  and  their  “Bauble” 
with  them.  History  has  a  knack  of  repeating  itself ;  and  the 
present  experiment  will  issue  in  one  of  two  results  (or  perhaps  in 
both  in  succession) — the  rise  of  a  Premier-Dictator,  or  a  return 
to  the  old  forms.  But  the  teachings  of  history  are  as  cheaply 
estimated  by  some  self-complacent  individuals  as  pearls  by  certain 
other  animals  of  an  equally  coarse  perception. 

^  The  connection  between  the  subject  of  the  House  of  Ijords 
and  that  of  the  Throne  consists  in  the  all-important  fact  that 
the  House  exists  not  by  the  authority  of  the  people  or  of  any 
legislative  body,  but  by  the  wdll  of  the  Sovereign  alone  in  the 
exercise  of  his  Writ  of  Summons.  Now,  in  claiming  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  “the  paramount  authority  in  the 
State,”  it  is  obvious  that  no  mere  subordination  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  intended.  The  words  are  harshly  unequivocal.  They 
constitute  a  universal  major  premise,  the  deduction  from  which 
is  that  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  paramount  over  the 
Crown  itself.  Lord  Morley  once  said  :  “  The  House  of  Commons 
will  never  tolerate  the  creation  of  a  rival,  equal,  or  co-ordinate 
rival  authority.”  That,  too,  is  a  universal  proposition,  and  in 
its  enunciation  and  support  the  Abolitionists  and  Bepublicans 
join  hands.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  Throne  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution.  The  concentration  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  State  in  a  democratic  single  House,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  in  its  necessary  product,  a  Premier  with  the  virtual 
position  of  a  Dictator,  would  be  incompatible  not  only  with  free 
government,  but  with  the  existence  of  any  rival,  w'hether 
that  rival  were  the  cypher  of  an  elected  second  chamber,  or 
w'hether  it  were  a  royal  ornament, — whether,  in  short,  it  exercised 
a  partial  influence  on  legislation,  or  whether  it  possessed  a 
shadowy  regal  authority.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  pointed  the  moral  in 
weighty  w’ords  : — 

“  When  for  such  arguments  as  these  you  have  abolished  the  House  of 
Peers,  how  long  do  you  think  the  privilege  of  hereditary  monarchy  will 
survive?  I  will  tell  you.  Just  so  long  as  the  privileges  and  prerogatives 
of  monarchy  can  be  made  useful  instruments  and  tools  in  the  hands  of 
the  democracy.” 

(1)  I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  some  of  the  ideas  in  this  portion  of  the 
subject  to  a  small  book  entitled  Drifting  Towards  thr  Breakers,  “by  a  Sussex 
Peer,”  and  printed  for  private  circulation  in  1894.  Tt  is  singularly  appropriate 
to  present  crises. 
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The  idea  of  democratic  superiority  carried  to  its  logical  result  of 
autocratic  democracy  would  involve  the  demolition  of  all  the 
attributes  of  the  Crown,  which  would  then  be  left  defencelessly 
face  to  face  with  the  “paramount  ”  chamber.  And  this  is  the  aim 
of  the  Eepublicans ;  that  there  should  be  no  buffer.  I  maintain 
that  no  man  can  combine  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  an 
all-powerful  Single  Chamber  with  loyalty  to  the  Throne.  A 
monarchy  and  a  despotic  popular  assembly  cannot  exist  side 
by  side.  Therefore  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  can 
only  be  a  preliminary  to  the  attack  on  the  Throne  itself.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  regime  I  pointed  out  in  an  article 
in  this  magazine  that  the  revolutionary  changes  then  being 
actually  attempted,  as  well  as  those  which  w^ere  projected,  if 
carried  out  would  be  fundamentally  destructive  of  our  polity, 
and  would  therefore  only  be  a  prelude  to  an  attempt  to  subvert 
the  monarchy.  To  that  view’  I  adhere  now  all  the  more  strongly, 
for  that  succeeding  events,  grave  enough  in  themselves,  but 
graver  far  as  tokens  of  events  to  come,  have  justified  and  estab¬ 
lished  it.  The  cloud  which  at  that  time  may  have  seemed  no 
bigger  than  a  man’s  hand  has  grown  larger  and  larger,  till  now 
it  overcasts  the  heavens,  and  may  in  all  likelihood  deluge  our 
land  with  a  tempest,  unless  it  is  dispersed  by  a  wind  of  deliver¬ 
ance.  Whereas  the  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
caused  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Crown,  that  of  the  twentieth 
century,  if  it  is  to  come,  will  be  caused  by  the  tyranny  of 
Parliament,  acting  either  intentionally  or  compulsorily  as  the 
agent  of  disloyal  malcontents.  There  is  still  a  weapon  in 
the  Eoyal  armoury,  which,  though  rusted,  is  not  destroyed. 
(Tt  were  well  if  it  were  more  often  drawn  from  its  scabbard.) 
The  fierce  and  stubborn  resistance  of  all  loyalists  w’ould  protect 
the  Sovereign,  if  the  occasion  arose,  and  enable  him  to  deal 
a  blow  w’ith  the  sword  of  “Le  Roy  s’avisera.”  But  if  the 
Abolitionists  and  Republicans  were  ever  to  be  victorious,  the 
following  incidents  would  form  part  of  that  tragic  drama  in 
which  the  nation  would  be  compelled  to  participate  ; — Exit  King, 
enter  Republic;  exit  Republic,  enter  Dictator. 

A  hasty  and  superficial  critic,  who  ignores  the  warnings  of 
history,  may  reject  the  foregoing  arguments  as  the  product  of 
an  exaggerated  pessimism.  But  even  such  an  one  must  be 
awakening  to  the  consciousness  that  the  possibility  of  civil  war 
in  Ireland  is  no  longer  a  grotesque  fancy.  Ulster  views  with 
as  practical  a  hatred  a  treacherous  Government  which  is  casting 
her  off,  as  that  with  which  Drogheda  remembered  the  massacre 
of  its  people  by  a  Government  which  destroyed  the  House  of 
Ijords  two-and-a-half  centuries  ago.  She  may  resolve  to  tw 
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and  eject  Home  Eule  with  the  bayonet.  She  may  choose  to 
risk  an  unjust  and  revengeful  punishment  for  displaying  those 
qualities  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  which  the  Separatists  and 
Little  Englanders  now"  in  power  hold  in  such  derision  and 
contempt. 

We  are  no  longer  faced  with  the  old  party  distinction  of  Liberal 
and  Tory,  but  with  the  far  deeper  cleavage  which  divides  moderate 
politicians  from  those  who  falsely  inscribe  the  legend  of  reform 
on  the  scarlet  banner  of  revolution.  We  owe  at  least  one  debt 
of  gratitude  to  our  modern  Jacobins  for  having  made  clear  by 
the  light  of  a  lurid  demagogy  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  party 
of  which  they  are  the  real  leaders.  That  destination  is  a 
Socialistic  Eepublic.  Their  acts  and  speeches  bear  evidence  of 
the  spirit  wJiich  has  in  past  times  led  to  the  breaking  up  of 
societies  and  governments,  and  stained  the  streets  of  Eome  and 
Paris  with  the  blood  of  revolutionary  excesses.  The  course 
certain  of  them  are  steering  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  student  of 
that  pursued  by  such  men  as  Barras  and  Eobespierre  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  careers,  and  to  recall  their  sinister  names  with 
startling  suggestiveness.  It  is  no  new^  thing  for  a  powerful 
demagogue  to  start  with  a  passion  for  the  rights  of  man,  and 
end  in  a  lust  for  the  destruction  of  some  men  in  particular.  Some 
of  these  reckless  pioneers  seem  to  be  deliberately  ring-barking  the 
tree,  in  order  that  it  may  topple  over.  A  clearance  may  then  be 
effected  for  the  erection  of  some  democratic  shack  in  the  debased 
“Georgian”  style — an  edifice,  we  should  imagine,  little  suited 
to  withstand  the  battering  siege  of  time. 

The  growth  of  un-English  ideas,  aided  and  excited  by  “the 
blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt,”  is  creating  a  state  of  feeling  in 
the  country  utterly  alien  to  our  traditions.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  make  too  much  of  the  Celtic  fringe,  and  too  little  of  the  central 
tissue  of  English  sentiment  and  of  the  core  of  English  virtues. 
We  are  often  bidden  by  the  lovers  of  every  country  but  their  own 
to  remember  the  divine  rights  of  nationalities.  But  there  is 
also  one  wdth  historical  claims  to  recognition  at  least  as  strong  as 
those  recommended  to  our  consideration,  w’hich  has  hitherto  been 
content  to  let  its  achievements  speak  more  loudly  than  its  pro¬ 
fessions.  It  is  fully  time  that  the  voice  of  England  made  itself 
heard  w"ith  greater  authority  in  the  joint  councils  to  which  we 
have  so  freely,  aye,  and  so  gladly  invited  those  who  share  with 
us  the  occupation  of  these  islands.  There  arises,  then,  this 
question  :  Has  not  the  time  come  for  all  Englishmen  of  un¬ 
biassed  judgment  to  combine  against  those  wdio  have  forfeited 
their  national  birthright  of  moderation?  Is  not  this  the  occasion 
for  all  such  men  of  temperate  and  equable  disposition  to  unite 
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with  the  great  national  and  imperial  party  in  defence  of  those 
sober  principles  and  reasonable  counsels,  which  have  (till  recently) 
made  our  politics  the  admiration  of  the  world  and  the  despair  of 
foreign  imitators? 

At  this  conjuncture  of  hapi>enings,  many  conscientious  Liberals 
are  doubting  the  wisdom,  let  alone  the  honesty,  of  remaining 
with  the  party  of  extremes.  They  are  gradually  being  forced 
out  of  its  ranks  by  the  extravagances  of  the  leading  spirits,  and 
by  the  acts  of  the  incendiaries  who  devote  themselves  to  inflaming 
the  masses.  The  constitutional  Liberal  of  other  times  asked 
for  reforms  to  make  established  institutions  work  more  har¬ 
moniously  ;  the  Kadical  democrats  of  to-day  demand  their 
abolition  in  order  to  grasp  supreme  power.  The  old  Liberal  urged 
the  revision  of  the  electoral  system  :  the  new  Kadical  a  Uni- 
canieran  Government.  In  fine,  the  one  was  a  reformer,  the 
other  is  a  revolutionist.  There  is  still  a  strong  body  of  Liberals 
representative  of  much  that  is  earnest  but  not  fanatic,  devout  but 
not  intolerant  among  our  countrymen,  which  stands  midway  be¬ 
tween  Toryism  and  Eadicalism.  As  the  successors  of  those  earlier 
Liberals,  of  whom  John  Bright  was  the  chief est  ornament,  and  of 
the  Whigs  before  them,  they  are  morally  bound  to  league  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Constitutional  party  against  a  rabble,  which  both 
tlie  Whigs  and  Tories  of  a  prior  epoch  would  have  opposed  with  an 
equally  determined  hostility.  For  the  tradition  of  the  Whigs  from 
1688  onwards  was  the  protection  of  the  people  against  not  only  the 
oppression  of  the  Crown  but  also  of  the  Parliament.  They  had 
no  hostility  to  the  Throne  as  such;  and,  so  far  from  wishing  to 
endanger  it,  they  rather  desired  to  strengthen  it  by  solidifying  its 
basis,  the  Constitution.  The  Whig  of  the  Kegency  would  spurn 
the  advanced  Kadical  of  to-day  as  a  rebel,  but  would  find  that 
he  had  practically  everything  in  common  with  the  Unionists  as 
the  guardians  of  his  principles  and  traditions.  And  let  those 
Liberals,  who  perchance  are  wavering,  remember  that  John 
Bright  preserved  those  traditions,  and  always  strongly  repudiated 
the  charge  of  being  a  democrat.  His  was  that  finer  moderation 

“  Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes.” 

And  this  was  once  the  distinguishing  note  and  saving  grace  of 
the  English  character.  At  Manchester  in  1858  he  said  ; — “Nor 
do  we  wish  to  discuss  even,  much  less  to  limit,  the  legal  and 
constitutional  privileges  or  prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Peers.” 
And  again,  in  1866,  he  declared  : — “I  will  stand  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  I  will  be  guided  by  its  lights.  They  have  been  kept 
burning  by  great  men  among  our  forefathers  for  many  genera- 
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tions.  Our  only  safety  in  this  warfare  is  in  adhering  to  the 
ancient  and  noble  Constitution  of  our  country.”  All  true 
Liberals  revere  the  character  and  deeds  of  that  great  English¬ 
man.  How,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  consistency,  can  they 
side  with  those  w'ho  are  wTecking  the  Constitution  he  so 
eloquently  championed?  How  can  they  abstain  from  imitating 
his  withdrawal  from  those  who  w^ould  sever  the  Union,  now  that 
the  same  occasion  presents  itself?  Or,  will  they  be  doubly  false 
to  his  memory?  They  have  other  worthy  examples  in  1886 
and  1893  to  follow.  Reasons  intensified  in  number  and  strength 
call  to  them  to  repeat  those  honourable  secessions.  Now  is 
the  opportunity  !  Now  the  time  to  show  the  faith  that  is  in 
them,  and  to  act  as  it  dictates!  The  sober  part  of  the  nation 
is  anxiously  watching.  To  them  it  looks  to  turn  the  balance 
against  those  who  w^ould  disintegrate  the  kingdoms,  impiously 
violate  the  churches,  revolutionise  the  polity. 

If  there  is  another  secession  of  Liberals,  they  might  choose 
at  first,  like  the  Liberal  Unionists  originally,  to  preserve  their 
separate  identity,  probably  under  some  such  designation  as 
Liberal  Constitutionalists.  But,  also  like  the  Liberal  Unionists, 
they  would  in  time  coalesce  with  a  united  Moderate  party.  To 
begin  with,  however,  they  might  object  to  ticket  themselves 
Unionists,  in  fear  of  being  suspected  of  an  association  with 
reactionary  Toryism.  Their  scruples  w’ould  be  mitigated  and 
difficulties  removed,  if  it  were  considered  advisable,  under  the 
pressure  of  unusual  forces,  to  inaugurate  a  new  coalition  with 
a  new  name,  after  the  manner,  perhaps,  of  the  Middle  Party 
advocated  by  Canning  and  Huskisson.  The  opinion  seems  to 
be  gaining  that  in  the  tremulous  transition,  through  which  the 
country  is  passing,  such  a  coalition  would  form  a  creditable 
retreat  from  certain  doctrines  and  practices  which,  as  the  ultra- 
Tory  wing  of  the  Unionist  party  and  the  extremist  majority  of 
the  Radical  party  are  at  present  constituted,  can  neither  be 
maintained  with  success,  nor  abandoned  without  humiliation. 
A  composite  bridge  w'ould  in  this  w^ay  be  flung  across  the  chasm 
dividing  the  old  times  from  the  new',  over  which  many  in  both 
the  main  parties  might  pass  gladly  and  honourably. 

But  some  persons  of  authority  assert,  not  without  good  reason, 
that  a  new'  party  should  not  be  proposed  just  when  the  Unionists 
are  within  sight  of  victory.  Their  party  has  now  a  much  stronger 
claim  to  a  continued  existence.  For,  while  it  adheres  as  stead¬ 
fastly  as  before  to  what  is  best  in  its  heritage,  it  is  leavened  with  a 
more  flexible  mentality  and  a  more  latitudinarian  spirit.  With 
its  refreshed  credentials,  it  is  admirably  qualified  to  act  in 
harmony  with  wffiat  is  best  in  the  requirements  of  the  age.  For 
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it  has  been  reconstructed  on  lines  which  cut  through  outworn 
shibboleths.  It  can,  and  will  move  forward,  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  its  line  of  communication  with  the  past.  The  new 
spirit  of  the  times  will  assuredly  prove  dangerous,  if  afforded  the 
unrestricted  scope  which  it  enjoys  at  present.  Still,  it  is  not 
altogether  devoid  of  reasonable  elements.  These  are  capable  of 
being  prudently  selected  and  combined  with  others  into  a  force 
making  for  national  progress,  as  opposed  to  a  blind,  unthinking 
discontent  rushing  “  down  a  steep  place  ”  to  perish  in  the  waters 
of  anarchy.  The  Eadical-Socialists  have  not  scrupled  to  employ 
what  is  evil  in  the  movement  for  the  purposes  of  party  :  it  is 
left  for  the  Unionists  to  harness  what  is  good  in  it  for  the 
advantage  of  the  nation.  Now,  if  ever,  there  is  a  crisis  calling 
for  a  party  composed  of  no  petty  and  selfish  factions,  but  repre¬ 
senting  the  endangered  interests  of  the  moderate  and  rational 
portions  of  the  State.  The  Unionist  party  has  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  arising  with  added  strength  to  succour  the  community  ; 
and,  established  on  a  renewed  and  broadened  basis,  by  reducing 
the  disproportionate  authority  of  the  political  extremes,  to 
commit  the  substantial  power  to  the  discreet  middle  part.  Thus 
may  it  truly  become  the  party  in  alliance  with  the  future. 

The  electorate  at  no  distant  date  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
most  serious  problems  since  the  time  of  Pitt  and  the  Great 
Wars.  It  will  have  to  decide  whether  we  are  to  base  our  conduct 
on  the  savage  syllogisms  of  Socialism,  or  order  it  on  the  lines  of 
discretion  and  moderation ;  whether  we  are  to  choose  revolution 
or  a  wise  patriotism.  When  the  most  unscrupulous  cabal  in 
all  our  changeful  history  shall  have  been  broken  and  dispersed, 
then  we  may  hope  not  without  reason,  but  with  the  confidence 
of  men  who  have  hardly  escaped  the  terrors  of  some  threatened 
cataclysm,  that  the  hereditary  calmness  and  equipoise  of  this 
nation  will  return  after  the  rude  blasts  and  shocks  it  has 
sustained  during  the  last  six  years,  and  that  we  shall  again  enjoy 
an  era  of  sane  governance  and  considered  statesmanship. 

W.  G.  Howard  Gritten. 
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It  is  difficult  accurately  to  describe  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
Albania.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  however,  sufficient  is 
to  say  that  the  Arnaut  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  who  probably 
number  somewhere  between  1,100,000  and  1,200,000  souls,  live 
for  the  most  part  in  the  Turkish  vilayets  of  Scutari  and  Yanina 
and  in  the  portions  of  Kossovo  and  Monastir  which  border  upon 
those  two  provinces. 

The  Albanians  are  divided  into  two  main  groups  :  the  Ghegs 
and  the  Tosks.  Whilst  the  Ghegs,  or  northern  Albanians,  are 
made  up  of  a  number  of  warlike  tribes — each  of  which  has  a 
practically  separate  organisation — the  Tosks  have  a  system  of 
Beys  or  Chiefs  to  whom  they  turn  for  leadership  and  guidance 
in  all  matters  of  importance.  Throughout  Albania,  and  more 
especially  in  the  south,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Turkish  fanatics 
and  of  Christian  priests,  the  gallant  Arnaut  is  an  Albanian  before 
he  is  either  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Christian.  At  the  present  time 
about  two-thirds  of  the  Albanians  of  Turkey  have  embraced 
Islam,  rather  from  secular  than  from  spiritual  reasons.  Of  the 
remaining  one-third,  the  Christians  of  the  south  belong  to  the 
Orthodox  Church,  whilst  those  of  the  north  are  believers  in 
Roman  Catholicism. 

In  an  article  which  was  published  in  The  Fortnightly  Review 
for  February  last,  I  briefly  alluded  to  the  situation  in  Albania. 
Besides  the  discontent  among  the  Malissori  tribesmen,  resulting 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  l^oung  Turks  have  fulfilled  their 
promises  made  to  the  revolted  districts  of  last  year,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  grievance  possessed  by  the  loyal  tribesmen  of  last 
summer,  who  complain  that  they  are  at  present  short  of  arms, 
there  are  other  circumstances  which  render  the  situation  in 
Northern  Albania  far  from  satisfactory.  The  compulsory  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes,  the  Turkish  endeavours  to  destroy  the  Albanian 
Kulehs  (fortified  houses),  and  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  privi¬ 
leges  enjoyed  by  the  Albanians  during  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid, 
all  tend  to  prolong  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  remitted  some  of  the 
heavy  taxes  paid  until  recently  in  certain  Albanian  districts,  and 
although  the  construction  of  at  least  some  roads  has  really  been 
begun,  yet  the  people  appear  to  hate  Turkish  rule,  as  at  present 
administered,  with  such  vehemence  that  permanent  peace  seems 
almost  hopeless. 
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Although  the  manner  in  which  the  concessions  promised  to  the 
Malissori  last  August  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  leaves  almost  everything  to  be  desired,  yet  the  great  danger 
now  is  not  only  that  the  Albanians  feel  that  the  events  of  last 
year  furthered  their  cause,  but  that  they  consider,  if  this  year  is 
allowed  to  pass  without  any  demonstration  on  their  part,  that 
the  future  of  Albania  is  lost.  Whilst,  too,  promises  made  by  the 
Turks,  and  especially  by  the  Commission  of  Reform  now  in 
Albania,  undoubtedly  tend  for  the  moment  to  maintain  peace  in 
the  country,  they  also  have  the  unfortunate  effect  of  making  the 
Albanians  think  that  they  have  wrung  still  further  concessions 
from  the  Government.  All  the  Christian  mountain  tribes  are 
said  to  have  sworn  “a  bessa”  to  uphold  the  rights  of  Albania. 
The  Mirdites,  largely  because  they  have  been  provided  with 
arms  and  let  off  paying  taxes,  are  practically  the  only  Christian 
tribe  still  more  or  less  loyal  to  the  Turkish  Government.  Even 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  said  to  be  divided  amongst 
themselves,  the  one  section  supporting  Prenk  Pasha,  who  until 
recently  was  heart  and  soul  with  the  Government,  whilst  the 
other  is  reported  to  be  anxious  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  mal¬ 
contents.  At  the  end  of  March,  in  order  to  try  and  allay  the 
discontent  among  this  important  tribe,  Hadji  Adil  Bey,  the  chief 
of  the  Reform  Commission  which  is  now  touring  Albania,  and  to 
which  I  shall  refer  below,  granted  large  forest  concessions  to  the 
Abbot  of  the  Mirdites.  In  exchange  for  these  concessions  the 
Abbot  is  to  use  his  influence  to  keep  the  peace  amongst  his  flock. 
This  move  may  be  possessed  of  beneficial  results  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  the  fact  that  Hadji  Adil  Bey,  during  his  stay  in 
Scutari,  informed  Prenk  Pasha  that  in  future  he  can  only  be 
considered  as  the  chief  of  the  Mirdites,  and  that  he  cannot  any 
longer  be  recognised  as  the  leader  of  certain  Albanian  districts, 
including  Luria,  Kthela,  and  the  Alessio  mountain  area,  may 
certainly  have  untoward  consequences  for  the  Young  Turks.  It 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  influence  of  Prenk  Pasha  that  these 
districts  remained  tranquil  during  the  Malissori  rising  of  last 
year.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  whether  this  potentate, 
nominally  robbed  of  part  of  his  influence,  will  accept  the  position 
or  whether  he  w'ill  utilise  the  occasion,  should  it  arise,  against 
the  Government. 

For  some  months  past  the  principal  grievance  in  the  revolted 
Malissori  districts  has  been  one  as  to  the  legal  interpretation  of 
the  agreement  signed  at  Cettinje  between  the  then  Ottoman 
Minister  in  that  city  and  the  Albanian  chiefs  last  August.  The 
people  have  urged  that  the  Government  undertook  to  pay  not 
only  for  the  damage  done  to  houses  and  buildings  during  the 
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insurrection,  but  also  to  be  responsible  for  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  peasants  to  their  “immeubles,”  such  as  crops,  fruit-trees, 
&c.  For  weeks  all  applications  made  to  the  Government  on 
this  score  were  categorically  refused.  On  its  arrival  in  Scutari, 
however,  the  Eeform  Commission  promised  the  people  that  they 
should  receive  compensation  for  the  “immeubles”  destroyed 
during  the  last  revolution.  I  understand  that  a  sum  of  ^T12,000, 
to  be  administered  by  another  Commission,  has  been  allotted  for 
this  purpose.  As  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  Eeform 
Commission,  too,  the  damage,  estimated  at  j6T4,000,  done  to 
churches  and  religious  buildings  during  the  last  insurrection  is  to 
be  paid  for  in  full  by  the  Government.  Whether  and  when  these 
two  sums,  and  the  iJT7,000  promised  to  cover  the  expense  of 
distributing  the  much-required  supply  of  seed  corn,  will  be  forth¬ 
coming,  the  future  of  events  alone  will  indicate. 

Another  grievance  common  to  Moslem  and  Christian  Albanians 
in  the  North,  as  well  as  in  the  South,  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  towards  the  educational  question.  The  Albanians 
claim  that  the  Government  ought  to  open  a  large  number  of 
Albanian  schools ;  that  it  must  allow  Albanian  to  be  the  recognised 
language  of  all  primary  schools  in  Albania,  and  that  in  schools 
of  all  grades  this  language  must  be  read  and  written  with  the 
National  (Latin)  characters.  Although  in  the  future,  according  to 
the  decisions  of  the  last  Committee  Congress,  the  Albanians  are 
to  be  allowed  to  use  their  own  language  in  Albanian  schools,  and 
to  be  permitted  to  have  books  printed  in  the  Albanian  National 
characters,  yet,  so  far,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  fulfil 
these  promises.  In  spite  of  assurances  given  by  the  Government 
that  numerous  Albanian  schools  should  be  re-opened,  all  kinds  of 
difficulties  are  still  being  put  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  which  the  conditions,  demanded  by  the  Albanians,  are 
really  fulfilled.  Men  who  have  obtained  permission  to  open,  or 
been  leaders  in  the  agitation  for  the  opening  of,  Albanian  schools 
have  been  illegally  imprisoned,  and  absurd  restrictions  as  to  the 
conditions  which  make  men  eligible  as  professors,  have  been  laid 
down.  At  the  time  of  my  recent  journey  through  Southern 
Albania  I  found  that  no  Albanian  schools  for  boys  existed,  and 
that  only  three  or  four  were  even  allowed  to  provide  instruction 
for  girls.  Early  this  year  an  Albanian  school,  now  attended  by 
some  fifty  boys,  was  re-opened  at  Koritza  with  the  consent,  and 
I  believe,  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
I  understand,  too,  that  after  months  of  delay  the  “Normal  ”  school 
for  Albanian  teachers  at  Elbasan,  originally  founded  in  1909,  and 
closed  by  order  of  the  Government  some  eighteen  months  ago,  has 
at  last  been  re-opened.  _ 
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111  North,  but  more  especially  in  Southern  Albania,  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  towards  the  existence  of  Albanian  Clubs,  and 
towards  the  publication  of  National  newspapers,  has  given  and 
is  giving  rise  to  the  greatest  discontent.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Albanian  Clubs  were  quite  unable  to  carry  out  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  for  which  they  were  opened  soon  after  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Constitution,  nearly  all  those  establishments, 
which  were  not  closed  by  the  actual  order  of  the  Government, 
had  ceased  to  exist  when  I  was  last  in  Turkey.  Whilst,  too,  at 
one  period  since  1908,  some  ten  Albanian  newspapers  were 
published,  at  the  end  of  last  year  I  found  that,  owing  to  the 
insidious  opposition  of  the  Government,  only  three  of  these 
organs  continued  to  exist. 

I  have  said  sufficient  to  show  that  discontent,  largely  caused 
by  the  foolish  policy  of  the  Turkish  Government,  is  rife  from 
end  to  end  of  Albania.  If  the  authorities  attempt  a  military 
enrolment  in  the  near  future,  a  revolt,  if  it  has  not  then  already 
begun,  will  almost  certainly  be  precipitated.  As  far  as  the 
North  is  concerned,  the  tribes  are  on  the  whole  probably  better 
|)repared  than  they  were  last  year,  and  certain  of  the  Moslem 
districts  are  now  more  ready  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Christians  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  The  key  of  the 
position,  therefore,  really  is  whether  the  promises  made  by  the 
Reform  Commission  will  satisfy  the  people,  and  if  not,  whether 
loyal  districts  of  1911  can  obtain  sufficient  weapons  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  enable  them  to  render  useful  assistance  to  the  Malissori, 
who  are  already  well  armed.  In  the  South,  where  the  sentiments 
of  nationalism  are  undoubtedly  more  fully  developed  among  the 
Moslems  than  among  the  Christians,  signs  are  not  wanted  that 
a  great  struggle  is  approaching  between  the  Patriarchate  and  the 
Orthodox  Albanians.  This  struggle  will  tend  to  unite  the 
Christian  and  the  Moslem  Tosks  more  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past. 

Heretofore,  owing  to  the  inherent  enmity  between  Moslems 
and  Christians,  many  of  the  Orthodox  Albanians  appear  to  have 
felt,  should  they  alienate  the  sympathy  of  the  Greek  Church  by 
sn{)porting  their  national  cause,  that  they  would  never  be 
accepted  Ss  equals  by  the  Southern  Moslems,  who  are  fervently 
working  for  the  advancement  of  Albanian  learning  and  for  the 
union  of  all  the  elements  of  the  Arnaut  population.  Thus  they 
seem  to  have  feared  that  they  would  lose  the  protection  of  the 
Church  without  securing  the  goodwill  of  the  Moslems.  The 
Greek  Church,  which  so  untiringly  o[)poses  any  advance  in 
Albanian  culture,  and  which  does  not  now  even  teach  the 
Albanian  language  in  its  schools,  has  not  been  slow  to  encourage 
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this  idea,  in  the  vain  hope  of  avoiding  internal  religious  dissen¬ 
sion;  a  dissension  which  is  absolutely  inevitable  if  the  Patri¬ 
archate  does  not  decide  to  accede  to  some  of  the  Albanian 
demands,  instead  of  insidiously  endeavouring  to  persuade  the 
people  that  they  are  not  really  attached  to  their  own  language 
and  that  they  do  not  desire  the  opening  of  Albanian  schools.  By 
securing  some  degree  of  religious  liberty,  therefore,  the  Orthodox 
Albanians  would  not  only  break  away  from  an  influence  which 
tends  to  set  them  against  their  Moslem  fellow-countrymen,  but 
they  would  obtain  a  means — the  use  of  the  Albanian  language 
in  at  least  a  part  of  their  religious  services — of  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  their  mother-tongue  amongst  the  more  ignorant 
classes  of  the  population.  The  cause  of  these  “religiously” 
discontented  Albanians  is  at  present  championed  by  the  Orthodox 
League,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Koritza  and  which  was 
founded  soon  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Constitution. 
The  dual  object  of  this  society  is  to  obtain  some  concessions  from 
the  Greek  Church,  and  to  provide  the  “Dissenters”  with  an 
organisation  to  which  they  could  turn  in  times  of  emergency. 
The  probable  effect  of  such  a  movement  upon  the  future  of 
Albanian  Nationalism  is  so  obvious  that  it  requires  no  further 
explanation  here. 

By  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  endeavoured  very  shortly 
to  describe  the  situation  in  Albania,  to  show  the  attitude  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  population  of  the  North  towards  one  an¬ 
other  and  towards  the  Government,  and  to  give  some  brief 
indications  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Southern  Albania. 
How  far  the  small  rebellion  which  took  place  in  the  South  last 
■summer  was  actually  organised  in  connection  with,  or  as  a 
result  of  the  Malissori  insurrection,  and  in  the  future  to  what 
extent  the  South  will  co-operate  with  the  North,  are  matters 
upon  which  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  justifiable  opinion.  Whilst 
certain  of  the  Albanians  confidently  say  that  formal  negotiations 
were  entered  into  last  year  between  the  Malissori  tribes  and  some 
of  the  great  Beys  of  Avlona,  others  content  themselves  by 
affirming  that,  already  disheartened  by  the  attitude  of  the  New 
Regime  towards  the  Albanian  Question,  some  of  the  Southern 
chiefs  were  encouraged  to  take  to  the  mountains  by  the  news  of 
the  successes  achieved  by  the  Malissori.  After  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  in  more  than  one  important  centre,  it  appears  to  me,  if 
they  took  place  at  all,  that  the  negotiations  between  the  insur- 
rectionaries  of  the  North  and  those  of  the  South  were  probably 
of  a  most  informal  nature,  and  that  the  rising  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Koritza,  Cologna,  and  Agyro  Kastro  occurred  because  its 
leaders  felt  that  any  insurrectionary  movement  would  be  more 
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effective  when  the  Turks  were  already  faced  by  one  aspect  of 
the  Albanian  question.  As  to  the  future,  my  latest  information 
is  that  the  people  of  both  the  North  and  the  South  are  now  more 
cognisant  of  the  value  of  a  combined  movement  against  the 
Government  than  they  were  last  year.  It  only,  therefore, 
remains  to  be  proved  whether,  with  the  bad  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  the  diverse  influences  at  work,  the  Ghegs  and  the  Tosks 
will  really  he  able  to  carry  out  a  joint  insurrection  against  the 
Government,  which,  if  it  takes  place  at  all,  will  certainly  be 
possessed  of  important  consequences,  not  only  for  Albania  and 
for  Turkey,  but  also  for,  at  least,  certain  of  those  Great  Powers 
who  watch  with  interest  the  trend  of  events  in  the  districts  which 
border  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  Macedonia,  T  have  already  given 
the  readers  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  a  brief  outline  of  the 
situation  in  that  unhappy  province.  Prior  to  the  departure  of 
the  Reform  Commission  from  Constantinople,  its  condition  was; 
undoubtedly  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Whilst,  in  a  word,  the 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  the  promised  equality  for  all  nationalities  has  in  no  sense 
been  introduced  as  far  as  the  Christians  are  concerned,  and  that 
these  people  have,  as  it  were,  been  placed  beyond  the  pale  of 
common  justice,  the  more  specific  reasons  of  the  present  dis¬ 
content  may  be  put  down  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Young 
Turks  have,  or,  more  correctly,  have  not,  dealt  with  the  Agrarian 
Question,  to  the  murder  of  a  large  number  of  ex-brigands,  to  the 
cruelties  which  have  been  perpetrated  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  and 
the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  Gendarmerie. 

As  far  as  the  Agrarian  Question  is  concerned,  things  in  Mace¬ 
donia  have  certainly  grown  worse  since  1908  than  they  were 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid.  To  begin 
with,  the  Macedonian  Financial  Commission  did  something,  if 
but  little,  to  convert  some  of  the  “Metayers”  (small  farmers 
who  in  lieu  of  rent  give  a  certain  proportion  of  their  crops  to  the 
landlord)  into  peasant  proprietors.  Since  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Constitution,  not  only  has  this  policy  been  discontinued, 
but  when  land  has  been  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the 
accommodation  of  Mouhaggirs  (Moslem  emigrants)  the  Christian 
peasants — wont  to  cultivate  it  from  time  immemorial — have  been 
expelled  from  their  farms.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the 
almost  entire  disappearance  of  the  Christian  bands  at  the  advent 
of  the  Constitution,  the  great  landowners  and  their  agents,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  Moslems,  have  been  able  to  return  to  their 
properties  and  to  enforce  the  punctual  payment  of  their  rents, 
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which,  from  a  tenant’s  point  of  view,  are  calculated  on  the  most 
unsatisfactory  basis. 

As  a  result  of  receiving  a  guarantee  of  a  general  amnesty,  the 
leaders  of  the  bands,  who  prior  to  1908  had  brought  about  a 
reign  of  terror  in  Macedonia,  came  in  from  the  mountains  and 
decided  honestly  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Young  Turks. 
At  first  a  kind  of  millennium  seemed  to  have  come.  When  I 
visited  Macedonia  in  the  autumn  of  1909,  I  found  everyone  in  a 
state  of  expectancy.  Subsequently,  however,  the  people  dis¬ 
covered,  not  only  that  the  promises  made  by  the  reformers  were 
not  being  carried  out,  but  that  a  systematic  onslaught  upon  the 
“ex-komitadjis  ”  was  being  inaugurated.  The  manner  in  which 
the  so-called  “Brigandage  Law” — put  into  force  without  ever 
being  passed  by  the  Chamber — w'as  applied  by  the  authorities, 
and  the  cruel  practices  which  were  carried  out  during  the  dis¬ 
armament  of  the  Christians  in  the  years  1910  and  1911,  did 
much  to  increase  the  then  already  existing  feeling  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Finally,  the  systematic  and  organised  murders  of  a  large 
number  of  Bulgarians  in  the  district  of  Fiorina  during  last  spring, 
and  the  dastardly  assassination  at  Monastir  in  May  last  of  M. 
Volland,  the  French  engineer,  who  was,  T  think,  doubtlessly 
killed  in  mistake  for  a  Bulgarian  ex-brigand  whom  he  closely 
resembled,  droA^e  the  population  almost  to  desperation.  Thus 
many  of  the  former  freebooters,  faced  by  the  risk  of  death  whilst 
endeavouring  to  gain  their  livelihood  as  law-abiding  subjects  of  the 
Sultan,  or  of  again  taking  to  the  mountains,  not  unnaturally 
decided  to  adopt  the  latter  alternative. 

Whilst  the  grievances  of  the  Greek  peasantry  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Bulgarians,  at  the  present  moment  one 
of  the  most  serious  features  in  the  Macedonian  situation  is  the 
revival  of  the  Bulgarian  Internal  Bevolutionary  Organisation. 
This  organisation,  which  was  founded  about  the  year  1893, 
practically  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  Macedonian  Bulgars  from 
that  date  until  July,  1908,  when  its  leaders,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  decided  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Young  Turk 
reformers.  For  some  months  after  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Organisation,  never  actually  dissolved,  prac¬ 
tically  suspended  its  activities  and  became  to  some  extent  merged 
in  the  faction  of  the  population  known  as  the  Constitutional 
Club  party,  who  for  more  than  a  year  undoubtedly  worked 
loyally  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Empire.  As  time  wore  on, 
and  when  the  Constitutional  Clubs  had  been  closed  by  a  law 
prohibiting  the  existence  of  clubs  formed  upon  a  national  basis, 
the  Bulgarian  leaders,  despairing  of  any  real  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  the  country,  and  disgusted  at  some  of  the 
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shortcomings  of  the  New  E4gime,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  decided  to  renew  their  organised  activity.  Finally,  on 
October  31st  last  a  memorandum  was  drawn  up  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Internal  Organisation  and  forwarded  to  the 
Consuls  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austro-Hungary,  and  France 
in  Macedonia. 

Although  so  far  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  renewed 
work  of  the  Internal  Organisation  has  only  been  attracted  by 
one  or  two  incidents,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
almost  harmless  explosion  of  a  Bulgarian  bomb  at  Ishtib,  which 
resulted  in  the  killing  of  some  80  to  100  and  in  the  wounding 
of  between  150  to  200  Macedonian  Bulgars  early  in  December, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  Society  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
re-establish  the  powerful  position  which  it  held  in  Macedonia 
prior  to  1908.  Representatives  of  the  Organisation,  who  have 
been  to  St.  Petersburg  and  to  London  in  order  to  report  the 
unhappy  condition  of  their  fellow  countrymen  and  to  explain 
their  programme,  wdll  also,  ere  the  publication  of  this  article, 
have  visited  Paris,  and  perhaps  Rome,  with  the  same  object. 
The  bands  and  the  secret  Gendarmerie,  too,  which  existed  during 
the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid,  are  being  again  recruited  from  among 
the  young  peasants. 

As  in  the  case  of  any  project  which  requires  the  provision  of 
arms  or  other  articles  necessitating  the  expenditure  of  money, 
the  success  or  non-success  of  the  work  of  the  Organisation  must 
at  least  partly  depend  upon  the  funds  which  it  is  able  to  raise 
within  or  without  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Various  statements 
are  made  at  Sofia,  at  Belgrade,  and  by  the  Young  Turk  leaders, 
as  to  the  sources  of  income  of  the  Society.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  possibility  of  one  or  more  foreign  subventions  is 
hinted  at  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  say  that  they  exist,  the 
leaders  of  the  moyement  themselves  assert  that  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  money  required  for  the  realisation  of  their  pro¬ 
gramme  is  being  willingly  subscribed  by  the  Macedonian  peasants 
and  by  those  who  require  the  protection  of  the  Organisation. 
Whether  the  funds  which  are  undoubtedly  being  collected  are 
always  “willingly  ”  subscribed  or  not  is  a  matter  open  to  question, 
but  so  far  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sums  already  expended  may 
easily  have  been  obtained  from  among  the  people  themselves 
without  any  official  or  unofficial  assistance  from  abroad.  For 
instance,  while  I  understand  that  in  the  Monastir  district  the 
Organisation  has  been  levying  a  rate  of  one  halfpenny  a  week  on 
every  male  villager,  I  hear  from  Uskub  that  a  sum  of  £T50,  or 
even  TTIOO,  has  actually  been  demanded  and  paid  by  local 
notables. 
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Before  concluding  this  article  it  is  necessary  for  me  briefly  to 
allude  to  two  questions  which  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  peoples 
of  Albania  and  of  Macedonia.  I  refer  to  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mission  which  is  at  present  travelling  in  European  Turkey,  to 
study  the  much-needed  reforms  in  the  five  Albanian  and  Mace¬ 
donian  vilayets  of  the  Empire,  and  to  the  general  election  which 
is  now  in  progress. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  powers  of  the  Reform  Commission, 
which  carries  with  it  the  mandate  of  the  whole  Cabinet  and  which 
has  been  provided  with  a  large  credit  by  the  Government,  are 
practically  dictatorial,  yet  I  learn  from  all  quarters — Constan¬ 
tinople,  Salonika,  Uskub,  and  Scutari,  besides  other  districts  of 
Albania — that  it  inspires  the  population  with  little  or  no  con¬ 
fidence.  Whilst  the  native  peoples,  whose  hopes  were  raised  in 
vain  by  the  visit  of  the  Sultan  to  Macedonia  and  Albania  during 
last  summer,  now  appear  to  be  quite  disheartened,  the  opinion 
generally  prevailing  amongst  moderate  men,  who  have  no  interest 
at  stake,  is  that  the  delegates  will  attempt  to  gain  at  least  a 
temporary  success  by  making  promises  which  may  or  may  not  be 
fulfilled.  The  more  hot-headed  Ottoman  politicians  themselves 
affirm  that  the  Commission  is  travelling  with  the  sole  object  of 
deceiving  the  people  and  with  the  express  purpose  of  furthering 
the  electoral  campaign  of  the  Committee.  Even  the  Government 
itself  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  confident  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Commission  would  be  received  in  Albania,  for  a 
special  mission  composed  of  three  Turkish  functionaries — them¬ 
selves  all  Albanians  by  birth — left  Monastir  in  March  in  order  to 
convince  the  Albanian  chiefs  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  lay  the  blame  of  last  year’s  events  in  Albania  upon 
the  policy  of  the  ex -Grand  Vizier  Hakki  Pasha.  The  members 
of  this  “Advanced  Guard”  were  instructed  to  report  upon  the 
success  of  their  mission  to  Hadji  Adil  Bey  before  he  started  upon 
his  tour  through  the  Vilayet  of  Monastir.  The  Albanians,  on 
their  part,  make  no  secret  of  their  desire  to  murder  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Commission,  which  was 
attacked  three  times  on  its  journey  to  Scutari,  was  only  able  to 
leave  that  city  on  March  30th  after  several  days  had  been  occupied 
by  troops  sent  to  clear  the  road  between  Alessio  and  Kruja ,  which 
had  been  blocked  by  insurrectionaries. 

As  I  have  already  given  some  details  of  the  excellent  promises 
which  have  been  made  by  Hadji  Adil  Bey  to  the  people  of 
Northern  Albania,  I  need  only  now  explain  a  few  of  the  reasons 
tending  to  minimise  the  confidence  which  might  otherwise  be  felt 
in  the  work  of  the  Commission,  So  far  numerous  Turkish 
officials  have  been  summarily  dismissed,  but  the  old  difficulty  of 
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finding  suitable  and  better  men  to  fill  their  places  has  not  been 
and  cannot  well  be  overcome.  For  example,  the  Vali  of  Scutari, 
who  is  among  the  number  of  degraded  employees,  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Hussein  Eiza  Bey,  formerly  military  commander  in 
that  district.  The  appointment  of  this  soldier,  who,  I  believe, 
possesses  an  excellent  record,  may  be  a  good  one,  but  it  is  open  to 
the  obvious  objection  that  such  a  Governor  of  the  Scutari  Vilayet 
may  be  inclined  to  turn  his  attention  towards  the  military  pre¬ 
parations  against  Montenegro  which  are  in  progress  there,  rather 
than  to  the  already  overwhelming  civil  needs  of  the  population. 
Again,  a  bad  impression  has  been  left  among  the  Christians  of 
Northern  Albania  by  the  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
to  observe  the  usual  custom  of  conferring  upon  any  matter  of 
importance  with  the  chiefs  of  the  outlying  districts,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  charge  made  by  the  Christians  of  the  plains,  who 
state  that  the  taxes  are  still  “farmed,”  was  not  investigated. 
The  effect  of  these  and  of  other  mistakes,  however,  largely 
depends  upon  the  work  of  Hadji  Adil  Bey  and  his  companions 
in  Southern  Albania,  the  population  of  which  is  eventually 
destined  to  shape  the  policy  of  all  Albania  towards  the  Ottoman 
Government,  The  Commission,  the  sending  of  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  may  be  faced  with  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties,  but  if  the  promises  made  are  really 
fulfilled,  and  if  the  investigations  carried  out  are  honestly  con¬ 
ducted,  this  new  innovation  must  be  possessed  of  important  and 
advantageous  results,  not  only  to  the  non-Turkish  elements  of  the 
population  of  European  Turkey,  but  to  the  future  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  general. 

The  elections  now  in  progress  in  Turkey  are  a  complete  comedy. 
From  the  moment  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  which  will 
certainly  have  taken  place  ere  the  publication  of  this  article,  the 
Turkish  Constitution  will  exist  in  nothing  but  a  name.  The 
country,  which  since  1908  has  been  really  governed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  acting  as  a  secret  influence  behind  the  throne,  will  now 
be  actually  ruled  by  a  Chamber,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  made 
up  of  nominees  proposed  by  the  Young  Turk  clique  of  so-called 
reformers,  A  “packed”  Committee  will  have  taken  the  place  of 
the,  at  least  nominally.  Constitutional  Parliament  which  met  at 
the  end  of  1908, 

In  my  article,  published  last  February,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  I  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  reasons  why  the  Young 
Turks  were  likely  to  obtain  a  large  majority  in  the  coming  Parlia¬ 
ment,  That  the  Committee  is  the  only  properly  organised  body 
in  the  Empire,  that  it  was  formally  constituted  a  political  body  at 
its  last  Annual  Congress,  and  that  most  of  the  Cabinet  and  all 
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the  more  important  Governmental  officials  in  the  Capital  and  in 
the  Interior  are  its  nominees,  are  matters  which  have  not  been 
without  the  greatest  importance  in  deciding  the  result  of  the 
present  elections.  But  the  Committee  has  also  been  favoured  by 
other  events  which  it  was  not  easy  to  foresee  even  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  January  last.  The  fact  that 
the  Italians  have  made  but  little  progress  towards  the  real  con¬ 
quest  of  the  country  since  their  first  landing  in  Tripoli  has  tended 
to  lead  the  more  ignorant  people  of  the  Empire  to  believe  that 
“war  to  the  knife,”  as  proclaimed  by  the  Committee,  is  really  the 
best  policy  for  the  Ottoman  Government  to  adopt.  The  Opposi¬ 
tion,  too,  which  gained  a  certain  number  of  supporters  in  the 
last  Chamber,  has  been,  as  I  predicted,  utterly  unable  to  organise 
an  electoral  campaign  in  the  short  time  at  its  disposal. 

The  Committee  has  not  been  slow  to  utilise  the  advantages 
thus  placed  within  its  reach  to  “work”  the  elections,  by  fair 
means  and  by  foul  practices,  to  its  own  advantage.  Such  is  the 
irony  of  the  situation  in  Constantinople,  where  all  the  Liberal 
(Opposition)  papers  have  been  suppressed,  that  the  Tanin  at  the 
end  of  March  actually  offered  the  hospitality  of  its  columns  to  the 
Liberal  party !  There  is  little  doubt,  too,  that  powerful  political 
opponents  of  the  Committee  have  been  imprisoned  by  order  of  the 
Court-Martial  sitting  at  Constantinople,  in  order  to  rid  the  Young 
Turks  of  their  opposition  during  the  electoral  campaign.  Thus 
on  February  16th  Cosmidi  Effendi,  ex-Deputy  for  Constantinople, 
was  sentenced  to  four  months’  imprisonment  for  republishing  and 
commenting  upon  portions  of  Dr.  Dillon’s  article  on  Turkey  which 
appeared  in  the  February  number  of  an  English  “review.”  Had 
he  been  at  large  Cosmidi  Effendi,  who  speaks  Turkish  like  a  Turk, 
would  have  been  the  best  Opposition  orator  in  the  capital.  This 
election  dodge,  as  I  believe  it  to  have  been,  once  having  accom¬ 
plished  its  object,  Cosmidi  Effendi  was  amnestied  by  the  Sultan 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Easter  festivities.  As  a  result  of 
this  and  of  other  intrigues,  the  Greeks  have  not  secured  the 
election  of  a  single  deputy  in  Galata  and  Pera.  This  may  be 
partly  their  own  fault,  for,  instead  of  accepting  the  non-Constitu- 
tional  situation  as  it  stands,  the  Greeks  failed  to  agree  upon  the 
name  of  a  delegate  to  be  added  by  the  Committee  to  its  list  of 
candidates.  Hence,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Greeks  to  work 
together  and  to  the  want  of  statesmanlike  foresight  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee,  a  very  important  section  of  the  population  of  the 
Capital,  composed  of  people  who  undoubtedly  possess  influence 
over  numbers  of  their  co-religionists  throughout  the  Empire,  is 
left  without  any  real  representation  in  the  so-called  Parliament. 

Turning  to  the  political  campaign  in  the  Provinces,  the  arrange- 
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ments  for  the  elections  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  secrecy. 
The  Government  has  not  sanctioned  Opposition  demonstrations, 
and  those  which  it  has  got  up  itself  have  been  obviously  engi¬ 
neered.  As  was  the  case  in  1908,  no  endeavour  has  been  spared 
to  minimise  the  effect  of  the  votes  which  it  was  expected  would 
be  registered  in  favour  of  the  Opposition.  Electoral  areas  have 
been  divided  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  a  Moslem  majority  in 
places  where  Bulgarians  or  Greeks  are  really  in  the  ascendancy. 
Christians  have  been  removed  for  electoral  purposes  from  one 
village  to  another  in  order  that  their  votes  should  not  secure  the 
fair  number  of  “electors”  of  the  second  degree.  Whilst  it  is 
impossible  to  be  certain  whether  statements  made  as  to  the  use  of 
the  bastonade  and  other  cruel  methods  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
votes  for  the  Government  are  really  true ,  it  seems  extremely  likely 
that  the  officers  of  the  Gendarmerie  have  used  their  powerful 
influence  in  favour  of  the  Committee  party. 

From  a  trustworthy  and  impartial  source  I  hear  that  one  well- 
known  Albanian  candidate  was  actually  delayed  for  several  days  at 
an  important  railway  terminus,  where  the  representatives  of  the 
Committee  or  the  Turkish  authorities  are  said  to  have  brought 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  local  horse  and  carriage  proprietors  to 
prevent  them  conveying  this  patriot  to  his  constituency.  The 
dates  of  the  elections  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  kept  secret  or 
even  changed  by  the  local  authorities.  For  instance,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  postponement  of  the  election  at  Khoja  Aivalik,  in 
the  Vilayet  of  Salonika,  at  a  time  when  the  population  had 
already  collected  in  order  to  register  their  votes,  an  encounter 
took  place  between  the  populace  and  the  local  Gendarmerie.  The 
change  in  the  date  of  this  election  may  or  may  not  have  been 
effected  with  a  view  to  securing  some  temporary  advantage  for 
the  Committee,  and  the  authorities  may  assert  that  the  disturb¬ 
ance  in  which,  according  to  one  report,  some  twenty  persons 
were  killed  and  seventy  wounded — was  the  fault  of  the  Opposition 
party,  but  the  fact  that  such  a  thing  occurred  at  all  certainly 
will  not  tend  to  decrease  the  already  raging  discontent  in  that 
part  of  Macedonia.  The  second  Turkish  general  election  since 
July,  1908,  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  huge  Committee  majority, 
but  the  fact  remains  to  be  proved  how  long  at  least  some  of  the 
deputies,  once  chosen,  will  continue  to  support  the  party  to  which 
their  election  was  due. 

The  future  of  events  throughout  the  whole  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  more  especially  in  the  districts  commonly  known  as  Albania 
and  Macedonia,  is  so  uncertain  that  it  is  impossible  accurately 
to  forecast  it.  In  Turkey,  where  the  unexpected  always  occurs, 
prophecies,  if  they  come  true  at  all,  do  so  more  by  chance  than  by 
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the  good  judgment  of  those  who  make  them.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  throughout  the  Empire  the  effect  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  elections  are  being  conducted  will  not  tend  to  reassure 
the  population,  already  greatly  disturbed  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  under  the  New  Eegime.  For  many  years  to  come 
nobody  who  knows  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Turkey  would 
expect  that  an  Ottoman  Parliament  could  really  represent  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  I  do 
not  think  that  even  the  non-Turkish  elements  of  the  population 
themselves  looked  forward  to  such  a  state  of  things.  Nevertheless 
now,  as  in  1908,  what  might  have  been  done  is  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  to  some  extent  at  least  have  taken  the  leaders  of  the 
various  races  into  its  confidence  and  discussed  with  them  how 
the  electoral  campaign  should  be  carried  out  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  attitude 
of  the  majority  of  the  non-Turks  towards  the  Old  Regime,  the 
manner  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  these  people  joined  in  the 
revolt  of  1908,  and  for  many  months  endeavoured  to  support  and 
assist  the  then  supposed  reformers  of  the  Turkish  administration , 
undoubtedly  warranted  that  these  men  should  not  have  been 
treated  as  mere  suspects  during  the  first  two  Ottoman  elections 
since  1908.  As  far  as  European  Turkey  is  concerned,  whether 
or  not  the  bad  impression  thus  made  upon  the  population  will  be 
temporarily  or  permanently  counteracted  by  the  expedition  of 
Hadji  Adil  Bey,  who  is  himself  a  liberal  and  well-educated 
man,  supported  by  the  able  assistance  of  such  reliable  men  as 
Mr.  Robert  Graves  and  Colonel  Fulton  will  entirely  depend,  as  T 
have  already  said,  upon  whether  the  excellent  promises  made  by 
this  Commission  are  carried  out.  If  the  population  really  benefits 
from  the  visit  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Government 
will  have  at  least  postponed  untoward  events — events  which  it  is 
certainly  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  combat. 

As  far  as  Albania  is  concerned  the  population  is  divided  in 
religion,  but  it  is  united  in  a  love  of  the  country.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  as  these  warlike  people  advance  in  civilisation,  and 
they  are  advancing  every  day,  they  will  become  more  united. 
Whether  or  not  the  majority  of  the  Albanians  at  present  have 
as  part  of  their  programme  an  autonomous  Albania,  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  more  enlightened  leaders  are 
certainly  shaping  their  policy  in  that  direction.  As  far  as  Albania 
is  concerned,  therefore,  the  problem  which  will  eventually  have 
to  be  solved  is  whether  that  district  shall  be  formed  into  an 
autonomous  province  within  or  without  the  Turkish  Empire.  The 
solution  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Young  Turks  towards 
the  Albanians.  If  the  administration  of  the  Government  is 
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improved,  and  ii  the  Albanians  are  allowed  to  develop  their  own 
nationality,  the  most  warlike  European  subjects  of  the  Sultan 
will  also  be  those  upon  whom  both  he  and  his  ministers  can 
always  depend  as  each  new  internal  or  external  crisis  arises. 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  Macedonia,  the  people  of  each  of 
the  neighbouring  States  possess  some  different  ideal,  which  is 
more  or  less  supported  by  their  brothers  within  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Whilst  Servia  in  her  heart  of  hearts  favours  a  division 
of  the  country  between  herself,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece,  she  appears 
unable  to  come  to  any  arrangement  with  Bulgaria  as  to  the  future 
of  certain  districts  which  are  in  dispute  between  the  Governments 
of  Belgrade  and  of  Sofia.  Greece  also  advocates  a  division  of 
the  country,  but  on  such  a  basis  that  the  Bulgarians  and 
Albanians  would  never  consent  to  it.  Whilst  Bulgaria  herself 
and  a  certain  section  of  the  Macedonian  Bulgars  desire  an 
autonomy  for  Macedonia  which  might  further  the  eventual  union 
of  that  unhappy  province  with  Bulgaria,  a  number  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Bulgars  advocate  a  policy  which  would  secure  Macedonia 
for  the  Macedonians.  The  future  appears  to  me  entirely  to 
depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Turks  towards  the  Christian 
population.  If  the  authorities  endeavour,  by  more  or  less  liberal 
and  fair  government,  to  regain  the  sympathy  of  the  population 
and  to  carry  out,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  promises  made  to 
the  people  in  1908,  then  Macedonia  may  still  remain  an  integral 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  A  limited  form  of  decentralised 
government  for  Macedonia  as  a  whole,  or  an  increase  in  the 
powers  of  the  Governors-General  of  the  European  Vilayets  of 
Turkey,  may  yet  save  the  situation.  If,  however,  the  Young 
Turks  continue  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  repeated  good  advice  of 
the  disinterested  Great  Powers,  and  insist  on  pursuing  their 
present  policy  of  endeavouring  to  “  Turkify  ”  all  the  elements  of 
the  population,  then  the  future  will  largely  depend  upon  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  non-agreement  arrived  at  between  certain  of  the  Great 
Powers  who  have  a  distinct  interest  in  Macedonia. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 
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Talma  was  not  only  a  great  actor,  but  also  a  great  social  figure. 

A  dentist,  and  the  son  of  a  dentist,  in  a  period  when  dentists  no 
more  ranked  with  doctors  than  do  chiropodists  at  the  present  time, 
brought  up  by  a  father  whose  sole  vision  of  Success  in  Life  was 
a  vision  of  Success  in  Dentistry,  he  broke  away  from  the  dental 
traditions  of  his  family  and  became,  not  only  the  supreme 
tragedian  of  his  time,  but  also  the  personal  friend  of  Napoleon. 
All  that  is  known  to  everyone,  and  there  is  no  need  to  go  over 
the  ground  in  detail ;  but  there  has  been  a  new  discovery  which 
makes  a  new'  article  on  him  w'orth  w'hile.  Talma  loved,  and  had 
some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  loved  by,  the  Emperor’s 
sister  Pauline. 

He  was  a  married  man  at  the  time,  and  Pauline  was  a  married 
woman ;  but  that  fact  made  little  difference  to  either  of  them. 
Talma,  in  fact,  had  already  passed  through  the  divorce  court  once, 
and  was  about  to  figure  in  it  a  second  time ;  so  that  a  brief  word 
about  his  pre-matrimonial  affairs  will  be  a  proper  prelude  to  the 
exposition  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  made  Pauline’s 
acquaintance. 

His  first  wife  was  Julie  Carreau,  who  began  life  as  an  opera 
dancer  of  the  very  lightest  reputation,  and  enriched  herself 
at  the  expense  of  innumerable  lovers,  but,  nevertheless,  possessed 
talents  and  charms  which  qualified  her  to  shine  in  any  situation. 
One  is  given  a  glimpse  of  her,  in  the  days  when  she  was  still  an 
adventuress,  in  that  Journal  d’ Emigration  du  Comte  d' Espinchal , 
which  was  dug  up  in  a  public  library  and  published  only  a  few 
months  ago.  The  diarist  was  a  garrulous  aristocrat  who  knew' 
everybody  who  was  anybody  among  the  ancienne  noblesse ;  and 
this  is  his  picture  of  Julie,  whom  he  knew  as  the  mistress  of  the 
young  Vicomte  de  Segur  ;  — 

“  At  the  height  of  his  successes  M.  de  Segur  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
Mile.  Julie,  in  whose  house  he  passed  nearly  all  his  time.  An  accident 
which  he  met  with  confined  him  to  his  room  for  several  months;  and  the 
amiable  Julie  never  left  him,  but  nursed  him  with  the  most  devoted  care. 
Nor  did  her  presence  alarm  the  ladies  of  another  class  who  came  to  call 
on  the  interesting  invalid  and  to  see  their  rival.  Men  of  letters,  wits. 
Academicians,  all  used  to  meet  in  this  society.  M.  de  Sdgur  was  persuaded 
that  his  Julie  would  be  the  Ninon  of  her  age,  and  neither  he  nor  Abb4 
Arnaud,  who  playfully  said  that  she  would  only  be  its  Ninette,  foresaw 
that  the  sentimental  and  sympathetic  courtesan  would  become  an  ardent 
revolutionary,  and  the  wife  of  Talma,  an  extreme  Jacobin,  and  a  captain 
in  the  National  Guard.” 
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The  womau  of  whom  that  could  be  written  was,  of  course,  no 
ordinary  adventuress  and  no  ordinary  ballet-dancer.  As  Talma’s 
wife,  in  fact,  she  took  her  place  quite  naturally  as  the  hostess  of 
a  literary  and  political  salon.  Her  house  was,  in  the  days  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  Eeign  of  Terror,  a  favourite  rendez-vous 
of  Parliamentary  orators — chiefly,  but  not  solely,  of  the  Girondin 
party — the  house  in  which  the  authors  of  the  “revolution  made 
by  voluptuaries  ”  met  ladies  of  the  theatre,  and  other  ladies,  some 
of  doubtful,  but  others  of  unimpeachable  reputation.  Among 
the  latter,  Madame  Eoland — untempted  as  yet  by  Buzot,  and 
hourgeoise  to  the  finger-tips — was  the  most  conspicuous ;  and  the 
former  included  Madame  Saint-Huberty,  of  the  Opera,  presently 
to  disappear  and  marry  the  Comte  d’Antraigues,  and  Mile. 
Contat,  recently  the  mistress  of  the  Comte  d’ Artois,  who  had 
recompensed  her  kindness  by  obtaining  her  a  licence  to  keep  a 
gambling  hell. 

Among  the  men  Mirabeau  was  an  habitue.  He  corresponded 
with  Mme.  Talma  on  terms  almost  of  affection,  and  lent  her  his 
pamphlet,  Doutes  sur  la  liberte  de  VEscaut — she  was  the  “dear, 
good  friend  ”  of  the  statesman  who  would  have  saved  royalty  if 
he  had  lived.  He  knew  her  well  enough  to  invite  himself  and 
his  mistress,  Mme.  Nehra,  to  supper  with  her.  Danton  also 
came,  and  vowed  a  vow  to  save  her  head  if  it  should  ever  be  in 
peril  from  the  Terrorists ;  and  some  of  the  other  guests  were  re¬ 
formed  courtiers,  such  as  Lauzun  and  Besenval,  and  Vergniaud 
of  the  Gironde — “most  mellifluous  yet  most  impetuous  of  public 
speakers” — who  found  a  former  mistress,  Julie  Candeille,  there 
to  meet  him,  and  Condorcet,  who  was  disposed  to  prefer  Mme. 
Saint-Huberty  to  his  wife,  and  Eiouffe,  who  escaped  the  doom  of 
the  Girondins  and  lived  to  write  a  memorable  description  of  their 
last  days  in  prison. 

It  did  not  last  very  long — for  those  were  days  when  nothing 
lasted  very  long.  Events  moved  fast.  New  men  and  new  ideas 
came  to  the  front.  Salonieres  could  only  receive  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives ;  and  the  pillars  of  this  particular  salon  were  pulled 
down.  Mirabeau,  as  we  know,  died  in  his  bed  ;  the  tumbrils  took, 
one  after  the  other,  Vergniaud,  Mme.  Eoland,  and  Danton; 
Condorcet  poisoned  himself  to  escape  the  tumbrils ;  Dumouriez 
turned  traitor  and  crossed  the  frontier;  Mile.  Contat  went,  with 
the  other  artists  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  to  Sainte-P^lagie ; 
Eiouffe  tried  to  escape  observation  by  acting  unobtrusively  in 
country  theatres.  That  was  the  end  of  the  company  in  which, 
according  to  Benjamin  Constant,  Julie  “used  to  talk  about  love 
with  all  the  delicacy  and  charm  of  a  woman  but  with  a  man’s 
good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world.” 
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The  dispersal  of  her  salon,  we  may  take  it,  was  the  end  of  her 
happiness.  It  left  her  alone  with  Talma,  and  Talma  had  outlived 
the  desire  to  be  alone  with  her.  Each  of  them  appears  to  have 
complained  of  the  other’s  extravagance  at  a  time  when  money 
was  not  very  easily  earned.  “  What  should  you  do  if  I  were  as 
extravagant  as  you  are?”  Julie  once  asked  her  husband.  “I 
should  have  more  debts,  my  dear — that  would  be  all,”  was  his 
light  and  airy  reply.  But  debts,  after  all,  were  not  the  main 
cause  of  the  discord.  The  real  trouble  was  that  Talma  was  too 
much  admired  by  other  women — and  too  fond  of  their  admiration 
— for  Julie’s  happiness. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  details.  He  was  the  fashion,  and 
she  was  ten  years  his  junior.  The  reformers  had  made  divorce 
easy  enough  to  satisfy  even  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw ;  and  the  Catholic 
religion,  which  forbids  divorce,  had  never  been  professed  by 
either  husband  or  wife  except  for  the  purpose  of  defying  the 
Church  to  treat  actors  as  excommunicated  persons.  Divorce, 
therefore,  was  their  obvious  remedy ;  and  they  took  it  with  a 
pleasing  equanimity  of  temper.  Julie  described  the  scene  in  a 
letter  to  her  friend,  Louise  Fusil,  of  the  Fran^’ais — the  adven¬ 
turous  actress  w^ho  afterwards  played  at  Moscow  and  came  home 
with  the  Grande  Armee  : — 

“  We  drove  to  the  Town  Hall  ”  (she  writes)  “  in  the  same  carriage, 
chatting,  all  the  time,  of  matters  of  no  particular  importance,  just  like 
people  who  are  going  for  a  country  drive.  My  husband  handed  me  out 
of  the  carriage;  we  sat  side  by  side  in  the  waiting-room;  and  we  signed 
the  paper  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  ordinary  of  legal  instruments.  .  .  . 
When  I  rose  to  go,  he  walked  to  the  carriage  door  with  me.  ‘  I  hope,’ 
I  said,  ‘  that  I  am  not  to  be  deprived  of  your  society  altogether.  That 
would  be  too  cruel.  You  will  come  and  see  me  from  time  to  time,  won’t 
you?  ’  ‘  Of  course  I  will.  It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  do  so,’ 
he  replied  with  an  embarrassed  air.  I  was  pale,  and  my  voice  betrayed 
my  emotion  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  control  myself.  At  last,  however, 
I  got  home,  and  was  free  to  give  way  and  cry.  Pity  me,  for  I  am  very 
unhappy." 

So  Mme.  Talma  took  refuge  with  the  highly  respectable  widow 
of  the  highly  respectable  philosopher  Condorcet,  w'ho  had  fre¬ 
quented  her  salon  in  order  to  bask  in  the  smiles  of  Mme.  Saint- 
Hubeity,  whom  he  preferred  to  his  wife;  and  Talma,  after  no 
long  interval,  espoused  Mile.  Caroline  Vanhove,  of  the  Com^die 
Frangaise,  the  daughter  of  a  drunken  comedian,  and  the  divorced 
wife  of  a  drunken  musical  conductor.  And  Caroline,  too,  like 
Julie,  had  not  been  married  long  before  she  had  reason  to 
complain  of  her  husband. 

We  wdll  not  meddle  unnecessarily  in  their  brawls,  or  inquire 
into  the  vexed  question  whether  there  w^ere  ‘‘faults  on  both 
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sides.”  The  allegation  set  forth  in  the  pleadings  was  that  Talma 
had  not  only  introduced  another  lady — a  certain  Mile.  Bazire — 
to  his  domicile,  but  had  also  “relegated  the  petitioner  to  another 
part  of  the  house  ” ;  but  it  is  uncertain  w^hether  the  petitioner 
proved  her  case.  The  suit  was  adjourned  in  the  confusion  of  the 
Hundred  Days,  and  one  does  not  know  whether  it  w'as  ever 
resumed,  or  whether  the  separation  was  ever  legalised.  What 
one  does  know  is  that,  after  Talma’s  death,  his  widow  married 
again,  and  became  Comtesse  de  Chalot,  and  that  Talma  himself 
continued  to  be  a  great  social  figure  under  all  the  regimes  through 
which  he  lived. 

Especially  was  he  a  great  social  figure  when  he  met  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  sister  Pauline,  in  the  summer  of  1812,  and  cherished 
hopes  which  came  not  to  be  realised. 

We  need  not  weep  for  Talma,  however.  Though  his  Princess 
treated  him  very,  very  badly,  there  is  nothing  here  for  tears.  It 
is  possible  that  he  shed  tears — he  claims  to  have  shed  them  in 
floods,  in  thinking  of  the  days  that  were  no  more ;  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  they  were  the  tears  of  disappointed  vanity,  not  of  a 
broken  heart.  Our  story  will  be  a  study,  not  of  passion,  but  of 
cahotinage  :  the  cahotinage  of  a  cahotin  with  an  eye  to  business 
as  well  as  an  eye  to  effect. 

A  vain  actor,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  vainest  of  vain  men ;  and 
Talma  was  the  vainest  of  vain  actors.  It  would  have  been  strange 
if  he  had  not  aspired  to  strut  as  a  Napoleon  on  the  stage  when 
he  saw  Napoleon  figuring  as  a  sort  of  Talma  on  a  throne.  It  is 
better  to  reject  the  story  that  the  actor  coached  the  Emperor  in 
imperial  deportment ;  but  credible  witnesses  attest  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  instinctively  adopted  some  of  the  actor’s  mannerisms.  The 
Emperor,  too,  frequently  invited  the  actor  to  lunch,  and  kept 
ministers  and  generals  waiting  for  their  audience  while  he  con¬ 
versed  with  him,  and  spoke  of  tragedy  as  “the  School  of  Kings 
and  Peoples.”  It  was  natural  in  the  circumstances  that  Talma 
should  echo  the  sentiment  and  improve  upon  it.  He  did  so  in 
a  letter  contained  in  Mile.  Bartet’s  collection  of  theatrical  auto¬ 
graphs,  in  language  w’hich  anticipates  the  aspirations  of  our 
modern  Church  and  Stage  Guild  : — 

“Why”  (he  demands)  “should  not  the  theatre  be  a  School  of  Virtue 
analogous  to  the  ancient  Schools  of  Philosophy?  Socrates,  the  wisest  of 
men,  did  not  disdain  to  lend  Euripides  a  helping  hand  with  his  tragedies. 

“  I  should  like  to  accommodate  my  art  to  the  teaching  of  numbers  of 
persons  equally  renowned  for  their  piety  and  for  their  doctrines.  But  .  .  .” 

But  there  were  difficulties ;  and  one  of  those  difficulties  was 
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Talma's  personal  conception  of  virtue,  as  the  story  to  which  we 
are  coming  will  indicate. 

It  is  a  story  of  which  the  secret  was  wonderfully  well  kept. 
Even  his  wife  seems  only  to  have  guessed  at  it  :  — 

“Talma”  (she  wrote  in  her  Etude  sur  I’Art  Theatral)  “became  quite 
suddenly  a  man  of  good  fortunes.  Pursued  and  solicited  by  women  in 
the  highest  ranks  of  society,  he  laid  himself  out  to  acquire  this  kind  of 
notoriety,  which  is  so  fatal  to  domestic  happiness.” 

No  more  than  that ;  and  none  of  Talma’s  biographers,  and  none 
of  the  social  historians  of  the  Empire — not  even  INI.  Copin,  and 
not  even  M.  Frederic  Masson — succeeded  in  reading  between  the 
lines  or  putting  the  dots  on  the  “i’s.”  But  all  the  time  the  secret 
was  awaiting  discovery  in  a  dusty  portfolio  of  manuscripts  pre¬ 
served  at  the  Bibliotheque  Mazarine,  which  nobody  troubled  to 
look  at. 

Those  manuscripts  w'ere  some  of  Talma’s  papers,  presented  to 
the  library  by  his  friend  Lebrun.  They  bore  an  inscription, 
which  one  would  have  supposed  to  be  provocative  of  curiosity, 
in  Mme.  Lebrun’s  hand-writing  :  “Would  it  not  be  better  to 
destroy  them?  That  remains  to  be  seen.”  Nobody  destroyed 
them,  how'ever,  and  nobody  examined  them  until  a  year  or  two 
ago,  when  MM.  Hector  Fleischmann  and  Pierre  Bart  found  that 
they  consisted  of  Talma’s  drafts  of  letters  which  he  had  written 
to  Napoleon’s  sister  Pauline,  the  wife  successively  of  General 
Leclerc  and  Prince  Borghese,  immortalised  by  Canova  as  Venus 
Victrix.  A  Venus  victorious,  and  very  cruelly  victorious,  in  the 
encounter  about  w'hich  we  have  to  speak  ! 

Pauline,  as  is  well  known,  w^as  always  in  love — though  not  witli 
her  husbands — and  always  an  interesting  invalid.  She  spent  her 
time  in  going  about  from  health  resort  to  health  resort,  from 
spa  to  spa,  and  wherever  she  went  she  sought  and  found  con¬ 
solatory  adventures.  In  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  of 
181*2  she  w'as  at  Aix-les-Bains,  and  there  is  a  note  of  the  visit  in 
the  Memoir es  of  the  Duchesse  d’Abrantes  :  — 

“At  Aix  there  were  not  only  many  members  of  the  Imperial  family,  but 
also  all  the  people  who  used  to  follow  them  about.  About  twenty  of  us,  as 
I  have  said,  had  agreed  to  meet,  which  is  nearly  always  amusing,  but 
this  year  seemed  likely  to  be  very  tedious  on  account  of  the  princesses 
and  queens,  who  were  there  in  such  numbers  that  one  could  not  walk 
up  the  street  without  meeting  one  of  them.  There  was  every  kind  of 
royalty  :  reigning  queens  like  the  Queen  of  Spain :  royalties  presumptive 
like  the  Princess  of  Sweden;  ex-royalties  like  the  Empress  Josephine, 
and  a  King  of  the  Theatre  in  the  person  of  Talma,  who  came  to  Aix  to 
drink  hot  water  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  nearly  contracted  a 
fatal  illness  there.” 

Tbo  waters,  one  supposes,  did  not  agree  with  him,  but  there 
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is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  indisposition  was  serious.  He 
was  well  enough  to  go  to  Lyon  and  play,  and  to  return  to  Aix 
after  he  had  fulfilled  his  engagement.  A  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Duels,  indicates  that  his  absence  was  in¬ 
tended  to  put  a  stop  to  certain  rumours,  which  had  even  got  as 
far  as  Paris.  This  is  the  enigmatic  reference  :  — 

“  I  assure  you  I  received  no  one  except  a  single  lady,  and  I  received 
her  in  such  a  manner  that  none  of  my  neighbours  knew  anything  about 
it.  I  tell  you  this  in  strict  confidence,  for  you  will  understand  the  trouble 
which  might  arise  if  people  knew.  What  are  they  saying  about  it  at 
Paris?  Are  they  gossiping?  For  my  own  part,  I  like  to  believe  that  they 
are  not,  and  that  the  absence  of  the  two  persons  involved  will  have  put  an 
end  to  the  scandal-mongering,  I  have  heard  from  my  wife  on  the  subject. 
She  tells  me  people  are  talking;  but  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  true." 

Perhaps  not— it  does  not  matter.  But  the  allusion,  obscure 
in  itself,  is  obvious  in  the  light  of  what  we  know,  and  is  an 
interesting  gloss  on  a  further  passage  in  the  Memoir es  above 
(pioted  : — 

"The  poor  man  (Talma)  was  condemned,  every  evening,  by  Princess 
Pauline,  to  read  Moliere  to  us,  to  make  us  laugh!  Talma  dared  not  refuse 
the  request  of  the  Emperor’s  sister.  .  .  .  But  the  poor  fellow  had  more 
than  enough  of  it.  ‘  I  cannot  stand  it  any  longer,’  he  said  to  me  one 
day.  ‘  It  will  end  by  killing  me.  It  is  altogether  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  She  is  driving  me  out  of  Aix;  and  I  am  very  angry,  for  I  should 
have  amused  myself  very  much  there,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  abominable 
obligation  to  rehearse  parts  with  her  every  evening.  She  actually  wants  to 
learn  the  part  of  Agnes  (Ecole  des  femmes)  and  that  of  Angelique  (Les 
femmes  savantes).' " 

But  that,  of  course,  was  very  far  from  true,  and  was  only  said 
in  order  to  cover  up  the  truth.  Dramatic  rehearsals  had  been  the 
means  but  not  the  end — no  one  who  knew  Pauline  would,  even 
at  the  time,  have  believed  anything  else;  and  the  gossip  which 
Talma  sought  to  silence  could  hardly  have  reached  Paris  if  it  had 
not  first  permeated  Aix-les-Bains.  Having,  for  the  moment,  no 
one  else  to  flirt  with,  Pauline  had  flirted  with  Talma  ;  though 
no  one  knew  how  far  she  had  gone,  and  Talma  himself  did  not 
know  how  far  she  was  willing  to  go.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
even  Pauline  left  that  question  open.  She  was  willing  that  he 
should  write,  of  course — she  was  the  sort  of  woman  who  feels  that 
she  has  drawn  a  blank  on  any  morning  on  which  she  does  not 
receive  a  love  letter.  She,  too,  would  write — sometimes;  for 
the  matter  was  obviously  one  in  which  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  give  and  take.  But  the  rest  would  depend  upon  circum¬ 
stances,  upon  accident,  upon  the  ardour  of  other  admirers.  And, 
in  any  case,  the  romance  must  be  secret  and  mysterious. 

all  the  usual  apparatus  of  mystery  was  eontrived  :  a  false 
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name,  an  accommodation  address,  a  discreet  and  trustworthy 
confidential  agent.  The  Princess,  for  the  purposes  of  the  post 
office,  became  Mile.  Sophie ;  Mile.  Sophie’s  letters  were  to  be 
sent  to  an  address  at  which  they  could  be  kept  till  called  for ; 
they  should  be  called  for  by  Ferrand,  the  Princess’s  butler;  and 
Talma,  on  his  part,  must  promise  faithfully  to  destroy  any  letters 
which  the  Princess  wrote  him. 

He  seems  to  have  done  so  wdthout  much  pain  or  compunction. 
His  grievance,  if  he  had  formulated  it,  would  have  been,  not  that 
the  letters  must  not  be  preserved,  but  that  they  were  not  worth 
preserving.  He  had  reason  to  complain  that  they  were  few — 
that  they  got  fewer — that  their  forms  of  expression  were  but 
imperfectly  responsive  to  the  ardour  of  his  own  communications. 
But  that,  of  course,  was  not  a  discovery  made  in  a  day.  At  first 
Talma’s  attention  was  concentrated  on  the  rendering  of  his  own 
role ;  and  it  took  him  some  time  to  realise  that  his  partner  was 
not  playing  up  to  him  as  he  could  have  wished.  Even  when  he 
did  realise  it  he  made  excuses  for  her.  She  must  be  ill,  or  on  a 
journey,  or  too  closely  watched,  &c.,  &c.  He  was  far  too  vain 
to  imagine  that  she  had  only  amused  herself  w’ith  him,  and  was 
now  amusing  herself  with  someone  else.  And  yet  the  very  first 
letter  shows  that  there  were  already  reasons  why  the  course  of 
true  love  could  not  be  expected  to  run  smoothly  :  — 

“So  I  have  left  you,  dearest!  I  am  separated  from  you,  and  for  ever 
such  a  long  time.  It  was  your  wish;  my  absence  was  necessary  to  your 
tranquillity;  I  had  no  choice  but  to  obey.  But  what  a  sacrifice  it  is 
that  you  have  imposed  upon  me !  Your  goodness,  the  tears  I  saw  you 
shed,  and  the  balm  of  consolation  w’hich  you  poured  upon  my  suffering 
heart,  have  failed  to  soften  the  bitterness  of  my  regrets,  though  they  have 
left  me  a  ray  of  hope  that  you  will  not  altogether  forget  me." 

That  was  WTitten  from  Geneva,  where  Talma  was  engaged  to 
play.  On  his  way  there,  he  says,  he  had  longed  to  be  alone,  in 
order  that  he  might  relieve  his  heart  with  tears ;  but  he  does  not 
forget  to  mention  that  he  found  an  unprecedented  crowd 
assembled  to  welcome  him  on  his  arrival.  “If  the  homage  of 
their  curiosity,”  he  writes,  “has  any  value  in  my  eyes,  that  is 
only  because  I  think  it  may  perhaps  render  me  worthier  of  your 
affection.”  It  must  surely  have  seemed  cruel  to  the  actor  that 
the  answer  to  that  was  a  letter,  not  from  the  Princess,  but  from 
her  butler.  The  necessity  for  making  excuses  for  Pauline’s 
negligence  was  certainly  beginning  early  in  the  day ;  but  Talma 
made  them.  “Poor  little  thing  !  ”  he  wrote.  “How  sorry  I  am 
for  you  !  How  it  distresses  me  to  hear  that  you  are  so  ill !  ” 

It  might  have  distressed  him  still  more  acutely  to  know' — w  hat 
her  own  correspondence  shqws  to  have  been  the  fact — that  she 
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was  well  enough  to  write  to  other  people  with  her  own  hand ; 
but  he  proceeded,  according  to  his  lights,  se  faire  valoir,  by 
dwelling  upon  the  admiration  expressed  for  him  by  the  Genevese. 
“During  the  four  days  that  I  have  been  here,”  he  says,  “I  have 
been  overwhelmed  with  calls  and  invitations  ” ;  and  a  day  or  two 
later  he  returns  to  the  subject  :  — 

“Ah,  dearest,  if  only  you  could  have  witnessed  my  success  here, — the 
amazing  admiration  displayed  for  me  by  a  whole  town, — an  entire  nation  1 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  homage  which  I  have  received  would  have  made 
me  dearer  to  you.  Again  and  again  people  have  invited  me  to  visit  them 
ill  their  country  houses.  Again  and  again  they  have  implored  me  to  sail 
round  the  Lake  with  them.  But  I  have  declined  all  their  invitations.  I 
wish  to  visit  no  other  scenes  than  those  which  we  planned  to  visit  together.” 

A  later  sentence  makes  it  clear  that  he  has  been  sent  away, 
and  that  he  wants  to  be  called  back  : — 

“Dearest,  there  are  moments  when  my  sufferings  are  so  intense  that 
I  can  bear  them  no  longer,  and  am  on  the  point  of  hurrying  back  to  Aix, 
to  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  and  see  you  once  again.  Alas  1  I  know 
that  that  would  only  be  to  disturb  your  peace  of  mind,  and  invite  fresh 
trouble.  Still,  if  you  wished  it,  how  delighted  I  should  be  to  fly  to  your 
side.  Speak  the  word,  and  I  will  come  to  you  to  say  a  last  good-bye. 
I  can  return  to  Paris  by  way  of  Aix  and  Lyon.  The  route  is  the  same, — 
but  why  should  I  ask  such  a  favour?  I  fear  I  expose  myself  to  a  refusal; 
and  a  refusal  w’ould  be  very  hard  to  bear.” 

But  if  she  refuses  to  see  him,  surely  Pauline  will  not  refuse  him 
a  gift  as  a  souvenir.  He  tells  her  what  gifts  would  please  him  :  — 

“  Give  me  a  line  authorising  me  to  go  to  your  place  at  Neuilly,  and 
report  to  you  how  the  works  are  getting  on  there.  You  might  authorise 
me,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  away  one  of  the  little  boats  from  the 
lake.  As  I  am  going  to  shut  myself  up  in  my  country  house,  it  will 
be  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  me  to  have  a  boat  which  once  belonged 
to  you.  And  your  bust,  too,  dearest, — do  not  forget  to  have  it  sent  to 
me.  Arrange  the  matter  with  Ferrand.  I  want  this  bust  above  everything 
else  in  the  world.  I  must  have  it.  I  shall  leave  you  no  peace  until  you 
send  it  to  me.” 

But  Pauline  did  not  sent  the  bust,  and  did  not  accord  the 
interview.  The  appeal  for  the  bust  reappears  again  and  again 
in  the  course  of  the  correspondence ;  and  the  appeals  for  inter¬ 
views  rise  to  a  passionate  intensity  :  — 

“Dearest,  you  must  by  this  time  have  received  my  letters  of  the  28th 
and  31st.  I  begged  you  in  the  latter  to  let  me  see  you  again  for  one 
moment  before  my  departure ;  and  I  await  your  reply  with  terrible 
anxiety.  .  .  .  My  sufferings,  dearest,  are  the  same  whether  I  am  near 
you  or  far  away  from  you;  and  I  implore  you  on  my  knees  to  accord  me 
a  moment  of  your  society.  Alas  I  dearest,  if  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
fail  to  obtain  this  favour,  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  tear  myself  away 
from  this  neighbourhood.  Grant  me  this  moment  of  happiness  before  I 
have  to  leave  you  for  so  long.  My  treasure,  while  I  am  awaiting  to 
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have  the  lock  of  your  hair  you  gave  me  made  into  a  bracelet,  I  have 
attached  it  to  the  tresses  which  you  had  given  me  before.  I  have  wrapped 
them  in  the  handkerchief  which  you  gave  me,  and  I  wear  them  next 
my  heart.  And  your  bracelet  with  it — the  one  which  you  bade  me  take 
from  your  arm  on  the  day  of  our  terrible  parting!  You  swore  by  your 
son  that  you  would  never  abandon  me;  and  I  live  in  the  sweet  and 
perfect  assurance  that  you  will  be  true  to  your  promise.” 

But  Pauline  had  no  son.  She  had  borne  a  son  to  her  first 
husband ;  but  he  had  died  eight  years  before  she  swore  that  oath. 
One  does  not  know  whether  she  thought  the  oath  on  that  account 
less  binding,  but  she  certainly  did  not  keep  it.  Indeed,  now 
that  her  lover  was  writing  her  letters  which  imperatively  required 
an  answer,  she  contented  herself  with  sending  messages  by  the 
butler. 

And  such  messages  !  The  butler  was  charged  to  invent  reasons 
why  it  was  undesirable  for  Talma  to  come  to  Aix ;  and,  of  course, 
the  reasons  which  the  butler  gave  were  not  the  true  ones.  The 
real  reason  was  Major  Diichand,  who  iiad  now — more  or  less — 
taken  Talma’s  place  in  Pauline’s  heart ;  but  Talma  knew  nothing 
about  that  then,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  knew  it.  He 
still  attributed  Pauline’s  hesitations  to  an  exaggerated  fear  of 
public  opinion  ;  he  still  wrote  passionately  and  reproachfully ;  he 
still  lived  in  the  hope  that  he  would  overcome  her  timidity  and 
be  allowed  to  see  her — if  not  at  Aix,  then  at  Lyon,  where  she 
would  break  a  journey  which  she  was  projecting  to  one  of  the 
Mediterranean  health  resorts  :  — 

“To  my  wish  to  see  you  once  more,  he  (Ferrand)  replies  that  he  is 
afraid  people  will  talk;  but  Aix  is  quite  empty  now,  and  it  would  be  quite 
as  natural  for  me  to  return  to  Paris  by  that  route  as  by  any  other.  This 
objection  which  he  raises,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  unfounded, 
makes  me  terribly  anxious;  his  dread  of  my  arrival  tortures  me.  Twenty 
times,  at  least,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  Aix,  and  offer  you 
my  prayers  and  the  homage  of  my  heart  without  disturbing  by  my  presence 
the  calm  of  which  you  feel  the  need;  but  I  was  afraid  I  should  not  have 
sufficient  self-command  to  be  near  you  and  make  this  sacrifice,  and  I  was 
still  more  afraid  of  displeasing  you,  and  losing  your  heart  altogether  by 
an  inconsiderate  act  of  which  you  disapproved.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  Pauline,  Pauline,  my  heart  is  torn  to  pieces.  I  know  that  you 
arc  to  start  on  the  6th,  and  it  is  not  from  you  that  the  news  has  reached 
me.  I  have  learnt  it  from  the  public  press.  All  the  people  whom  I  meet 
have  been  allowed  to  see  you.  Every  one  of  them  has  had  this  pleasure. 
To  me  alone  is  it  refused.  .  .  . 

”  Pauline,  you  are  going,  and  I  shall  never  see  you  more.  I  shall  be 
a  few  days  at  Lyon;  you  will  come  there,  too;  but  by  that  time,  I  shall 
have  gone.  I  have  to  flee  your  presence  as  if  I  were  some  miserable  wretch 
who  had  incurred  your  hatred.  Ah,  Pauline,  is  there  anyone  as  unhappy 
as  I  am?  No,  Pauline,  no  one,  for  my  sufferings  are  more  than  you  can 
imagine,  and  I  am  in  the  very  depths  of  despair.  But  shall  I  not  have 
a  line  from  you  to-morrow,  or  will  you  not,  at  least,  write  to  me  at  Lyon? 
Oh,  my  God!  What  an  unhappy  wretch  I  am!  ” 
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Whereupon  Pauline  relented,  and  promised  to  meet  her  lover 
at  Lyon — “if  circumstances  permitted.” 

But  circumstances  did  not  permit ;  circumstances  delayed 
Pauline’s  departure  from  Aix  until  after  Talma’s  departure  from 
Lyon.  She  stayed  at  Aix  so  long  after  the  close  of  the  season 
that  it  is  difl&cult  to  reject  the  theory  that  she  remained  there  in 
order  to  keep  out  of  Talma’s  way ;  desiring  his  letters,  indeed,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  collector  of  love  letters,  but  dreading  his  presence 
as  an  embarrassment.  At  Lyon  she  lodged  in  the  house  of  her 
uncle.  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  a  married  Princess  could  not  very  well 
receive  the  addresses  of  a  lover — especially  if  that  lover  were  an 
actor — in  a  Cardinal’s  palace.  One  cannot  help  suspecting 
Pauline  of  having  taken  refuge  with  the  Cardinal  in  order  to 
avoid  her  too  ardent  actor,  w^ho  might  otherwise  have  changed 
his  plans  and  waited  for  her  at  Lyon. 

So  we  find  Talma  first  exalted  to  the  heights  of  hope  and  then 
plunged  into  the  depths  of  despair.  He  talks  of  waiting  at 
Lyon,  but  his  engagements  prevent  him  from  waiting  long 
enough.  If  he  does  not  see  Pauline  herself  at  Lyon,  he  says,  at 
least  he  supposes  that  he  will  see  her  butler  there — it  will  be 
comfort  to  him  to  have  news  of  her  from  her  butler’s  lips ;  but 
even  the  butler  does  not  come  in  time.  He  is  told  instead  to 
write  to  an  address  at  Paris  ;  but  even  so  there  crops  up  a  difficulty 
which  shows  how  carelessly  and  casually  Pauline  conducted  the 
affairs  of  her  heart : — 

“For  a  long  time,  dearest,  I  shall  be  unable  to  write  to  you — all  the 
time  that  I  am  on  my  journey.  Even  of  this  pleasure, — even  of  this 
consolation — I  shall  be  deprived.  You  told  me  in  your  last  letter  to  write 
to  Paris  at  the  address  which  you  gave  me, — and  you  forgot  to  give  me 
the  address.  Let  me  know,  I  implore  you,  as  soon  as  possible,  where 
I  am  to  send  my  letters.” 


And  then  there  follows  a  letter,  dated  October  25th,  1812,  of 
which  Talma  made  and  preserved  no  fewer  than  four  separate 
drafts.  One  does  not  know  which  of  the  four  drafts  he  finally 
copied  and  dispatched,  but  the  gist  of  all  the  four  is  pretty  much 
the  same.  He  has  waited  and  waited,  hoping  against  hope, 
until  he  can  wait  no  longer.  Pressing  commands  have  come  to 
him  from  Paris,  and  now  he  must  really  go.  “I  leave  Lyon 
to-day,”  he  says,  “with  death  in  my  heart.”  He  adds  bitterly  : 
“The  house  in  which  you  are  to  stay  is  one  which  I  should  not 
be  allowed  to  enter.  .  .  .  My  love  for  you,  you  see,  is  a  continual 
penance  ”  ;  and  then  his  attitude  changes,  and  his  tone  becomes 
one  of  dignified  reproach.  Pauline,  he  evidently  feels,  in  thus 
keeping  him  at  a  distance,  is  rejecting  a  pearl  of  great  price. 
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He  has  a  case  against  her,  and  he  sums  it  up  with  something  of 
the  impressiveness  of  a  judge  charging  a  jury  :  — 

“One  by  one  you  withdraw  all  the  promises  that  you  made  me  with  a 
tenderness  which  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  fear  that  you  would  not 
fulfil  them.  You  promised  that  you  would  write  to  me  often,  even  if 
your  letters  were  only  notes;  and  in  your  last  letter,  which  I  received 
at  Geneva,  you  tell  me  that  you  cannot  write  until  you  are  on  your  way 
home, — though  we  had  taken  our  measures  to  avoid  every  possible  risk. 

I  was  relying  upon  the  gift  of  your  bust,  and  you  tell  me  that  I  cannot 
have  it  until  one  of  your  people  goes  to  Paris  for  it.  So  here  I  am, 
deprived  of  every  privilege  at  once.  But  you  wish  it  so,  and  I  will  not 
complain.  The  deep  and  boundless  attachment  which  I  have  vowed  for 
you  depends  no  longer  upon  either  your  will  or  mine.  I  do  not  wish  to 
escape  from  it;  and  it  is  not  to  be  altered  by  the  sacrifices  which  you 
have  imposed  upon  it.  Farewell,  my  dearest  friend!  Farewell,  you  who 
will  be  my  Fate  until  the  last  day  of  my  life!  But,  in  Heaven’s  name,  I 
beg  of  you,  even  if  I  must  not  have  a  line  of  your  handwriting,  at  least 
send  me  news  by  your  butler.  .  .  . 

“ ...  To  what  address  am  I  to  write  after  you  have  left  Lyon?  Are 
you  going  to  Marseilles?  Am  I  to  know  nothing  whatever  of  your  plans? 
Ah,  dearest  one! 

“I  have  to  start  in  an  hour’s  time,  and  very  likely  you  are  now  on 
the  point  of  arriving.  Think  of  the  grief  that  will  be  to  me.  Dearest ! 
Dearest!  Do  not  banish  me  altogether  from  your  recollection.’’ 

That  was  his  parting  salute  after  three  w’eeks  of  w'aiting.  Just 
three  days  after  he  had  gone  Pauline  arrived,  and  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  are  tolerably  obvious.  Pauline  had  her  actor  at  the 
end  of  a  string ;  and  it  was  at  the  end  of  a  string  that  she  meant 
to  keep  him.  She  had  no  intention  whatsoever  of  drawing  the 
string  towards  her,  and  she  never  did  so.  So  that  Talma  at  last 
began  to  suspect  that  she  was  playing  with  him. 

“  Can  it  be,  dearest  ’’  (we  find  him  asking  early  in  November)  “  that 
your  heart  is  now  lost  to  me  for  ever?  Can  it  be  that,  after  all  your 
lavish  promises,  you  are  now  absolutely  indifferent  to  me?  Can  it  be 
that  your  loving  and  tender  heart  is  no  longer  to  be  loving  and  tender 
to  me?  To  me  who  am  so  blindly  devoted  to  you  that,  though  I  have 
lost  all  hope  of  your  return  to  me,  I  can  imagine  no  happiness  in 
life  without  you?  ’’ 

That  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  the  case,  though  Pauline  was 
one  of  those  women  to  whom  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  such  a 
thing  in  so  many  words.  Having  her  lover,  as  has  been  said, 
at  the  end  of  a  string,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  hints  that  it 
was  time  for  her  to  pull  the  string  in  her  direction,  she  neverthe¬ 
less  could  not  steel  her  heart  to  the  point  of  cutting  the  string. 
She  kept  Talma  without  news  of  her  for  six  weeks ;  but  then 
she  sent  him  news — though  it  was  the  butler,  not  she  herself, 
who  wrote.  It  must  have  been  very  tantalising — far  more  so 
than  absolute  and  unconditional  rupture ;  and  at  last,  some  time 
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in  December,  it  brought  about — what  Pauline  very  possibly 
desired — a  change  in  the  tone  of  Talma’s  communications.  The 
twentieth  letter  in  the  series  ends  : — 

“Je  souffre  de  toi!” 

The  twenty-first  begins  :  — 

“  Que  voire  lettre  m’a  fait  de  mall  ” 

That  is  to  say,  the  familiar  style  of  love  now  begins  to  subside 
into  the  formal  language  of  friendship ;  and  Talma — to  whom  the 
butler  may  or  may  not  have  given  a  friendly  hint  in  the  matter 
of  Court  etiquette — no  longer  presumes  to  tutoyer  the  Emperor’s 
sister.  He  cannot,  indeed,  altogether  abandon  the  language  of 
adoration.  Pauline  is  still  for  him — on  paper — “the  only  and 
eternal  object  of  my  affection,’’  and  “the  best  and  most  beautiful 
of  women,’’  &c.,  &c.  ;  but  the  language  of  love  has  outlasted  the 
reality  on  his  side  as  well  as  on  Pauline’s.  For  him,  no  less 
than  for  her,  there  was,  in  fact.  Another.  She  shall  be  named  in 
a  moment ;  but  it  has  first  to  be  noted  that  Talma  was  now  on 
such  terms  with  Pauline  that  he  could  seek  to  exploit  her  friend¬ 
ship  for  his  material  advantage  in  the  keen  spirit,  one  may  almost 
say,  of  a  commercial  traveller.  That  is  why,  as  was  said  when 
the  subject  was  introduced,  one  need  not  weep  for  him. 

"  My  friend,”  he  begins,  “  you  are  my  sole  refuge,  and  I  am  going  to 
appeal  to  your  affection  to  get  me  out  of  an  intolerable  situation  ” ;  and 
then  he  explains  : — 

“As  things  are,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  I  shall  continue  to 
receive  my  annual  present  from  the  Emperor.  If  I  should  not  receive  it, 
I  shall  be  terribly  embarrassed  by  engagements  which  I  have  undertaken 
to  meet  in  the  course  of  the  new  year.  A  friend  of  mine  is  at  this  moment 
offering  me  an  opportunity  not  only  of  repairing  this  loss,  but  also  of  assuring 
my  independence  for  the  future.  He  has  offered  me  a  considerable  share  in 
the  profits  of  one  of  those  licences  which  the  Government  grants  for  the 
exportation  of  goods  to  England.  He  has  just  sent  in  his  application  for 
such  a  licence  to  the  Comte  de  Sussy,  the  Minister  of  Commerce;  but  his 
application  needs  more  influential  support  than  he  has  so  far  been  able 
to  obtain  for  it  in  order  to  guarantee  its  success.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
3'ou  would  not  refuse  to  do  me  a  favour  which  means  so  much  to  me. 
What  I  want  j'ou  to  do  is  to  write  to  M.  de  Sussy,  the  Minister  of 
Commerce;  introducing,  with  the  strongest  recommendations,  M.  Marguerie 
the  Younger,  merchant  of  Le  Havre,  saying  that  you  are  personally  interested 
in  the  success  of  his  petition.  .  .  .  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  for  the 
petition  is  ready,  and  is  about  to  be  submitted  to  the.  Minister  for  his 
signature.  Perhaps  it  is  indiscreet  of  me  to  ask  you  to  do  me  this  service, 
but  whom  should  I  ask  if  not  her  who  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  to  whom 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  under  an  obligation?” 

Having  failed  in  love,  that  is  to  say.  Talma  now  aspired  to 
succeed  in  business ;  and  though  he  was  conscious  that  the  heart 
of  his  mistress  was  no  longer  exclusively  his,  he  saw  no  reason 
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why  he  should  not  make  her  useful  in  his  commercial  enterprises. 
All  the  romance  has  evaporated  from  the  story  when  we  come  to 
that — there  is  a  brutal  and  cynical  candour  about  it  to  which 
comment  could  add  nothing.  Even  Talma,  for  all  his  vanity, 
seems  dimly  to  have  perceived,  though  without  completely 
realising,  that  his  relations  with  Pauline  were  placed  thereby  upon 
a  different  footing. 

He  was  still  in  one  of  the  remaining  letters  to  call  Pauline 
his  “celestial  angel”;  but  that,  we  may  take  it,  was  the  force 
of  habit.  He  was  still  to  suggest  that,  as  he  was  going  here, 
or  going  there,  it  might  be  an  opportunity  for  him  to  meet  her; 
but  there  is  little  of  the  old  palpitating  impatience  in  the  sug¬ 
gestions.  He  admits  in  one  letter  that  such  an  interview  is 
“  too  much  to  hope  for  ”  ;  and  in  another  he  practically  apologises 
for  his  insistence,  and  pointedly  uses  the  word  “friendship” 
instead  of  the  word  “love”  ;  — 

“  Forgive  me  for  all  the  vain  dreams  in  which  I  have  indulged, — they 
have  their  source  and  their  excuse  in  your  great  kindness  to  me,  and  in 
the  irrefragable  links  which  attach  me  to  you  for  ever.  I  trust  that  your 
reception  of  me  when  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  again  will  not 
entirely  dissipate  my  illusions,  and  that  I  shall  discover  in  your  heart 
the  friendship  which  you  have  promised  to  reserve  for  me.” 

And  so,  it  would  seem — to  use  the  language  in  which  Gibbon 
related  the  end  of  his  own  love  story — “love  subsided  in  friend¬ 
ship  and  esteem.”  If  human  life  ran  on  the  same  lines  as 
literary  art,  it  would  be  the  last  letter  in  the  series.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  were  a  few  more  letters,  and  a  few  more  suggestions 
— one  can  hardly  say  appeals — for  interviews.  The  last  of  them 
was  written  from  Dresden,  whither  Napoleon  had  hastily  sum¬ 
moned  Talma  to  entertain  the  Grande  Armee.  It  communicated 
to  the  Emperor’s  sister  the  tragedian’s  plans  for  a  provincial 
tour  :  — 

"  I  have  decided  upon  the  South  of  France  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you 
for  a  few  minutes  while  passing  through.  I  was  full  of  this  project,  con¬ 
tinually  thinking  of  it.  You  can  imagine  how  I  regret  my  inability  to 
execute  it,  now  that  I  know  that  you  would  have  been  willing  to  meet 
me.  Perhaps  even  now  I  shall  not  be  far  from  you.  In  that  case  I  should 
be  full  of  impatience  and  excitement  at  the  thought  of  our  meeting, 
instead  of  boring  myself  to  extinction  and  reflecting  that  I  am  five  hundred 
leagues  away  from  you." 

It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  Talma  and  Pauline  ever  met 
again,  or  even  that  they  continued  to  correspond;  and  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  Talma  did  not  really  care,  in  spite 
of  the  professions  which  courtesy  or  self-respect — or  whatever 
the  motive  may  have  been — compelled  him  to  retain  until  the 
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last.  For  there  is  a  very  significant  passage  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Ducis  :  “I  know  nothing  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  Paris,”  he  writes,  ‘‘and  I  have  had  no  letters  except  from 
Mile.  Bazire.” 

And  iMlle.  Bazire  was  the  lady  on  whose  account  the  second 
Mme.  Talma  sought  to  divorce  her  husband  during  the  Hundred 
Days.  Whence  it  seems  clear  that  Talma  had  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  consoling  himself  for  Pauline’s  coldness — though  he 
had  too  much  consideration  for  her  susceptibilities  to  tell  her  so 
— and  that  to  weep  for  him  would  indeed  be  a  work  of 
supererogation. 


Francis  CtRibble. 


ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS 
POETRY. 


There  exists  in  this  country  a  widespread  prejudice — at  least  1 
am  hoping  to  show  that  it  is  one — against  French  poetry,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  French  verse ;  a  prejudice  to  uproot  which 
would  be  no  easy  task,  since  our  self-complacency  in  matters 
speculative,  as  in  business  habits,  has  long  raised  it  to  dogmatic 
eminence.  The  statement  is  often  made,  and  seldom  qualified, 
that  France  can  boast  no  truly  great  poetry.  If  made  in  good 
faith,  so  sweeping  an  assertion  would  needs  imply  on  the  part 
of  those  who  coined  or  circulated  it  an  acquaintance,  both  inten¬ 
sive  and  extensive,  with  French  poetry,  which  but  few  of  us 
would  care  to  claim.  But  many  go  further  than  this,  and  boldly 
declare  with  Matthew  Arnold  that  the  French  nation  “is  not 
gifted  with  the  genius  for  high  poetry,  since  the  genius  for  high 
poetry  calls  forth  the  high  and  adequate  form,  and  is  inseparable 
from  it.”  Whereupon  Arnold,  in  a  famous  essay,  sets  himself  to 
prove  to  us  the  inadequacy  of  the  French  poetical  form,  which,  by 
the  way,  he  limits  to  the  French  Theatre  alexandrine.  Professing 
to  compare  the  poetry  of  the  moonlight  scene  in  Hugo’s  Hernani 
(and  assuredly,  whatever  view  one  may  take  of  Hugo’s  merits  as 
a  poet,  one  should  look  for  these  in  his  lyrical  or  epic  fragments, 
not  in  his  admittedly  timeworn  melodramas)  with  that  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Arnold  culls  from  Shakespeare  the  wtII- 
known  lines  :  — 

“Sit,  Jessica;  look  how  the  floor  of  Heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold," 

and  from  the  French  dramatist  a  line  and  a  half  of  indifferent 
quality,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  found  its  way  into 
any  dictionary  of  French  quotations,  or  even  into  the  more  limited 
anthology  of  Hugo’s  purple  passages.  This  process  were  of  itself 
sufficient  to  invalidate  whatever  inferences  Arnold  might  have 
proposed  to  draw  from  this  particular  parallel.  But  let  us  look 
into  it  more  closely.  So  far  I  have  not  given  you  his  quotation 
from  the  French ;  here  it  is  : — 

“  Sur  nous,  tout  en  dormant. 

La  nature  k  demi  veille  amoureusement. 

You  will  have  gathered  that  I  never  meant  to  set  the  very  relative 
beauty  of  these  verses  of  Hugo’s  as  against  the  absolute  beauty  of 
Shakespeare’s.  But  I  do  mean,  if  only  to  bring  out  the  flippancy. 
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the  impertinence,  the  squint-eyed  wanfonness  of  Arnold’s  micro¬ 
scopic  methods  of  comparative  criticism,  to  dwell  on  one  con¬ 
sideration,  which  is  this  :  that  such  beauty  as  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  French  lines — and  you  will  grant  me  there  is  some — is, 
technically  speaking,  of  a  kind  altogether  unlike  that  of  the 
English  lines.  It  belongs  primarily  to  the  sphere  of  music ;  its 
rival  to  that  of  the  plastic  arts.  The  English  poet  appeals  to  the 
eye,  the  French  poet  to  the  ear ;  it  is  enough  to  read  the  former, 
but  you  must  hear  the  latter,  because,  in  order  to  produce  his  full 
effect  upon  you,  he  has  relied  in  the  main  upon  the  languid  and 
prolonged  vowel  sounds  of  the  adverb  “amoureusement,”  to 
which  no  translator  could  possibly  do  justice  in  our  language.  So 
that,  once  again,  the  whole  fabric  of  Arnold’s  argument  is 
shattered.  If  he  must  perforce  have  unearthed  in  Hugo  some 
parallel  to  Lorenzo’s  phrase  of  wonder,  he  might,  in  all  fairness, 
have  quoted  the  final  stanza  from  “Booz  endormi  ”  (Legende 
des  siecles,  Vol.  1),  in  which  Euth,  as  yet  unconscious  of  her 
mission  in  the  tropical  night,  asks  herself,  as  she  gazes  upon  the 
crescent  of  the  moon  : 

“Quel  Dieu,  quel  inoissonncur,  de  reteniol  ete, 

Avait,  en  s’en  allant,  negligemmeiit  jete, 

Cette  faucille  d’or  dans  le  champ  des  etoiles?” 

But  Arnold’s  almost  incredible  vagaries  in  a  field  evidently 
uncongenial  and  unsuited  to  his  peculiar  critical  bent — although 
he  seems  utterly  unaware  of  this  ! — are  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
instance  I  have  just  recorded.  In  another  paragraph  of  the  same 
essay  he  contrasts  that  most  familiar  of  lines, 

“This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea,” 

with  Hugo’s  just  as  Mnfamiliar  lines  : — 

“Non,  France,  runivers  a  besoin  que  tu  vives! 

Je  le  redis,  la  France  est  un  besoin  des  hommes.’’ 

Here  again  the  English  line,  even  bereft  of  all  the  additional 
charm  which  its  patriotic  reference  to  “This  blessed  plot,  this 
realm,  this  earth,  this  England,’’  must  inevitably  bestow  upon 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  poet’s  fellow-countrymen,  yet  carries  its 
main  beauty  in  itself.  It  cannot  but  strike  the  fancy  of  any 
intelligent  man  who  may  happen  to  read  it,  no  matter  his  period 
or  nationality,  were  he  ignorant  even  of  the  very  existence  of  this 
kingdom.  It  would  be  difficult,  on  the  other  hand,  to  point  to 
any  picturesque  beauty  in  the  French  lines ;  although ,  to  one  fond 
of  rhetoric,  there  may  be  a  certain  crude  and  impressive  energy 
about  them.  Ehetoric,  too,  though  possibly  good  rhetoric,  the 
lines  of  Wordsworth’s,  also  quoted  by  Arnold  : — 
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“We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
Which  Shakespeare  spake,  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held,” 

but  rhetoric,  I  repeat ;  for  they  have  no  poetic  value  at  all — save 
for  a  reader  to  whom  the  names  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Milton 
mean  something — thoughts  and  feelings  immemorial,  stirred  up 
by  centuries  of  historical  association  and  traditions.  Such  lines 
have  a  beauty  of  their  own,  a  perfectly  legitimate  beauty,  but  a 
relative  one,  whose  very  existence  is  conditioned  by  the  reader’s 
mind.  Their  quality  of  beauty  is  not  a  universal  one ;  they 
are  not  world-poetry.  Whereas  Shakespeare’s  line,  although  it 
contain  that  same  element  of  relative  beauty,  contains  it,  so  to 
speak,  in  addition,  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  its  primary  and  plastic 
beauty,  which  is  of  a  world-quality.  And  let  me  illustrate  to  you 
this  distinction  by  an  even  more  concrete  example,  drawn  this 
time  from  the  French,  a  passage  from  Musset’s  “Nuit  de  Mai,” 
which  Arnold  might  have  done  worse  than  to  oppose  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  silver  cameo, 

“Voici  la  vcrte  Ecosse,  et  la  brunc  Italic; 

Et  la  Greco,  ma  mere,  oii  Ic  ciel  ost  si  doux: 

Argos  et  Pt414on,  villes  des  lidcatornbcs, 

Et  Messa  la  divine,  agr^able  aux  colombes, 

Et  le  front  chevelu  du  Pelion  cliangeant, 

I’t  Ic  bleu  Titarese,  et  lo  golfc  d 'argent, 

Qui  montre  dans  son  lac,  ou  le  oygne  se  mire, 
liU  blanche  Oloossonne  ^  la  blanche  Camyre.” 

1  venture  to  think  that  no  one  with  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
could  fail  to  grasp  the  absolute  beauty  of  this  symphonic  picture 
and  its  delicate  tints;  of  that  blue  and  silvery  lake,  in  which  are 
mirrored  the  chaste  whiteness  of  the  swan,  and  the  chaster 
whiteness  of  the  Grecian  temples.  But  to  those  among  us  who 
have  tasted  of  Helicon’s  pure  springs,  who  have  imbibed,  be  it 
ever  so  little,  something  of  the  sweets  and  honey  of  Hellenic 
culture,  Musset’s  cameo  means  infinitely  more  in  its  subtle  and 
harmonious  evocation  of  that  distant  world,  “asleep  in  lap  of 
legends  old.”  And  this  again  is  its  relative  beauty ;  relative,  as 
you  see,  not  in  degree  but  in  kind.  You  will  notice  that  I  have 
left  altogether  out  of  account,  because  it  is  so  obvious,  the 
haunting  melody  of  Musset’s  verse. 

For  poetry  is  generally  music,  it  is  often  painting  or  sculpture, 
it  may  be  both  ;  but  you  will  no  doubt  agree  that  its  musical  are 
more  elusive  than  its  pictorial  qualities  ;  that,  while  no  scenery  can 
be  called  foreign  to  the  eye  of  an  average  conjurer  of  visual  sensa¬ 
tions,  the  organ  of  our  hearing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  fully 
conscious  and  appreciative  of  the  more  familiar  waves  and 
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sequences  of  sound — of  those,  in  brief,  to  which  its  training  in  the 
home  tongue  has  accustomed  it.  Hence,  for  a  foreign  critic,  the 
inherent  difficulty,  and  extreme  caution  required,  in  any  endeavour 
to  appraise  with  fairness  the  poetry  of  such  a  language  as  the 
French,  in  which  the  musical  element,  on  the  whole,  rather  over¬ 
shadows  the  pictorial  element ;  with  the  natural  consequence  that 
the  greater  bulk  of  French  poetry,  to  be  enjoyed  to  the  full,  must 
be  read  aloud  or  recited,  and  in  either  case  properly.  For  the 
reading  or  reciting  of  French  poetry  by  English  girls  or  boys,  or 
even  English  tutors,  has  done  more  than  even  Arnold’s  strictures 
to  hammer  deep  into  the  popular  English  mind  a  violent  dislike  and 
contempt  of  that  monotonous  alexandrine  and  its  jarring  rhymes 
and  stops.  And  our  Englishman  is  thinking  of  Corneille  and 
Racine,  and  of  Moliere’s  theatre  verse,  which  he  read  or  heard 
at  college  in  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  alluded.  And  he 
will  not  trouble  to  open  Corneille  or  Racine  again — those  rhetorical 
bores  !  But  he  may  condescend  to  reopen  such  of  Moliere’s  plays 
as  are  written  in  prose,  although  occasionally  he  will  stomach 
the  alexandrine  along  with  the  humour  of  Moliere’s  charac¬ 
terisation. 

Now  to  me — and  here  I  part  company  with  most  French-born 
critics — there  is  but  seldom  any  poetry  in  the  abstract  conversa¬ 
tions  and  speeches  of  Corneille  and  Moli^re.  There  is  rhythm, 
admirably  suited  to  stage  purposes,  but  rhythm  as  a  rule,  although 
not  always,  devoid  of  music.  I  mean  that  the  verse  setting  may 
add  to  the  contour  and  distinction  of  the  phrase  generally,  and 
yet  add  nothing  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  speakers  in 
either  intensity  or  penetrativeness  or  mystery.  Exceptional 
passages  there  are,  of  course,  and  one  or  two  of  rare  musical 
quality  in  either  dramatist ;  Alceste’s  more  tender  outbursts  in 
“Le  Misanthrope,”  for  example,  and  Cupid’s  avowal  of  his  jealous 
mood  to  Psyche ,  in  the  fascinating  tragedy-ballet  which  bears  her 
name,  by  Corneille,  Moliere,  and  Quinault  jointly.  Corneille, 
however,  was  solely  responsible  for  the  following  lines,  the  most 
amorous  and  graceful  and  piping  he  ever  penned,  and  he  was 
sixty-five  when  he  wrote  them.  “I  am  jealous,”  says  Cupid 
to  Psyche  :  — 

“  de  toute  la  nature. 

Les  rayons  du  soleil  vous  baisent  trop  souvent ; 

Vos  cheveux  souffrent  trop  Ics  caresses  du  vent; 

Dfes  qu’il  les  flatte,  j’en  murmure  : 
li’air  meme  que  vous  respirez, 

Avec  trop  de  plaisir  passe  par  votre  bouche, 

Vnfrc  hahit  de  trop  pres  vous  touche,  &c.’’ 

.\nd  we  think  of  Romeo  :  “Oh!  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that 
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hand,  that  I  might  touch  that  cheek !  ”  And  of  the  more 
precious  Herrick  :  — 

“Whenas  iu  silks  my  Julia  goes, 

Till,  then,  methinks,  how  sweetly  flows 
That  liquefaction  of  her  clothes !  ’’ 

Again,  1  know  of  nothing  in  English  that  can  vie  in  mystical 
fervour,  in  fiery  unction,  with  Corneille’s  Christian  hero 
Polyeucte  clamouring  for  martyrdom  ; — 

“  Je  consens,  on  plutot  .  .  .  j 'aspire  a  ma  ruine. 

Monde,  pour  nioi  tu  n'as  plus  rien; 

Je  porte  en  un  coeur  tout  chr4tien 
line  flamme  toute  divine, 

Et  je  ne  regarde  Pauline 

Que  comme  un  obstacle  a  mon  bien. 

“  Saintes  douceurs  du  ciel,  adorables  idees, 

Vous  remplissez  un  coeur  qui  vous  peut  recevoir; 

De  VOS  sacr4s  attraits  les  ames  poss4d4es, 

Ne  con(^ivent  plus  rien  qui  les  puisse  emouvoir; 

Vous  promettez  beaucoup  et  donnez  davantage; 

Vos  biens  ne  sont  point  inconstants, 

Et  I’heureux  tr^pas  que  j ’attends 
Ne  vous  sert  que  d’un  doux  passage 
Pour  nous  introduire  au  partage 
Qui  nous  rend  k  jamais  contents.” 

unless  it  be  his  contemporary  Crashaw’s  burning  appeal  to  St. 
Teresa  in  the  “Flaming  Heart  ”  (Francis  Thompson  is  too  lacking 
in  verbal  simplicity  for  comparison  here)  : — 

“  0  thou  undaunted  daughter  of  desires  I 
By  all  thy  dower  of  lights  and  fires; 

By  all  the  eagle  in  thee,  all  the  dove; 

By  all  thy  tears  and  deaths  of  love, 

By  thy  large  draughts  of  intellectual  day, 

And  "by  thy  thirsts  of  love  more  large  than  they. 

By  all  thy  brim-fill’d  bowels  of  fierce  desire, 

By  thy  last  morning’s  draught  of  liquid  fire. 

By  the  full  kingdom  of  that  final  kiss 

That  seiz’d  thy  parting  soul,  and  seal’d  thee  His; 

By  all  the  heaven  thou  hast  in  Him, 

(Fair  sister  of  the  Seraphim) 

By  all  of  Him  we  have  in  thee; 

Leave  nothing  of  myself  in  me. 

Let  me  so  read  thy  life,  that  I 
IJnto  all  life  of  mine  may  die.” 

When  contrasting  these  two  invocations  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  while  Crashaw’s  is  in  the  nature  of  a  prayer,  Polyeucte’s  is 
almost  a  thanksgiving.  In  Crashaw  human  nature  is  striving  to 
divest  itself  of  all  earthly  passions,  which  are  felt  to  be  still 
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strong  and  strenuous  within,  and  seeks  not  so  much  to  reduce 
their  intensity  as  to  convert  and  translate  it  into  pure  adoration. 
Polyeucte,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  time  of  his  utterance,  aas 
already  renounced  the  world  and  all  its  pomp.  He  has  accom¬ 
plished  this  by  a  supreme  act  of  Cartesian  volition,  after  grace 
had  revealed  to  his  understanding  where  lay  a  love  with  the 
maximum  of  return  and  of  immediate  return — through  martyr¬ 
dom.  He  knows  that  this  love  will  be — to  use  Pascal’s  phrase— 
pour  son  plus  grand  bien,  and — to  use  Wesley’s — he,  “as  a  bound¬ 
ing  hart  flies  home  !  ’’  Truly  a  wonderful  stage  creation,  this,  of 
a  knight  spiritual,  with  just  a  dash  of  the  formalism  and  casuistry 
of  his  age  ! 

Ill  the  pictorial  realm,  on  the  other  hand,  Corneille  does  not 
shine.  He  has  one  rather  remarkable  line  to  his  credit,  in  “Le 
Cid,”  a  Rembrandtesque  effect  in  clair-obscur,  as  in  the  Dutch 
painter’s  biblical  night  scenes  :  — 

“Cette  obscure  clarte  qui  tombe  des  4toiles.” 

Moliere’s  single  reference  to  nature  (if  we  exclude  those  of  a 
decorative  character  in  his  ballets)  is  not  so  happy  :  “  La  campagne 
a  present  nest  pas  beaucoup  fleurie,”  says  the  raisonneur 
Cleante,  in  Tartuffe.  Which  is  no  doubt  a  polite  and  euphuistic 
version,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  Versailles  manner,  of  our 
more  expressive  :  rotten  weather  to-day ! 

But  what  of  Racine,  whom  we  had  forgotten?  He  is  a  poet 
whose  poetry  is  always  music,  if  of  a  particularly  subtle  kind. 
Just  listen  to  this  line  of  monosyllables,  falling  one  by  one  like 
so  many  pearly  notes  from  the  lips  of  the  chaste  and  pure-hearted 
Hippolytus  :  — 

“Le  ciel  n’est  pas  plus  pur  que  le  fond  de  mon  copur.” 

or  to  the  melodious  wail  wrung  from  the  guilty  and  remorseful 
Phaedra  as.  stricken  in  her  own  love,  she  thinks  of  her  wronged 
sister  Ariadne,  wdio  had  died  of  love  on  yonder  distant  shores  :  — 

“Ariane,  ma  sceur,  de  quel  amour  bless^e, 

Vous  mourutes  aux  bords  ou  vous  futes  laissee  I  ’’ 

Than  which  chromatic  scale  on  the  direst  of  human  woes,  with 
its  shrill  double  sensitive  blessee,  so  quaintly  suggestive  of  two 
sharp  thrusts  with  a  keen  knife,  and  its  more  softly  penetrating 
semitones,  mourutes,  futes — I  know  of  nothing  more  poignant 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  human  expression,  save  Gluck’s 
Orphean  dirge,  or  a  weeping  sonata  by  Chopin. 

Have  you,  perchance,  a  fondness  for  lines  of  the  “representa¬ 
tive ’’  pattern — the  epithet  is  Johnson’s — implying  a  perfect 
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blend  of  sound  and  perspective?  If  so,  just  consider  Eacine’s 
“representation  ”  of  (Enone’s  dive  into  the  unfathomable  sea  : — 

“Dans  la  profonde  nier  QCnone  s'est  laiicee.” 

You  see  the  hurried  leap,  you  hear  the  heavy  thud,  the  echo  of 
the  spumy  splash. 

Here  is  Orestes,  tristis  Orestes,  dragging  through  endless  seas 
the  shackles  of  his  gloom  : — 

“Trainant  de  mers  en  mers  ma  chaine  et  mes  ennuis.” 

While  over  there  is  Hellespont,  all  frothing  ’neath  Greek  oars  :  — 
“Vojez  tout  I’Hellespont  blanchissant  sous  nos  ramesl” 

Or,  on  its  waves,  behold  an  Empress  of  the  Seas,  the  Ionian  bride 
of  the  aged  King  of  Pont  ;  — 

“  Souveraine  des  mers  qui  vous  doivent  porter.” 

And  Racine  gives  us  many  such  glimpses  of  the  sea ;  and  of  the 
forest  dreamland  as  well  : — 

“Dieux,  que  ne  suis-je  assise  a  I’ombre  des  forets!” 

sighs  once  again  the  sin-stained,  jealous  Phaedra  ;  while  by  a  truly 
Eacinian  irony  the  chaste  Hippolytus,  in  that  very  forest,  is  ever 
pursued  by  a  fair  vision  not  hers  : — 

“Dans  le  fond  des  forets  votre  image  me  suit,” 

he  had  owned  blushingly  to  Phaedra’s  rival. 

I  will  conclude  this  brief  survey  of  Eacine’s  numberless  and — 
for  his  day  and  public — astounding  incursions  into  the  domain  of 
pictorial  art,  by  yet  another  of  a  more  aesthetic  kind,  which,  1 
believe,  has  so  far  escaped  even  his  French  commentators.  It  is 
a  picture  of  the  Eastern  da'wn  shedding  its  whiteness  o’er  the 
temple  crest  :  — 

“  Et  du  temple,  d4ja  I’aube  blanchit  le  faite.” 

You  will  readily  concede  after  this,  that,  rhetorician  or  no  rhetori¬ 
cian,  there  is  something  besides  rhetoric  in  the  author  of  Athalie. 

But  imaginative  scenery,  under  the  Trianon  reign  of  purely 
intellectual  concepts,  does  not  end  with  Racine,  nor,  indeed,  with 
La  Fontaine,  whose  name  is  on  your  lips.  I  will  deal  presently 
with  that  vernal  lover  of  groves  and  meads  and  ponds,  those 
“mothers  of  our  dreams,”  as  he  called  them ;  who  sighed  in  vain 
for  solitude  and  for  the  mournful  joys  of  a  melancholy  soul  :  — 

“Jusqu'aux  sombres  plaisirs  d’un  coeur  m41ancolique.” 

I  picture  his  pet  dove  pecking  away  at  the  sparkling  rivulet : — 
“Le  long  d’un  clair  ruisseau  buvait  une  colombe.” 
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and  “blustering  Boreas  ” — as  Spenser  puts  it  in  his  more  elaborate 
but  less  artful  fable  of  the  Oak  and  the  Briar ! — uprooting  the 
proud  and  bragging  tree  “with  armes  full  strong  and  largely  dis¬ 
played,”  or,  to  use  La  Fontaine’s  own  words  :  — 

“  Celui  de  qui  la  tete  au  ciel  4tait  voisine, 

Et  dont  lea  pieds  touchaient  k  I’empire  dea  morts.” 

1  only  regret  that  this  final  and  conventional  reference  to  Pluto’s 
kingdom  should  date  and  thereby  mar  the  otherwise  unwrinkled 
complexion  of  La  Fontaine’s  smiling  pastoral. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  wrinkles  here,  in  what  I  feel 
tempted  to  call  this  romantic  Highland  scene — d  la  Walter  Scott 
—of  the  belling  stag  complacently  viewing  his  shadow  in  the 
rippling  tarn,  while  the  amorous  breeze  ruffles  the  elms  around  : — 

“  Dana  ce  val  aolitaire  et  aombre 
Le  cerf  qui  brame  au  bruit  de  I’eau, 

Penchant  aea  yeuz  dana  un  ruiaaeau, 

S’amuae  &  regarder  aon  ombre. 

Un  froid  et  tenebreux  ailence 
Dort  h  I’ombre  de  cea  ormeaux, 

Et  lea  vents  battent  lea  rameaux 
D’une  amoureuae  violence.” 

But,  hark!  the  chaffinch  and  the  linnet.  See  their  little  throats 
swell  and  quiver  with  song  : — 

“  Oy  le  pinqon  et  la  linotte 
Sur  la  branche  de  ce  roaier; 

Voia  trembler  leur  petit  goaier; 

Oy  comme  ila  ont  change  de  note.” 

Whose  lines  are  these,  so  fresh  and  green,  green  of  a  dark  and 
almost  northern  verdure?  They  are  not  La  Fontaine’s?  Oh  I  no. 
They  are  from  a  contemporary  of  his ;  although  you  would  never 
have  guessed  it — and  from  a  victim  of  Boileau’s,  for  reasons 
which,  if  you  know  the  latter,  you  will  readily  understand.  But 
what  I  fail  to  understand,  and  you,  is  why,  if  we  turn  to  any  of  the 
commonly  accepted  histories  of  French  literature,  we  shall  find 
no  reference  to  their  author  whatsoever ;  or  at  most  a  brief  and 
scornful  one,  dismissing  him  as  an  “Irregular” — which  he  was, 
and  thank  God  for  it ! — in  those  days  when  Boileau-Origen  wrote 
regular  epistles  on  the  solemnity  of  his  critical  mission,  and  by 
his  counsels  all  but  spoilt  Moliere  and  Eacine  for  posterity.  Well, 
this  Irregular,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  this  leader  of  the  Irregulars, 
those  true  and  only  poets — with  Eacme — of  an  eloquently  im¬ 
pressive  but  prosy  age,  this  Theophile  de  Viau,  is  the  Andrew 
Marvell  of  France.  You  know  our  Marvell’s  “Garden”  and  his 
“Bermudas.”  Theophile  has  the  same  fruity  eye  and  palate 
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“Je  cueillerai  ces  abricots,  ‘‘ The  nectarine  and  curious  peacb 

Ces  f raises  h  couleur  de  flamnn  ,,  Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach; 

Ou  nos  bergers  font  des  6cots  Tumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 

Qui  seraiont  ici  bons  aux  dauies;  Ensnared  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Et  ces  Agues  et  ces  melons, 

Dont  la  bouche  des  aquilons  He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright, 

N’a  jamais  su  baiser  I’ecorce,  Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night, 

Et  ces  jaunes  muscats  si  chers.  And  does  in  the  pomegranates  close 

Que  jamais  la  grele  ne  force  Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows, 

Dans  I’asile  de  nos  rochers.  He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet, 

Je  verrai  sur  nos  grenadiers  And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet.” 

Leurs  rouges  pommes  entr’ouvertes.” 

Space,  unfortunately,  does  not  permit  of  a  comparison  between 
Theophile’s  poem  to  “  Corinne  ” — from  which  the  earlier  quota¬ 
tion  was  taken — and  Herrick’s  poem  “Corinna’s  going  a  may- 
ing  ”  ;  Herrick’s  more  varied  in  rhythmical  effects  and  in  scenery, 
the  French  poet’s  more  direct,  tender,  and  passionate  in  feeling. 
But  perhaps  Theophile’s  friend  and  fellow-irregular.  Saint  Amant, 
comes  nearer  to  Herrick  in  metrical  invention  and  colouring. 
Like  Herrick,  he  could  say  :  — 

“I  write  of  Hell;  I  siug,  and  ever  shall 
Of  Heaven, — and  hope  to  have  it  after  all." 

And  let  us  hope  he  did,  pace  Boileau.  For  among  other  sparkling 
jewels,  many  of  which  anticipate  in  technique  as  in  weird  fancy 
the  ballad  poetry  of  the  later  romantic  school,  St.  Amant’s  poetic 
variations  on  “Solitude”  present  to  us,  in  luxuriant  stanzas, 
Herrick’s  calm  and  cool  “White  Island,”  alternating  with  a  kind 
of  danse  macabre,  seemingly  inspired  by  the  mediaeval  grotesque, 
which  recalls  in  succession  the  cavalier  poet’s  “Litany”  and  his 
dirge  of  Jephthah’s  daughter  :  — 

“When  the  passing  bell  doth  toll  "Les  sorciers  y  font  leur  sabbat; 

And  the  furies  in  a  shoal  Les  demons  follets  s’y  retirent. 

Come  to  fright  a  parting  soul.  Qui  d’un  malicieux  dbat 
When  the  flames  and  Hellish  cries  Trompent  nos  sens  et  nous  martyreut ; 
Fright  mine  ears  and  fright  mine  eye,  LJk  se  nichent  en  mille  trous 
And  all  terrors  me  surprise.”  Les  couleuvres  et  les  hiboux.” 

May  no  wolf  howl,  or  screech  owl  stir 
A  wing  about  thy  sepulchre." 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  carry  the  parallel  further,  nor  do  more 
than  indicate  another,  this  time  between  the  ornate,  almost 
ponderous  and  “irregular’*  description  of  an  Amazon  in  Scudery’s 
Alaric,  and  that,  no  less  elaborate  and  barbaric,  of  Walla  in 
Browne’s  “Britannia’s  Pastorals”;  while,  turning  to  the  more 
orthodox  Honorat  de  Paean,  old  Abraham  Cowley’s  lines  on 
Solitude  : 

“  A  silver  stream  shall  roll  his  waters  near. 

Gilt  with  the  sunbeams  here  and  there 
On  whose  enamel’d  bank  I’ll  walk,” 
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bear  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  French  solitary’s 

“  Tantot  il  se  prom^ne  au  long  de  ses  fontaincs 
De  qui  les  petits  flots  font  luire  dans  les  plaiues 
L’argeut  de  leurs  ruisseaux  parmi  I'or  des  rnoibsons,” 

of  which  again,  at  a  century’s  distance,  in  the  Voltairean  era  of 
social  landquakes,  that  gentle  hermit  and  mild  adapter  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Sophocles,  the  worthy  Ducis  offers  us  a 
rippling  echo  :  — 

•‘Quaud  pourrai-je,  aux  jours  de  I'automne, 

En  suivant  le  cours  de  ton  eau. 

Entendre  et  le  bois  qui  frissonne, 

Et  le  cri  plaintif  du  vanneau?  ” 

Indeed,  I  could  prove  to  you  that  this  vein  of  simple  and  true 
nature  poetry,  however  slender,  was  never  wholly  drained  in 
France,  even  throughout  the  most  barren  period  of  encyclopaedic 
ideology;  that  there  was  always  some  refreshing  “irregular” — it 
might  be  Chaulieu,  or  it  might  be  Malfilatre.  But  I  am  anxious 
to  reach  the  French  Eomanticists.  For  it  is  they  who  will  best 
enable  me  to  dispose  of  Arnold’s  insidious  suggestion  that  the 
French  nation  is  inherently  incapable  of  the  highest  imaginative 
production  in  verse,  because  its  main  instrument,  the  alexandrine, 
is  a  form  radically  inadequate  and  inferior. 

Now,  imaginative  production  in  verse  will,  I  suppose,  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  either  of  the  two  worlds,  natural  and  supernatural, 
material  and  moral  or  spiritual.  Note,  by  the  way,  that  Arnold 
has  not  challenged  the  French  on  the  more  purely  human  side  of 
poetry,  the  personal  and  intimate  note,  or  that  of  sympathy  with 
one’s  fellows ;  undoubtedly  its  widest  and  a  very  successful 
sphere.  I  do  not  say  its  most  successful  sphere!  At  any  rate, 
the  few  passages  I  have  already  quoted  from  Hugo  and  Musset — 
and  Bacine ! — may,  perhaps,  have  sufficed  to  shatter  your  belief 
in  the  radical  inadequacy  of  the  French  language  and  alexandrine 
from  a  pictorial  standpoint.  But  perhaps  not?  Then,  if  you  are 
still  sceptical,  read  one  at  least  of  the  poems  already  mentioned, 
Hugo’s  “  Sleeping  Boaz  ” ;  and  ask  yourselves  whether  in  it  the 
poet  has  not  carried  us  away  with  him  into  a  dim,  yet  clear, 
remote  and  mysterious,  yet  living  world  of  perfect  serenity  and 
repose  and  perfect  colouring,  of  which  the  line  :  “Et  cela  se 
passait  dans  des  temps  tres  anciens”  is  the  perfectly  sustained 
keynote  ? 

“Boot:  ue  savait  point  qu'une  fomnae  etait  lA, 

Et  Ruth  ne  savait  point  ce  que  Dieu  voulait  d’elle; 

Un  frais  parfum  sortait  des  touffes  d’asphodMe; 

Les  souffles  de  la  nuit  flotteieiit  sur  Galgala. 

3  R  2 
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L 'ombre  etait  nuptiale,  auguste  et  aoleunelle; 

Lea  anges  y  volaieut  sans  doute  obscur4ment, 

Car  on  voyait  passer  dans  la  nuit,  par  moment, 

Quelque  chose  de  bleu  qui  paraissait  une  aile. 

La  respiration  de  Booz  qui  dormait, 

Se  melait  au  bruit  sourd  des  ruisseaux  sur  la  mousse. 

On  4tait  dans  le  mois  oil  la  nature  est  douce, 

Les  collines  ay  ant  des  lys  sur  leur  sommet. 

Ruth  songeait  et  Booz  dormait;  I’herbe  4tait  noire; 

Les  grelots  des  troupeaux  palpitaient  vaguement ; 

Une  immense  bontd  tombait  du  firmament; 

C’4tait  I’heure  tranquille  ou  les  lions  vont  boire,”  &c. 

As  we  read  these  stanzas  are  not  we  reminded  of  the  following 
lines  in  Wordsworth’s  modern  and  less  reposeful  story  of  Kuth  :  — 

“  To  feed  voluptuous  thought 
The  beauteous  forms  of  Nature  wrought 
Fair  trees  and  gorgeous  flowers; 

The  breezes  their  own  languor  lent 
The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  sent 
Into  those  favoured  bowers.” 

And  do  not  we  feel  that  here  Hugo’s  genius  has  found  those 
“charmed  magic  casements  ...  in  faery  lands  forlorn”  which 
Keats  had  merely  suggested  in  his  reference  to  Ruth  (Ode  to  a 
Nightingale)?  Further,  has  not  Hugo  improved  upon  Keats’  con¬ 
ception  of  the  masterpiece  in  posse,  by  ignoring  the  intervening 
indication,  “opening  on  the  foam  of  perilous  seas,”  which,  if 
carried  out,  must  inevitably  have  spoilt  the  dominant  quality  and 
harmony  of  his  picture,  its  absolute  repose  and  immobility ;  that 
feature,  in  brief,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  similar  composi¬ 
tions  in  the  legendary  kingdom,  and  explains  why  it  is,  as  I  think, 
unrivalled  in  any  poetry?  For,  artistically  speaking,  rest  is,  in 
absolute  quality,  superior  to  motion.  And  have  you  grasped  the 
subtle  process  whereby  Hugo  has  attained  that  perfect  immo¬ 
bility,  through  that  of  the  two  main  figures?  Boaz  is  sleeping  as 
we  first  gaze  upon  him ,  and  he  does  not  wake  throughout ;  neither 
does  he  speak,  save  in  the  unconscious  voice  of  the  spirit  (la  voix 
de  I’dnie).  While  Ruth,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  come  up 
to  Boaz,  but  finds  herself  near  him,  as  if  some  mysterious  power 
with  an  invisible  hand  had  left  her  there.  Were  either  to  move 
a  step  or  speak  a  w'ord,  the  whole  illusion  would  be  destroyed,  and 
with  it  most  of  the  beauty.  I  said  a  moment  since  that  we  had 
nothing  in  English  which  could  possibly  be  alleged  to  rival  Hugo’s 
poem  as  a  whole.  But  in  that  pastoral  of  Wordsworth’s, 
“Michael,”  the  description  of  the  old  villager,  although  lacking 
the  more  dazzling  inventions  of  the  French  poet’s  palette  and 
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the  remoteness  of  his  perspective,  is  intoned  with  the  same 
primitive  and  patriarchal  simplicity. 

Hugo  himself  has  come  very  near  to  the  immaculate  beauty  of 
his  Boaz  in  two  other  epic  fragments,  the  first  being  that  entitled 
“Le  Sacre  de  la  Femme”  (The  Consecration  of  Woman),  in 
the  same  volume  of  “La  Legende  des  Siecles.”  Here,  following 
upon  a  rapturous  picture  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  its  “vast 
forests  quivering  as  great  lyres  ”  (Et  les  forcts  vihraient  comme 
de  grandcs  lyres) — need  I  recall  Shelley’s  “Make  me  thy  lyre 
even  as  the  forest  is”? — we  come  across  Eve,  “the  fair  Eve, 
admiring  dawn,  her  golden  sister,  and  herself  the  most  beautiful 
of  Nature’s  flowers”  :  — 

“  Eve  offrait  au  ciel  bleu  la  sainte  nudit4. 

Eve  blonde  admirait  I’aube,  sa  scEur  vermeille. 

.  .  .  Eve  laissait  errer  sea  yeux  sur  la  nature. 

Et  sous  les  verts  palmiers  &  la  haute  stature 
Autour  d’Eve,  au  dessus  de  sa  tete,  I’ceillet 
Semblait  songer,  le  bleu  lotus  se  recueillait, 

Les  frais  myosotis  se  souvenaient ;  les  roses 
Cherchaient  ses  pieds  avec  leurs  Ifevres  demi-closes. 

Un  souflfle  fraternel  sortait  du  lys  vermeil; 

Comme  si  ce  doux  etre  eut  4t4  leur  pareil, 

('omme  si  de  ces  flours,  ayant  toutes  une  ame, 

La  plus  belle  s’^tait  dpanouie  en  femme.” 

Set  down  by  the  side  of  this  description,  not  Milton’s  garden 
in  Paradise  Lost,  which  is  perhaps  over  elaborate,  and  would 
certainly  appear  so  by  contrast  with  the  rustling  freshness  of 
Hugo’s,  but  Milton’s  finely  wrought  and  lustrous  nosegay  from 
Lycidas,  to  which  add  Shelley’s  Garden  of  Eden  in  the 
“Sensitive  Plant.”  I  do  not  ask  anyone  to  “prefer”  Hugo’s 
nosegay  to  Milton’s,  or  to  Shelley’s  ;  they  are  all  three  so  beautiful 
if  so  very  different !  But  only  to  admit  that  the  French  passage 
is  on  a  level  with  our  own  in  sympathy  and  in  colouring.  1 
really  could  not  say  which  I  prefer.  Milton’s  flowers  would 
strike  me  as  the  most  sumptuous  in  their  garb,  to  be  admired  at 
a  respectful  distance  like  an  old  master  or  carving;  or,  better, 
behind  glass,  as  we  admire  some  rare  folio  of  a  mediieval  illumina¬ 
tion,  or  a  piece  of  renaissance  Venetian  lace.  Shelley’s  flowers 
are  so  ethereal,  so  frail,  so  pitiful,  that  they  seem  to  awaken  in 
the  very  depths  of  one’s  soul  the  hidden,  idle  tears  of  things. 
And  as  for  Hugo’s,  well  .  .  .  they  are  so  tempting  in  their  maiden 
coyness  and  moisture  that,  like  Mother  Eve,  I  feel  I  could  defy 
archangels  with  flaming  swords — just  to  pluck  .  .  .  and  sin ! 

From  the  brightness  of  Eden  let  us  pass  on  to  the  gloomy 
twilight  of  the  early  world — after  the  Fall.  An  aged  couple  are 
seated  on  a  stone  beneath  the  sorrowful  foliage  of  a  mighty  oak, 
silently  gazing  at  the  oncoming  shadows  of  the  night,  and  weeping 
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silently  over  their  race,  the  human  race ;  he  over  Abel,  she  over 
Cain. 

“  Et,  tandis  que  montaient  les  constellations, 

Et  que  la  premiere  onde  aux  premiers  alcyons 
Donnait  sous  I’infini  le  long  baiser  nocturne, 

Et  qu’ainsi  que  des  fleurs  tombant  k  flots  d’une  urne 
Les  astres  fourmillants  emplissaient  le  ciel  noir, 

Ils  songeaient,  et,  reveurs,  sans  entendre,  sans  voir, 

Sourds  aux  rumeurs  des  mers  d’ob  I’ouragan  s’dlance, 

Toute  la  nuit,  dans  I’ombre,  ils  pleuraient  en  silence; 

Ils  pleuraient  tons  les  deux,  aieux  du  genre  bumain, 

Le  pare  sur  Abel,  la  m^re  sur  Cain.” 

Do  not  we  all  weep  with  them  in  the  same  mysterious  night 
and  silence  of  our  souls?  Has  not  Hugo  realised  to  the  full  in 
this  poignant  passage  from  “Les  Contemplations” — almost  as 
restful  in  its  sorrow  as  “Booz  endormi”  in  its  serenity — “That 
still  sad  music  of  humanity  ”  ? 

But  back  to  light  and  more  hopeful  things !  I  have  quoted 
Wordsworth.  You  will  remember,  in  the  “Excursion,”  that 
gorgeous  sunset  in  the  mountains,  whose  appearance 

‘‘Was  of  a  mighty  city,  etc.. 

Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold.” 

Wordsworth’s  single  vision  is  magnificent  in  its  compactness. 
But  just  look  at  Hugo’s  “Soleil  Couchant”  in  Les  Feuilles 
(V Automne.  His  vision  is  not  so  compact  and  imposing  a  mass 
as  the  English  poet’s  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  unequalled  in 
the  variety  of  his  revolving  imagery ;  to  him  the  sunset  is  succes¬ 
sively  as  an  archipelago,  a  giant  unsheathing  his  sword  from  the 
clouds,  a  gold-topped  cathedral,  and  then  :  — 

‘‘Puis  voila  qu’on  croit  voir,  dans  le  ciel  balayd, 

Pendre  un  grand  crocodile  au  dos  large  et  ray4, 

Aux  trois  rangs  de  dents  acdrdes; 

Sous  son  ventre  plombd  glisse  un  rayon  du  soir; 

Cent  nuages  ardents  luisent  sous  son  flanc  noir 
Comnie  des  dcailles  dories. 

‘‘Puis  se  dresse  un  palais.  Puis  Fair  tremble  et  tout  fuit. 

L ’edifice  effrayant  des  nuages  d^truit 
S’^croule  en  mines  pressdes; 

II  jonche  au  loin  le  ciel,  et  ses  cones  vermeils 
Pendent,  la  pointe  en  bas,  sur  nos  tetes,  pareils 
A  des  montagnes  renvers^es. 

‘‘Tout  s’en  va !  Le  soleil,  d’en  haut  prdcipit4, 

Comme  un  globe  d’airain  qui,  rouge,  est  rejet6 
Dans  les  foumaises  remu^es, 

En  tombant  sur  leurs  flots,  que  son  choc  d^sunit. 

Fait  en  flocons  de  feu  jaillir  jusqu’au  zdnith 
L’ardente  dcume  des  nudes.” 

But  no  more  than  Wordsworth  is  Hugo  always  mighty.  There 
is  a  truly  Wordsworthian  simplicity  about  his  “Pasteurs  et 
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Troupeaux”  (in  “Les  Contemplations”)  about  the  lovely  and 
tender  valley,  which,  as  if  reminiscent  of  Homer’s  SuKpvoev 
yeXdaaaahe  so  aptly  describes  as  un  sourire  triste,  a  melancholy 
smile.  It  is  all  smiles  at  first,  “all  things  that  love  the  sun  are 
out-of-doors.”  There  is  an  altercation  between  the  bullfinch  and 
the  greenfinch,  in  which  the  warbler  interferes,  only  to  get  his 
plumed  cap  brushed  up  the  wrong  way.  Then  here  comes  inno¬ 
cence  with  the  shepherd  girl  and  her  flock  of  goats  and  rams  and 
sheep,  “while  the  young  lambs  bound  as  to  the  tabor’s  sound.” 
But  Hugo’s  lambs  are  yet  livelier  in  their  sport  than  Words¬ 
worth’s  :  “all  the  pasture  dance  with  lambs”  and  “great  is  their 
glee  while  flake  they  add  to  flake  ”  on  the  neighbouring  hedge , 
whence  the  breeze  snatches  each  again  : 

“  Lea  agneaux,  dans  le  pr6  plein  de  fleura  qui  I’encense 
Bondissent,  et  chacun,  au  soleil  s’empourprant, 

Laisse  au  buisson,  &  qui  la  briae  le  reprend. 

Un  peu  de  sa  toison,  comme  un  flocon  d’4cume.” 

What  a  truly  smiling  picture!  But,  alas  I  the  “black-bat 
night,”  with  melancholy  in  its  train,  is  at  hand.  For  this  is  how 
Hugo  had  forestalled  and  enlarged  upon  Tennyson’s  find  in 
“Maud”  :  — 

“Le  cr^puscule  4tend  sur  les  longs  sillons  gris 
Sea  ailes  de  fantome  et  de  chauve-souria,” 

and,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  woolly  flakes,  the  bitter  wind  is  now 
chasing  the  white  horses  across  the  foaming  sea  : 

“  La  laine  des  moutons  ainistres  de  la  mer.” 

I  hope  you  are  by  this  time  thoroughly  convinced  that  in  one 
at  least  of  the  more  imaginative  realms  of  poetry — the  pictorial — 
the  French  are  not  necessarily  inferior  to  ourselves  in  quality. 
But  what  of  bulk?  If,  indeed,  one  should  consider  such  a  hideous 
word  and  thing  in  dealing  with  poetry  !  Well  here  I  must  confess 
to  you  that  to  our  Thomsons  and  Collins,  our  Cowpers  and  Scotts 
and  Wordsworths  and  Tennysons  and  Brownings,  the  French  can 
only  oppose  Hugo  and  Lamartine  among  their  leading  poets. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  w'e  have  Shelley  and  Keats  and  parts 
of  Byron  to  set  off  as  against  their  Chenier  and  Gautier  and  parts 
of  Hugo,  in  what  I  term  artistic  poetry,  I  mean  that  concerned 
with  the  beauty  of  material  forms — sculptural,  in  a  w’ord — we 
have  no  poet  in  our  language  who  has  given  us  so  original ,  definite , 
and  complete  a  philosophy  of  mankind  as  has  twice  been  given  to 
the  French,  in  the  purest  of  poetical  forms,  by  Alfred  de  Vigny 
and  Leconte  de  Lisle.  De  Vigny  and  de  Lisle,  those  two  names 
should  surely  suffice  to  vindicate  France  from  yet  another  taunt, 
that  she,  a  nation  void  of  spiritual  emotion,  has  in  consequence 
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produced  no  great  names  in  the  imaginative  realm  of  spiritual 
poetry.  She  has  succeeded  in  producing  at  least  two,  if  perhaps 
in  spite  of  herself. 

For  at  this  stage  I  am  seized  with  a  sense  of  misgiving.  If 
you  were  to  say  to  the  average  well-educated  Frenchman — I  do  not 
mean  the  artist,  the  man  of  letters — if  you  were  to  ask  him,  “Tell 
me,  who  are  your  two  greatest  poets?”  w’ould  his  answer  be 
Vigny  and  de  Lisle?  Would  it  even  include  either  of  these  two 
names?  I  am  afraid  it  would  not;  I  am  certain  it  would  not.  I 
know  that  Hugo  would  inevitably  be  one.  And  the  second? 
Well — leaving  Moliere  out  of  it,  w'hom  it  might  be  advisable  or 
even  necessary  to  disqualify  beforehand — the  second  choice  might 
fall  upon  Lamartine,  but  more  probably  on  de  Musset.  It  might 
even  fall  on — you  would  never  guess  on  whom? — La  Fontaine — 
the  fabulist  La  Fontaine !  And  such,  indeed,  with  Musset  in 
place  of  Hugo,  is  the  twofold  selection  of  no  less  a  literary  per¬ 
sonage  than  M.  Taine  himself.  The  preference  given  in  this  case 
to  Musset  over  Hugo  is  exceptional  for  France.  It  explains  the 
preference,  by  no  means  unusual,  given  to  La  Fontaine  over  all 
other  poets.  “The  more  perfect  the  poet,”  writes  Taine  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  his  delightful  essay  on  La  Fontaine  as  the 
French  poet  par  excellence,  “the  more  perfect  the  poet,  the  more 
national  he  is.”  He  was  merely  asserting,  of  course — though  he 
himself  failed  to  see  it — that  the  more  national  the  poet,  the  more 
perfect  he  seems  to  me,  Taine ;  that  is,  to  us.  La  Fontaine’s 
fellow-countrymen.  And  thus,  to  the  supreme  representative 
poet  of  the  English  race,  Shakespeare,  great  because  representa¬ 
tive,  and  no  more — so  M.  Taine  seems  to  think — and  to  the 
supreme  representative  of  the  German  race,  Goethe,  great,  he 
also,  because  representative — and,  I  take  it,  no  more — is  opposed, 
as  the  supreme  representative  of  French  poetry,  supreme  because 
representative — and  certainly  no  more, — here  I  quite  agree  with 
M.  Taine — La  Fontaine.  Goethe,  Shakespeare, — La  Fontaine! 
Now,  as  you  have  seen,  I  have  a  genuine  affection  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  La  Fontaine,  for  the  perfect  miniature  of  his  portrait 
painting,  of  his  landscape  painting,  of  his  animal  painting,  for  his 
miniature  genius  as  an  artist  in  language  and  in  metre.  I  enjoy 
him,  besides,  as  a  penetrating  critic  of  human  life  in  its  more 
worldly  aspects,  and  historian  of  French  manners ;  in  brief,  as  I 
enjoy  the  characters  of  La  Bruyere  and  the  short  stories  of 
Voltaire,  or — why  not? — The  Penguin  Island  of  M.  Anatole 
France ;  over  all  of  whom  he  has  the  advantage  of  poetic  concen¬ 
tration  and  condensation.  But,  as  I  have  said,  his  is  a  miniature 
genius,  and  it  is,  moreover,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  our  birth, 
on  the  other  by  our  death.  It  does  not  attempt  to  look  back  nor 
beyond.  It  may  be  poetry  ;  unlike  some  English  critics,  I  think  it 
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is;  but  is  it  great,  is  it  world-poetry?  To  none  but  a  French 
audience  need  that  question  ever  be  put.  And  yet  to  a  French 
audience  that  question  is  a  vital  one;  it  is  even  more  vital,  or 
should  be  so,  to  French  poets.  Alfred  de  Vigny  himself  wrote  in 
his  Journal  d’un  Poete — and  in  view  of  my  previous  onslaught  on 
Matthew  Arnold  you  will  understand  why  I  have  deferred  so  long 
before  giving  you  his  view  on  the  point ; — Alfred  de  Vigny  wrote, 

“  The  French  love  neither  reading  nor  music  nor  poetry.”  Read  : 
they  love  reciting,  singing,  and  verse ;  and  he  adds,  ‘‘but  they  love 
society,  parlour,  wit,  prose.”  Read  :  they  require  poetry  to 
concern  itself  with  the  same  subjects  as  prose  and  to  possess 
the  latter’s  best  qualities  ;  they  want  a  kind  of  verse,  in  brief,  that 
shall  be  as  fine,  and  above  all  as  clear,  as  the  finest  French  prose. 
‘‘Tout  ce  qui  n’est  pas  clair  n’est  pas  Frangais.”  But  who  are 
they?  And  what  authority  do  they  command  in  such  matters, 
and  why?  They  are  in  the  first  place  the  mass  of  the  average 
educated  Frenchmen,  all  of  whom,  unlike  the  corresponding  class 
in  this  country,  love  to  read,  to  hear,  and  to  recite  French  verse ; 
and  they  number  in  addition,  as  M.  Taine  has  shown  us,  some 
very  intellectual  Frenchmen  indeed  :  the  schoolmasters,  of  course, 
and  the  majority  of  French  university  professors ;  in  fact,  all  but 
a  few  of  the  more  bohemian  poets,  artists,  and  men  of  letters. 
They  read  poetry  as  the  majority  of  ourselves  read  novels,  but 
w'ith  greater  seriousness.  They  demand  of  it  pretty  well  the  same 
qualities — with  that  of  style  in  addition  (to  their  credit,  be  it  said) 
— the  same  qualities,  and,  it  may  be,  failings,  that  we  demand  of 
our  novelists  :  a  romantic  but  not  too  highly  coloured,  and  above 
all,  not  too  deep  or  philosophical  picture  of  life,  with  as  much  of 
the  more  normal  emotions  as  you  please  (whatever  their  quality), 
and  plenty  of  sound  rhetoric  on  not  over-exacting  moral  ideals. 
They  leave  to  their  psychologists  in  fiction  and  on  the  stage  the 
more  serious  criticism  of  life,  and  to  professional  divines  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  man’s  origin  and  destiny.  They  are  not  keen  on  Nature’s 
pageant — for  they  are  mostly  towmsmen — and  would  not,  if  asked 
to  quote  their  favourite  passages  from  Hugo,  quote  many  of  the 
kind  I  have  quoted.  But  they  would  quote  lines  from  his  patriotic 
odes  and  epics,  for  they  are  intensely  patriotic  in  verse  though 
not  always  in  prose  ;  or  again,  lines  from  his  more  homely  poems, 
his  verbal  effusions  over  fathers  and  mothers  and  children,  and 
their  love  for  one  another ;  or  his  effusions  over  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  their  inexhaustible  fount  of  sympathy  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

I  think  you  now  understand  what  they  expect  the  poet  to  give 
them,  a  mirror  of  themselves,  of  their  conditions,  of  their  com¬ 
monwealth,  with  their  volcanic  but  short-lived  passions,  their 
moderate  dreams,  their  deep-rooted  social  interests  and  sym- 
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pathies ;  in  brief,  a  reflection  of  their  souls  and  their  world,  not  a 
creation  of  the  world  beyond,  nor  even  an  exploration  into  some 
imaginative  realm.  Above  all,  the  French  poet  should  beware  lest 
his  ideals  and  ambitions  transcend  theirs — in  quality  I  mean,  not 
in  intensity.  Let  him  not  stand  apart,  he  must  be  sociable.  They 
will  tolerate,  they  will  worship,  as,  indeed,  all  highly  centralised 
and  social-bound  communities  will  ever  tolerate  and  worship,  the 
most  blatant,  the  most  despotic  of  egotisms ;  provided  the  egotist’s 
life,  private  and  public,  be  their  possession,  and  that  he  occa¬ 
sionally  take  the  trouble  to  admire  or  to  revile  them.  But  he  must 
be  a  patriotic  and  public-spirited  Frenchman,  and  he  must,  of 
course,  inveigh  at  times  against  authority.  He  may,  if  he  have 
extraordinary  genius,  and  yet  consent  to  fulfil  all  these  conditions, 
become  a  national  poet  and  a  world  poet  as  well.  But  who  can 
estimate  what  has  been  lost  to  the  world  through  the  dire  necessity 
for  him  to  be  a  national  poet  first,  and  not  merely  a  poet,  if  he 
wish  to  be  appreciated  by  his  fellow-countrymen  at  large? 

For  you  will  no  doubt  have  grasped  my  thesis,  which  is 
that  the  truly  great  poet,  the  world-poet,  transcends  both 
his  country  and  his  generation.  Shakespeare  is  no  doubt 
an  Englishman  and  an  Elizabethan,  but  he  is  more,  he  is 
Proteus  himself  in  time  and  space,  at  once  classical  and  modern, 
by  turns  barbarian  and  humanist,  French  and  Italian  and 
Moorish,  pre-historic,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  post-historic.  He 
has  been  called  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  he  is  a  dweller  of  the 
skies.  And  what  of  Goethe?  Why,  he  is  barely  German  at  all, 
or  rather,  he  soon  stepped  forth  out  of  the  nebulae  of  Teutonic 
idealism  and  stylistic  involution,  to  become  one  of  the  most  limpid 
and  liquid  of  lyrists,  the  most  purely  Hellenic  of  modern  Hellen- 
ising  tragedians,  and  the  coiner  in  golden  phrases  of  some  of  the 
clearest  thoughts  on  life  and  art  in  any  literature.  Are  there  no 
such  poets  in  France,  I  mean  poets  of  this  kind?  I  do  not  say 
of  this  class  :  I  object  to  tripos  lists  in  poetry.  I  have  told  you 
before  that  I  think  there  are  two ;  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  Leconte 
de  Lisle,  beloved  of  all  French  poets  and  artists,  but  of  them 
alone,  and  eminent  admittedly,  but  not  pre-eminent,  not  pro¬ 
truding,  nor  protruded  by  Frenchmen  at  large.  They  are  not 
national,  although  by  no  means  egotists,  for  no  poetry  is  more 
impersonal  than  theirs,  “in  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet !  ’’ 
— the  distance  between  their  modest  and  retiring  selves  and  the 
bold  cosmic  flights  and  searching  questions  of  their  imagination 
and  philosophy. 

They  may  have  felt  like  Manfred  :  — 

“  From  my  youth  upwards 
My  spirit  walk’d  not  with  tho  souls  of  men, 

...  I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh.” 
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They  would  have  shrunk  from  penning  such  lines  as  those,  as 
being  unnecessarily  cruel  and  ill-bred  ;  while  the  following, 

“  In  the  crowd 

They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such;  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them.  .  .  .” 

would  have  struck  them  as  a  rank  form  of  self-advertisement. 
And  yet  the  penning  of  such  lines  might  have  proved  eventually 
as  fortunate  for  their  reputations  in  France  as  it  proved  fatal  to 
Byron’s  in  England.  I  am  glad  to  have  mentioned  Byron,  since 
he  affords  a  striking  home  example  of  the  somewhat  startling 
proposition  which  I  have  been  insidiously  putting  forward  all 
this  while — though  not  d  la  Arnold,  I  hope ! — that  a  nation 
is  not  always,  not  necessarily,  the  best  judge  of  its  best 
poetry.  And  I  should  like  to  explain  English  hostility  to  Byron 
as  I  have  tried  to  explain  French  indifference  to  Vigny  and 
Leconte  de  Lisle.  Unlike  the  French,  we — that  is  to  say  those 
of  us  who  read  poetry  (and,  most  fortunately  for  poetry,  although 
perhaps  not  so  for  the  poets,  we  are  by  no  means  numerous) — we 
do  not  require  our  poet  to  be  a  militant  citizen  and  patriot ;  all 
we  ask  of  him  in  the  public  sphere  is  not  to  inveigh  too  loudly 
against  the  established  order  of  things,  but  to  look  after  his  birds 
and  his  trees  and  his  salvation,  and  perhaps  ours.  We  do  not 
ask  him  to  be  a  bumptious  Britisher,  we  will  even  allow  him  to  be 
most  un-English ;  but  we  cannot,  we  will  not  allow  him  to  be 
anti- English — that  is,  to  perturb  the  serene  atmosphere  suffused 
by  the  emanations  of  our  national  self-righteousness.  At  least, 
we  could  not  do  so  in  Byron’s  day,  so  we  drove  him  away,  and 
later  laughed  at  him.  We  have  now  improved  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  tolerate  Mr.  Shaw  to  live  among  us,  and,  what  is  more, 
to  laugh  at  us.  But  I  forget,  Mr.  Shaw  is  no  poet,  but  rather 
the  would-be  Billington  of  poetry,  the  Malthus  of  romance, 
platonic  in  this  as,  indeed,  in  many  other  teachings.  So  forgive 
me  for  quoting  Byron  to  you  once  again,  this  time  in  a  serener 
and  more  beautiful  mood,  which  must  have  delighted  both  Vigny 
and  de  Lisle  :  — 

“Many  are  poets  who  have  never  penn’d 

Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best; 

They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not  lend 
Their  thoughts  to  meaner  things;  they  compress’d 
The  god  within  them,  and  rejoin’d  the  stars 
Unlaurell’d  upon  earth,  but  far  more  blest 
Than  those  who  are  degraded  by  the  jars 
Of  passion,  and  their  frailties  link’d  to  fame. 

Conquerors  of  high  renown  but  full  of  scars.” 

Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl. 
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There  were  mixed  feelings  in  Paris,  there  were  all  kinds  of  sighs 
and  exclamations  in  the  Amazing  City,  when  at  last,  on  November 
the  14th,  1909,  the  martyrdom  of  Mme.  Marguerite  Steinheil  in 
the  dim,  oak-panelled  Court  of  Assizes  came  to  an  end.  The  sighs 
(expressive  of  infinite  relief  and  satisfaction)  were  heaved  by  all 
those  distinguished  or  fashionable  ornaments  of  Paris  society  who 
had  thronged  ^Mme.  Steinheil’s  salon  during  the  period  of  its  elegant 
renown ;  the  exclamations — charged  with  bitterness  and  indignation — 
were  uttered  by  M.  le  petit  bourgeois  high  up  in  his  musty  and  dreary 
fifth-floor  apartment.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  small  bourgeois 
first.  M.  Hippolyte  Durand  was  indignant  over  the  Steinheil  cause 
celebre  because  it  had  failed  to  provide  the  shocks,  scandals,  and 
full,  startling  disclosure  of  the  private  life  and  amours  of  the  late 
M.  F^lix  Faure,  President  of  the  Republic,  he  had  so  eagerly 
anticipated.  But  over  their  “five  o’clocks”  of  sugared  cakes  and 
cups  of  pale  tea,  the  ornaments  of  “le  Tout  Paris,”  who  had  filled 
Mme.  Steinheil’s  salon,  rejoiced  that  their  reputations  were  “safe.” 
It  was  only  known  amongst  themselves  that  they  had  flattered  and 
embraced  Mme.  Steinheil:  called  her  “Meg”  (short  for  “Mar¬ 
guerite  ”)  and  “  ma  ch^rie  ” ;  begged  her  to  use  her  influence  in 
Ministries  and  at  the  Elys4e  to  obtain  official  posts  of  importance  for 
their  sons,  relatives,  and  friends.  One  thing  they  admitted  of 
IMme.  Steinheil:  she  had  been  discreet.  So  all  was  well,  so  there 
was  nothing  to  fear — until — until  some  months  ago,  when  “le  Tout 
Paris  ”  was  startled  and  horrified,  and  the  petite  bourgeoisie  excited 
and  enraptured,  by  the  announcement  that  Mme.  Steinheil  had 
almost  completed  a  volume  of  memoirs.  But,  calm  thyself,  breathe 
again,  O  distinguished,  fashionable,  and  much  agitated  “  Tout  Paris  ”  : 
Mme.  Steinheil  has  let  thee  off  lightly.  Put  down  your  money  on 
the  bookseller’s  counter,  M.  Hippolyte  Durand :  you  will  learn  lots 
and  lots  about  the  late  President  of  the  Republic  and  his  private  life 
and  amours.  As  to  the  ordinary  reader,  let  him  not  fail  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Mme.  Steinheil’s  tempestuous  life-story.^  Poetry, 
drama,  mystery,  tragedy  pervade  its  470  pages.  The  narrative  is 
enhanced  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  literary  style.  Most  indubitably, 
an  extraordinary  book. 

When  first  introduced  to  us.  Marguerite  the  brunette — or 
“Meg” — is  five  years  of  age,  happiest  of  children,  adoring  (and 
adored  by)  her  parents,  the  well-to-do  M.  and  Mme.  Japy;  who 
lived  in  a  pleasant  house  in  the  picturesque  village  of  Beaucourt. 
She  received  at  once  a  classical  and  an  artistic  education.  Until 

(1)  My  Memoirs.  By  Marguerite  Steinheil.  London  :  Eveleigh  Nash. 
10s.  6d.  net. 
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the  age  of  seventeen,  “  Meg  ”  explored  the  surrounding  country,  went 
skating  and  tobogganing,  rode  horses  and  climbed  trees,  painted 
pictures  and  sang  songs — “  What  happy  days !  What  a  lovely  life  ! 
How  everything  smiled  on  me,  how  everything  seemed  simple  and 
good !  ”  At  nineteen,  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  “  Meg  ”  began  to 
break  hearts.  Among  the  aspirants  to  her  hand  were  “  two  officers, 
a  barrister,  a  wealthy  nobleman,  a  lecturer,  and  a  stout  manufac¬ 
turer.”  Presently,  M.  Steinheil,  a  nephew  of  Meissonier  and  himself 
a  painter,  “added  himself  to  my  suitors.”  He  was  twenty  years 
her  senior — neither  elegant  nor  entertaining ;  but  he  gave  “  Meg  ” 
painting  lessons,  he  was  entirely  devoted,  he  was  ardent  and  per¬ 
sistent — and  his  persistency  and  ardour  won  the  day.  The  wedding 
took  place  at  Beaucourt.  Thus  charmingly  does  Mme.  Steinheil 
describe  the  graceful,  picturesque  ceremony — 

“On  the  day  of  my  marriage,  all  the  youths  and  maidens  in  the 
neighbourhood  formed  an  aisle  outside  the  church,  and  they  held 
garlands  of  roses  and  ribbons,  to  which  turtle-doves  were  lightly 
attached.  As  I  proceeded,  I  broke  the  garlands  and  the  flowers 
dropped  on  my  white  dress  and  were  scattered  on  the  ground,  and 
the  severed  ribbons  allowed  the  doves  to  escape,  one  after  another, 
over  my  head.  On  the  threshold  of  the  church,  one  of  the  young 
men  made  a  pretty  speech,  and  then,  according  to  the  old  tradition 
stopped  M.  Steinheil  and  made  him  dash  a  glass  to  pieces — which 
is  supposed  to  show  that  he  renounces  the  joys  of  bachelordom. 
Next,  the  head  of  the  delegation  delivered  a  speech  in  which  my 
future  husband  was  duly  told  what  a  great  honour  Beaucourt  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  in  giving  him  as  bride  one  of  its  own  demoiselles. 
Would  he  please  bear  this  in  mind,  and  also  remember  that  they 
all  relied  upon  him  to  make  me  ‘  infinitely  happy.’  ” 

But,  the  young  wife’s  married  life  began  very  far  from  happily. 
She  was  in  her  twentieth  year,  her  husband  in  his  fortieth,  when 
they  took  possession  of  the  house  in  the  Impasse  Ronsin.  With 
them  lived  M.  Steinheil’s  sister — elderly,  old-fashioned,  austere — 
who  ruled  her  brother  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  regarded  “  Meg  ”  as 
a  spoilt  and  frivolous  child  incapable  of  conducting  a  home.  The 
drawing-room  was  cold,  dreary,  unattractive.  Dreadful  ornaments 
were  about ;  heavy  bourgeois  furniture  abounded.  When  “  Meg  ” 
brightened  the  place  up  with  draperies  and  flowers,  scenes  with 
Mdlle.  Steinheil.  When  the  gas  was  left  burning,  stem  rebukes 
from  the  old  maid.  When  “  Meg  ”  sang  her  gay  songs,  frowns  from 
the  spinster.  “  She  has  always  lived  with  me.  But  I  hope  she  w'ill 
marry  some  day,”  said  M.  Steinheil,  timidly.  And  that  gave  his 
wife  this  capital  idea;  “I  must  find  her  a  husband.  I  must  not 
rest  until  I  have  got  her  married.”  So,  she  searched  and  she 
searched  for  a  lord  and  master  for  Mdlle.  Steinheil.  After  a  six 
months’  campaign,  success  “crowned  my  efforts,”  and  M.  Steinheil’s 
sister  disappeared  from  the  Impasse  Ronsin  on  the  aim  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  official.  Then,  what  changes  in  the  home!  Away  went  the 
hideous  ornaments,  the  impossible  furniture.  In  came  all  manner 
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of  bright,  elegant,  and  beautiful  things.  The  salon  was  one  of  the 
most  tasteful  in  Paris.  And  soon  to  this  salon — whilst  M.  Steinheil 
kept  to  his  studio — came  the  society  people  and  celebrities  known 
collectively  as  “le  Tout  Paris.”  Nor  was  M.  Steinheil ’s  company 
missed.  Characterless,  colourless,  a  mediocrity,  a  weakling;  he  had 
nothing  in  common  with  his  vivacicus  and  brilliant  wife.  He  had 
promised  at  Beaucourt  to  make  her  “  infinitely  happy  ” — but  it  was 
not  in  him  to  do  so.  After  the  birth  of  a  daughter — Mdlle.  Marthe 
Steinheil — the  estrangement  developed  into  so  total  a  rupture  that, 
although  living  under  the  same  roof,  M.  and  Mme.  Steinheil  dis¬ 
cussed  all  “  important  matters  ”  by  letter ;  and  the  correspondence 
was  carried  from  room  to  room  by  Mariette  Wolff,  the  brown-faced, 
wizened,  and  sinister-locking  old  cook.  But,  the  salon  flourished; 
the  salon  increased  in  elegance  and  renown.  Here  was  Zola.  Over 
there  were  Francois  Coppee,  Bonnat,  Massenet,  Pierre  Loti,  Anatole 
France.  Then  magistrates,  mondaines,  “eminent”  statesmen. 
Also  (says  Mme.  Steinheil  wittily)  “unknown  geniuses  and  famous 
mediocrities.”  To  complete  her  triumphs.  President  F41ix  Faure 
became  infatuated  with  the  beautiful  hostess  of  the  Impasse  Ronsin. 
“Flowers  and  invitations  rained  upon  me  from  the  Elys^e.”  She 
entered  the  Presidential  Palace  by  a  side  door.  She  was  not  only 
the  mistress  of  the  Chief  of  the  State;  she  was  his  ccnfidante,  his 
counsellor.  So  great  was  her  influence  upon  M.  le  President  that 
she  was  known  in  ofl&cial  circles  as  “the  Queen  of  Paris.”  No 
objection  was  raised  to  her  liaison  by  her  husband.  M.  Steinheil 
kept  to  his  studio,  where  he  painted  pictures  as  colourless  and 
characterless  as  himself.  Alas,  for  the  promises  made  at  the 
charming,  picturesque  wedding  in  the  little  village  of  Beaucourt  J 
Those  were  the  early  days  (1898)  of  the  Dreyfus  Affair,  that  was 
also  the  most  anxious  period  of  the  Fashoda  crisis — and  F^lix  Faure 
(an  ardent  anti-Dreyfusard)  was  fiercely  opposed  to  the  Revision 
and  eager  (if  he  could  obtain  Russia’s  assistance)  to  bring  France 
and  England  to  war.  But  Russia  held  aloof^  the  campaign  in  favour 
of  the  Revision  became  more  and  more  ardent :  whence  bitterness, 
indignation,  even  fury  of  the  vainest  and  most  pompous  of  French 
Presidents.  Upon  one  occasion,  at  Havre,  “  the  Queen  of  Paris  ” 
“  from  committing  an  almost  incredible  folly.  He 

J  er  sister,  and  a  friend  to  take  a  short  trip  on  his 

■  '  •  ■  mer  had  it  steamed  off  than  he  led  Mme.  Steinheil 

:  .li';  •->  There  are  supplies  and  coal  on  this  vessel  for 

.)  .l  i  y  -h  .  ire  going  to  cruise  for  a  week  or  so.  Let  those 

wno  are  responsible  for  the  present  [political]  state  of  affairs 
extricate  themselves  as  best  they  can  from  the  disgraceful  position 
in  which  they  have  placed  themselves — and  me.  When  I  return,  1 
shall  resign.”  M.  le  President  was  “blind  with  anger.”  It  took 
two  hours  to  pacify  him  and  to  establish  the  irrefutable  argument 
that  “a  President  cannot  disappear  for  a  week.”  Still  “blind  with 
anger,”  F61ix  Faure  returned  to  harbour  and  to  Paris  and  the 
Ely  see,  where  Mme.  Steinheil  assisted  him  with  the  compilation 
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of  his  Memoirs.  They  took  the  form  of  a  “  Secret  History  of  the 
Third  French  Republic.”  Everything  went  into  those  Memoirs: 
“the  evolution  of  the  internal  and  foreign  policy  of  France;  the 
Franco-Russian  Alliance ;  the  secret  story  of  the  Dreyfus  Affair ;  the 
schemes  of  the  various  Pretenders  to  the  throne  of  France.  There 
were  details  on  financial  problems,  colonial  expansion,  armaments, 
electoral  systems.  Administration,  the  Army  and  the  Navy.”  More¬ 
over,  had  the  memoirs  been  published,  they  would  have  caused  “a 
great  number  of  prominent  people  to  disappear  in  order  to  escape  the 
scorn  of  the  whole  world  as  well  as  the  execration  of  their  own 
people.”  His  “  secret  history  ”  terminated,  F61ix  Faure  feared  for 
its  safety.  He  imagined  that  traitors  lurked  in  the  Elys6e.  He  even 
foresaw  an  attempt  on  his  life.  “  I  shall  die  like  Carnot,”  he  declared. 
He  was  all  nerves,  all  fears,  as  the  result  of  a  dangerous  drug  he 
habitually  indulged  in.  At  his  earnest  and  trembling  request,  Mme. 
Steinheil  removed  the  President’s  Memoirs  to  the  house  in  the 
Impasse  Ronsin.  Later,  he  presented  her  with  five  rows  of  rare, 
incomparable  pearls — which,  accoz'ding  to  Mme.  Steinheil,  proved  to 
be  almost  as  fatal  as  was  the  Diamond  Necklace  to  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  value  of  the  pearls  was  no  less  than  £25,000.  At  first 
Mme.  Steinheil  refused  to  accept  so  costly  a  gift — but  the  President 
insisted.  Two  days  later  he  summoned  her  in  haste  to  the  Elys4e. 
He  was  pale  and  perturbed;  restlessly  he  paced  to  and  fro  in  the 
study.  But  let  Mme.  Steinheil  give  her  own  account  of  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  interview.  Here  are  M.  le  President’s  mysterious  opening 
words — 

“  I  am  more  distressed  than  you  can  imagine.  Something  dreadful 
has  happened.  It  is  about  that  necklace.  I  bought  it  from  a  friend, 
a  man  of  the  highest  rank.  I  wished  to  help  him  out  of  a  difficulty, 
and  now  I  hear  that,  against  my  will,  I  am  mixed  up  in  a  scandal 
which,  if  it  were  disclosed,  would  ruin  me.  I  should  have  instantly 
to  resign,  and  even  to  leave  the  country.  It  is  a  most  complicated 
and  unheard-of  affair.  And  yet,  I  bought  the  pearls  to  oblige  that 
friend,  who,  of  course,  was  no  more  aware  than  myself  of  the  sudden 
complications  which  have  arisen.  He  has  been  deceived  .  .  .  and  I 
am  lost  if  anything  leaks  out.  I  can  tell  you  nothing  more.  I  have 
not  the  right  to  discuss  this  terrible  affair.  No  one  must  know  of  it. 
...  I  entreat  you  to  keep  the  necklace  in  your  house.  But  you 
must  not  wear  it  or  show  it  to  anyone.” 

Alarmed  by  this  outburst,  Mme.  Steinheil  stated  her  intention  of 
immediately  returning  the  mysterious  Pearl  Necklace.  The  President 
turned  ghastly  pale. 

“Do  you  wish  to  ruin  me?  Must  I  be  dragged  into  a  scandal 
that  may  lead  to  calamities  such  as  I  cannot  even  bear  to  think  of? 
I  beseech  you  to  keep  the  pearls.  You  risk  absolutely  nothing.  The 
pearls  are  yours,  but  if  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  them,  sell  them  one 
by  one.  .  .  .  You  refuse  to  keep  them?  (The  President  looked  me 
straight  in  the  eyes.  His  lips  were  trembling  and  his  face  was  dis¬ 
torted.)  For  God’s  sake,  don’t  do  that.” 
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Thus,  a  very  frantic,  a  very  desperate  Chief  of  the  State.  Yielding 
at  last  to  his  entreaties,  Mme.  Steinheil  consented  to  keep  the  Pearl 
Necklace,  but  never  did  she  wear  it;  it  was  hidden  away  together 
with  the  “  Secret  History  of  the  Third  French  Eepublic.”  Stranger 
and  stranger  in  his  manner  became  F41ix  Faure.  He  looked  ill — 
and  increased  the  doses  of  his  favourite  drug.  Suddenly,  in  February, 
1909,  he  died;  of  “apoplexie  foudroyante,”  the  doctors  said.  But 
by  now  the  most  lurid  and  most  delirious  of  the  Dreyfus  Days  had 
begun :  there  was  talk  of  nothing  but  plots,  conspiracies,  assassina¬ 
tions;  and  the  report  was  freely  circulated  that  in  reality  the 
President  had  been  poisoned.  From  this  point  onwards,  Mme. 
Steinheil’s  book  becomes  feverish,  bewildering,  and  extraordinarily 
dramatic.  We  are  (as  M.  Clemenceau  cried  upon  a  famous  occa¬ 
sion)  “  en  pleine  incoherence  ” ;  also — as  the  French  journalist  has 
it — we  are  “en  plein  drame.”  Certain  newspapers  insinuated  that 
the  “assassin”  of  Felix  Faure  was  no  other  than  Mme.  Steinheil. 
They  alluded  to  her  as  “Mme.  S.,  wife  of  a  painter” — and  “le  Tout 
Paris  ”  began  to  fight  shy  of  the  salon  in  the  Impasse  Eonsin.  No 
longer  the  confidante  of  a  President,  Mme.  Steinheil  ceased  to  be 
the  “Queen  of  Paris.”  Strange  whisperings  and  ironical  exclama¬ 
tions  when  she  entered  a  drawing-room.  And  in  the  Impasse 
Eonsin  itself,  all  kinds  of  suspicious  happenings.  One  day  M.  Stein¬ 
heil  burst  into  the  salon,  pale  and  trembling  like  the  late  President 
on  the  day  of  that  amazing  interview  in  the  study  of  the  Elys4e.  A 
man  with  a  guttural  accent — “  a  mysterious  German  ” — had  called 
on  the  painter  and  told  him  that  he  knew  Mme.  Steinheil  had  in 
her  possession  a  valuable  Pearl  Necklace  and  the  Memoirs  of  Felix 
Faure.  Unless  Mme.  Steinheil  gave  up  the  Memoirs,  and  sold  the 
Pearls  to  the  “mysterious  German,”  she  would  be  irretrievably 
ruined.  Let  her  beware :  she,  her  husband,  and  her  daughter  were 
in  peril.  M.  Steinheil — colourless,  “sans  volonte,”  timid  as  ever — 
paced  the  salon  in  a  panic.  The  Memoirs,  Mme.  Steinheil  refused 
to  surrender;  but  the  Necklace  was  unstrung  and  all  but  ten  of  the 
Pearls  (which  Mme.  Steinheil  hid  away)  were  sold  to  the  “  mysterious 
German.”  No  doubt  money  had  become  scarce  in  the  Impasse 
Eonsin.  As  I  have  said,  Mme.  Steinheil  was  “  Queen  of  Paris  ”  no 
longer.  She  had  lovers,  intrigues — but  (as  the  Presiding  Judge  in 
the  Assize  Court  admitted)  she  never  was  mercenary,  never  “une 
femme  k  1 ’argent.”  I  fancy  they  must  have  been  somewhat  sordid 
days,  after  the  death  of  the  President  up  to  the  night  of  the  double 
murder  nine  years  later,  in  that  house  in  the  tranquil  and  secluded 
Impasse  Eonsin.  Young  Eemy  Couillard,  the  valet,  and  Mariettc 
Wolff,  the  old,  wizened  and  sinister-faced  cook,  did  the  work  of 
the  house.  (It  transpired  at  the  trial  that  the  table-cloths  showed 
holes,  and  that  to  cover  them  up,  old  Mariette  Wolff  sprinkled  the 
holes  over  with  violets  “at  a  penny  a  bunch.”)  No  more  grand 
dinners,  balls,  and  garden-parties  at  the  Elysee,  where  Mme. 
Steinheil  used  to  shine  as  brilliantly  as  did  Becky  Sharp  at  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne’s.  Her  present  intrigues  must  have  appeared 
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vulgar  and  tawdry,  after  the  liaison  with  President  Faure.  Tears, 
utter  weariness,  despair,  very  often — I  expect — when  Mme.  Steinheil 
was  alone  in  the  salon  with  her  memories.  And  then,  that  “mys- 
sterious  German  ”  was  for  ever  calling,  and  predicting  disaster  and 
iniin  if  the  Presidential  documents  were  not  given  up.  Only  once 
did  Mme.  Steinheil  set  eyes  upon  this  visitor — a  greasy,  coarse, 
repulsive-looking  fellow.  But  he  was  always  in  and  out  of  M.  Stein- 
heil’s  studio:  and  Mme.  Steinheil  suspected  her  weak,  colourless 
husband  of  having  dubious,  unworthy  dealings  with  him.  It  may 
be  argued  that  the  “  mysterious  German  ”  (as  pictured  in  these 
Memoirs)  was  indeed  very  mysterious;  so  lurid  and  elusive,  with 
his  threats  and  his  stealthy  comings  and  goings,  as  to  appear  an 
impossible,  a  purely  mythical  being.  But  remember,  those  were 
the  wild,  delirious  days  of  the  Dreyfus  Affair.  “Veiled  Ladies” 
were  about.  Mysterious  telegrams  were  in  circulation.  Ministries 
were  falling.  Arrests  were  being  made.  “Life  is  a  nightmare,” 
cried  the  bourgeois.  “Anything  and  everything,  so  long  as  it  is 
sinister,  may  happen.”  A  prophet,  that  bourgeois.  But  his  prophecy 
took  a  long  time  to  materialise.  It  was  not  until  the  night  of  the 
30th  May,- 1908,  that  the  house  in  the  Impasse  Ronsin  was  the  scene  of 
the  double  murder  of  Mme.  Steinheil’s  husband  and  of  her  mother, 
Mme.  -Tapy.  Found  strangled !  Mme.  Steinheil  herself  discovered 
gagged  and  bound  down  to  her  bed.  Money  and  jewels  vanished. 
The  police  on  the  premises.  Consternation  and  panic  of  “le  Tout 
Paris.”  Excitement  and  zest  of  the  petite  bourgeoisie.  And  the 
once-tranquil,  once-secluded  Impasse  Ronsin  the  most  notorious,  the 
most  hectic  and  lurid  comer  in  the  whole  of  the  Amazing  City. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  what  the  French  journalists 
termed  “  the  Night  of  the  Crime  ”  :  the  ghastly  story  was  published 
in  nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  universe.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  here 
in  her  Memoirs,  just  as  she  stated  in  the  Paris  Assize  Court,  Mme. 
Steinheil  declares  that  shortly  before  midnight  she  w'as  awakened 
by  a  singular  noise.  She  started  up  aud  beheld — three  men  in 
black  robes  and  a  red-haired  woman  (also  in  black  robes)  standing 
by  her  bedside,  with  lanterns  in  their  hands.  .  .  .  “  Meg,  Meg,” 
cried  the  frail  voice  of  Mme.  Steinheil’s  old  mother,  from  the  next 
room.  .  .  .  “Where  are  the  jewels  and  money?”  demanded  one  of 
the  men  in  the  black  robes.  Faintly,  Mme.  Steinheil  told  where 
they  were.  Then  she  was  gagged,  bound  down  to  her  bed,  and, 
whilst  still  stmggling,  lost  consciousness.  Morning — and  M.  Stein¬ 
heil  and  Mme.  Japy  found  strangled!  Morning:  and  Mme.  Stein¬ 
heil  herself  almost  dead !  Morning — and  the  former  “  Queen  of 
Paris  ”  closely  questioned  by  the  Chief  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department.  Why  did  she  not  tell  him  the  whole  truth?  Why  did 
she  not  relate  (as  she  relates  now  for  the  first  time)  that  one  of  those 
men  in  the  lugubrious  black  robes  hoarsely  demanded,  “Where  are 
the  Documents  and  the  remaining  Pearls  of  President  Faure?  ”  Why 
did  she  not  tell  that  those  remaining  ten  Pearls  (hidden  away  in  her 
desk)  had  been  stolen  by  the  black-robed  assassins,  as  well  as  the 
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“supposed  ”  Memoirs  of  the  late  Chief  of  the  State’.'  (“Supposed,” 
because  Mme.  Steinheil,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  those  precious 
documents,  had  made  up  a  “dummy”  parcel  of  papers  and  marked 
the  parcel  “To  be  burnt  after  my  death.”  It  was  this  “dummy” 
parcel  which  the  assassins,  mistaking  for  the  real  “  Secret  of  the 
Third  French  Kepublic,"  bore  oft  together  with  the  ten  Pearls.) 
To-day,  Mme.  Steinheil  explains  this  strange  reticence.  She  men¬ 
tioned  neither  the  Presidential  Memoirs  nor  the  Necklace  to  the 
police,  out  of  maternal  love  for  her  young  daughter.  For,  Mdlle. 
Marthe  Steinheil  was  ignorant  of  her  mother’s  liaison  with  the  late 
President.  Nor  was  she  cognisant  of  the  more  recent  and  less  elegant 
intrigues.  In  a  word,  young  and  charming  Mdlle.  Marthe  Steinheil 
(of  the  same  age,  and  as  happy  and  as  radiant,  as  her  mother  when 
the  latter  was  married  amidst  ribbons,  garlands  of  dowers,  and  turtle¬ 
doves  in  the  simple  old  village  of  Beaucourt),  Mdlle.  Steinheil — 
knew  nothing.  Like  her  mother  at  the  same  age,  she  was  a  fiancee. 
But  unlike  her  mother,  her  betrothed  was  all  and  all  to  her.  She 
was  passionately  in  love. 

“There  was  Marthe,  my  only  child,  my  beloved  daughter!  ”  writes 
Mme.  Steinheil.  “  She  was  engaged  to  Pierre  Buisson.  If  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  Pearls  and  the  Documents,  the  truth  about  my  (friendship) 
with  the  late  President  Felix  Faure  was  sure  to  be  discovered  and 
disclosed,  not  only  to  my  friends  who  had  taken  my  part,  but  even 
to  my  own  child,  and  to  her  betrothed.” 

The  Pearl  Necklace,  the  “Secret  History  of  the  Third  French 
Republic.”  the  three  men  and  the  red-headed  woman  in  the 
lugubrious  black  robes,  that  greasy  “mysterious  German,”  Mme. 
Steinheil ’s  insinuation  that  the  Impasse  Ronsin  double  murder  was 
a  political  crime — how  fantastic  all  that  may  appear  to  the  logician 
or  cynic!  But  has  not  Mme.  Steinheil  told  us  of  Felix  Faure’s 
extraordinary  agitation  over  those  Pearls,  has  she  not  assured  us  that 
the  publication  of  those  Memoirs  would  have  caused  “  a  great  number 
of  prominent  people  to  disappear  in  order  to  escape  the  scorn  of  the 
whole  world  as  well  as  the  execration  of  their  own  people  ”  ?  And 
let  us  remember  that  we  are  in  France,  the  country  of  extraordinary 
happenings.  For  my  part.  I  accept  the  theory  of  a  “political” 
crime  as  quite  probable.  After  Lemercier-Picard,  the  Spy,  had 
been  found  hanging  from  the  ceiling  of  his  cell ;  after  Colonel  Henr\- 
had  been  discovered  in  another  cell  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to 
ear;  gallant  Colonel  Picquart — perhaps  the  most  heroic  figure  in 
the  Dreyfus  Affair — deemed  it  necessary,  ere  being  despatched  to  a 
military  prison  in  his  own  turn,  to  make  in  open  court  the  following 
significant  statement:  “This  evening  I  shall  be  in  the  Cherche- 
Midi  prison,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  have  of 
speaking  in  public.  If  there  is  found  in  my  cell  the  rope  of 
Lemercier-Picard  or  the  razor  of  Henry,  then  I  shall  have  been 
assassinated.”  .  .  .  After  her  chapter  on  “The  Night  of  the  Crime,” 
Mme.  Steinheil’s  narrative  increases  in  dizziness.  The  Yellow 
journalists  of  Paris  swooped  down  upon  the  house  in  the  Impasse 
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Kousili :  climbed  over  the  walls,  clambered  through  the  wiudows, 
in  order  to  extort  “  impressions  ”  from  the  widow.  They  invaded 
the  kitchen  of  old  iMariette  the  cook.  They  crept  up  the  staircase. 
They  assured  the  former  “  Queen  of  Paris  ”  that  they  were  her  very 
best  friends :  that,  through  their  efforts,  the  assassins  of  her 
husband  and  mother  would  not  fail  to  be  captured;  but  when  she 
placed  herself  in  their  hands,  they  bullied,  terrorised,  and  betrayed 
her.  There  are  no  darker,  no  more  despicable  incidents  in  the 
history  of  modem  Yellow  Journalism  than  the  roles  played  by  the 
Matin  and  the  Echo  de  Paris  throughout  the  Steinheil  Affair.  To 
the  notorious  M.  Alfred  Edwardes,  founder  of  the  Matin  and  a  cynic 
of  cynics,  is  attributed  the  following  mot — “  Me  dead,  Paris  would 
be  healthier.”  .Not  so  candid,  but  just  as  cynical  and  unscrupulous, 
is  M.  Edwardes’  successor — the  equally  notorious  M.  Bunau-Varilla. 
He  sent  one  of  his  reporters  to  fetch  Mme.  Steinheil  to  the  offices 
of  the  Matin.  He  received  her  in  what  she  ironically  terms  “the 
Throne  Boom.”  “At  the  further  end  of  a  seemingly  endless  table, 
stood  a  white-haired  man,  white-bearded,  in  evening  dress  (it  was 
5  p.m. !),  erect,  solemn,  gloomy — but  not  awe-inspiring.  There 
was  something  in  his  attitude  that  reminded  me  of  the  ‘  Statue  of 
the  Commander’  in  Moli^re’s  ‘Don  Juan.’”  After  a  prolonged 
silence,  thus  spoke  the  mighty  Bunau-Varilla: 

“The  Matin  is  entirely  at  your  disposal.  As  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  I  am  the  master  of  public  opinion.  I  change  it  as  I  please, 
I  play  with  it.  Ministers  must  bow  their  heads  before  me.  I  end 
Cabinets  as  easily  as  I  make  them.  But  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  1 
know  a  great  deal  about  you  and  your  past  life — more,  indeed,  than 
you  suppose — and  I  must  tell  you  at  once  quite  frankly  that  if  you 
wish  to  find  in  me  a  real  defender,  I  shall  expect  greater  frankness 
from  you,  fuller  details — even  confessions — about  all  you  know  that 
might  help  us  to  trace  the  murderera.” 

So,  behold  Mme.  Steinheil  in  the  toils  of  the  Yellow  Paris  Press — 
the  Yellowest  in  the  world,  yes — Yellower  even  than  the  Yellowest 
rag  in  America.  Its  most  despicable  representatives  (MM. 
Labruy^re,  Barby,  and  Marcel  Hutin)  bullied  and  threatened  the 
former  “  Queen  of  Paris  ”  when  they  invaded  her  once  fashionable 
salon.  They  cried,  “Nobody  believes  in  your  story  of  the  red¬ 
headed  woman  and  the  men  in  the  black  robes — you  must  ‘  find  ’ 
something  better.”  They  vowed  all  Paris  was  against  her.  They 
declared  that  a  hostile  mob  was  surrounding  the  house,  eager  to 
tear  her  to  pieces.  They  stormed,  “We  shall  not  leave  the  room 
until  you  have  told  us  something  new.”  And,  light-headed,  mad¬ 
dened,  Mme.  Steinheil  made  false  accusations  against  the  valet 
B^my  Couillard,  against  Alexandre  Wolff  (son  of  the  wizened  old 
cook),  against  the  Comte  de  Balincourt,  a  dissolute,  declass4  noble¬ 
man.  The  two  former  were  arrested.  Then  did  the  Matin  and 
Echo  de  Paris  Yellow  Journalists  force  the  confession  out  of  Mme. 
Steinheil  that  she  had  falsely  accused  Alexandre  Wolff  and  Bemy 
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Couillard.  “  I  fell  on  the  floor,  1  besought  them  to  go ;  they  seized 
me  by  the  wrists  and  shouted,  ‘Confess,  confess.’”  It  was 
splendidly  lurid  copy  the  Yellow  Journalists  obtained,  but  it  proved 
fatal  to  Mme.  Steinheil,  whom  the  intruders  had  promised  to  assist 
and  protect.  She  was  arrested.  She  was  taken  to  the  damp  and 
fetid  St.  Lazare  prison  for  women.  She  was  placed  in  a  verminous 
and  villainous  cell.  “  The  Queen  of  Paris  ” — the  late  President  Felix 
Faure’s  mistress,  confidante,  and  counsellor — became  Number 
16,170. 

Then,  day  after  day,  she  underwent  the  oi’deal  of  the  ‘‘instruction  ” 
of  the  examining-magistrate.  He  was  coarse,  offensive,  brutal;  as 
most  examining-magistrates  are.  Their  avowed,  official  methods 
resemble  those  of  the  ‘‘  Third  Degree  ”  system  in  America.  They 
accuse,  they  bully,  they  storm,  they  put  their  victims  on  the  rack : 
and  Mme.  Steinheil’s  particular  examining-magistrate — M.  Andre — 
is,  notoriously,  the  most  barbarous  of  his  kind.  The  “instruction” 
at  last  concluded,  M.  Andre  drew  up  his  report :  a  dossier  of  15,000 
pages,  of  two  million  words.  On  studying  the  dossier  in  her  prison 
cell,  Mme.  Steinheil  discovered  that  many  of  her  replies  had  been 
distorted ;  and  that  numbers  of  the  oniaments  of  “  le  Tout  Paris  ” 
who  in  former  days  had  flattered  and  embraced  her  (and  who  had 
been  summoned  to  appear  before  M.  Andre)  had  scorned  her, 
repudiated  her  when  questioned  in  the  examining-magistrate’s 
private  room.  Nor — whilst  Number  16,170  wept  and  despaired  in 
her  cell — was  the  Yellow  Press  inactive.  The  ex-“  Queen  of  Paris  ” 
was  now  the  “Tragic  Widow”  and  the  “Red  Widow.”  She  had 
confessed  that  she  herself  had  strangled  her  husband  and  her 
mother !  Blurred,  “  faked  ”  photographs  of  Mme.  Steinheil  in  her 
prison  dress,  in  her  cell,  whilst  taking  exei’cise  in  the  “yard,”  whilst 
hastily  stepping  into  the  “Black  Maria”  en  route  to  M.  Andre’s 
“instruction,”  appeared  in  those  Yellow  sheets:  side  by  side  with 
them,  as  a  stinging  contrast,  were  portraits  of  the  “Queen  of 
Paris”  in  tea-gowns,  “tailor-mades,”  furs,  radiant  hats,  exquisite 
ball-dresses :  below  these  pictorial  cruelties  ran  the  words, 

“Grandeur  et  Decadence!”  But,  the  Religious  Sisters  and  the 
Governor  of  the  prison  were  kind;  and  Maitre  Aubin,  Mme.  Stein¬ 
heil’s  counsel,  was  devoted.  “You  will  be  acquitted  in  triumph, 
with  honours,”  he  cried.  “But,  never  a  word  about  the  Pearl 
Necklace  and  Felix  Faure’s  Memoirs.”  In  Maitre  Aubin ’s  opinion, 
it  was  necessary  to  “  bury  ”  the  past  so  far  as  the  Elys^e  was  con¬ 
cerned.  A  scandal,  involving  even  a  late  President  of  the  Republic, 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  No ;  not  a  word  about  the  Pearls,  or 
about  the  “Secret  History  of  the  Third  Republic.”  Many  things 
were  hushed  up  in  the  Affaire  Dreyfus.  So  let  other  things  be 
suppi’essed  in  the  Steiidieil  .\ffaire.  “J)on’t  won’y.  You  will  be 
acquitted  with  honours,”  reiterated  Maitre  Aubin. 

A  whole  year  in  the  St.  Lazare  prison,  and  then  eleven  days  in 
the  dock  of  the  dim,  oak-panelled  Court  of  Assizes.  The  trial 
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itself,  I  endeavoured,  at  the  time,  to  describe  in  these  pages:  so  I 
need  do  no  more  than  present  a  pen-portrait  of  the  former  “Queen 
of  Paris” — now  the  “Tragic”  and  the  “Eed  Widow,”  now  also  (in 
the  words  of  white-headed,  hoarse -voiced,  savage  old  Henri  Roche¬ 
fort)  “the  Black  Panther” — when  she  appeared  before  her  judges. 
Never  even  in  Paris  (where  a  widow’s  weeds  are  perhaps  exces¬ 
sively  lugubrious)  have  1  seen  profounder  mourning :  heavy  crape 
bands  around  the  accused  woman’s  black  dress,  stiff  crape  bows  in 
the  widow’s  cap,  a  deep  crape  border  to  the  handkerchief  which  she 
clenched,  tightly,  convulsively,  in  her  black-gloved  hand.  Then,  under 
her  eyes,  dark,  dark  shadows — which  turned  a  dull  green  as  the  trial 
grimly  wore  on.  Her  face,  deadly  pale — but  for  the  hectic  spot 
burning  fiercely  in  either  cheek.  Her  eyes^  blue.  Her  hair,  dark 
brown.  Her  eyes,  small  and  delicate;  her  mouth,  sensitive, 
tremulous,  eloquent.  Her  only  coquetterie,  the  low,  square-cut 
opening  at  the  neck  of  her  dress. 

But  I\Ime.  Steinheil’s  sufferings  in  the  stifling  Assize  Court  can 
only  be  appreciated  after  a  perusal  of  her  Memoirs.  At  eleven 
o’clock  on  the  night  of  November  the  13th,  1909,  the  jury  retired. 
It  was  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  before  they  returned.  During 
that  interlude,  ]\Ime.  Steinheil  remained  in  the  guard’s  room. 

“A  quarter  to  one.  .  .  .  One  o’clock.  ...  A  quarter  past  one. 
Now  I  feel  it.  Something  is  going  to  happen.  .  .  .  The  bell  rings 
twice.  ...  I  hear  someone  cry  ‘  Hoo,’  and  then  I  hear  the  most 
terrible,  the  most  awe-inspiring,  the  most  maddening  storm  I  ever 
have  heard.  ...  I  realised  afterwards  that  what  I  heard  at  that 
unforgettable  moment  were  the  screams  of  enthusiasm  and  the 
frantic  applause  of  hundreds  of  people  who  had  heard  the  verdict :  I 
was  acquitted.  .  .  .  But  I  did  not  know.  How  could  I  understand 
anything !  .  .  .  Guards  rushed  to  me  and  carried  me  into  Court. 
The  light  dazzled  me,  and  the  storm  rose  again,  more  overwhelming 
than  before.  I  vaguely  saw  hundreds  of  hands  raised  towards  me. 
I  heard  hundreds  of  shouts  of  ‘  Bravo — Bravo — Acquitted — 
Acquitted!  ’  .  .  .  Still,  I  didn’t  understand.  I  took  those  cries  for 
threats,  and  believed  all  those  hands  wanted  to  seize  me,  to  tear 
me  to  pieces  .  .  .  And  then  I  looked  at  the  jury,  and  among  their 
faces  I  saw  one  smiling,  and  at  last  I  understood,  and  fell  back.” 

But,  even  with  her  triumphant  acquittal,  Mme.  Steinheil’s 
martyrdom  did  not  come  to  an  end.  Her  daughter’s  mind  had  been 
poisoned  against  her.  Her  “beloved,”  her  “darling”  Marthe  had 
allowed  herself  to  be  hurried  off  into  the  country.  It  was  not  until 
recently  that  her  child,  married  happily  to  a  talented  young 
painter,  was  restored  to  her.  And  to-day  Mme.  ^Marguerite  Stein¬ 
heil,  her  daughter,  and  her  son-in-law  live  together  in  a  house  that 
overlooks  an  English  meadow,  “so  fresh  and  so  green.”  And  the 
daughter — knows  everything.  And  the  daughter  has  pardoned — all. 

John  F.  Macdonald. 
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Chapter  IX. 

Before  many  days  had  gone  by  Dicky  had  received  the  box  of  w  ater- 
colours.  These  things  will  not  wait.  Openly  at  tea  one  day  he  had 
said  how  ripping  it  would  be  to  carry  on  the  mill  and,  hearing  this, 
Mr.  Furlong  was  no  longer  afraid  that  Dicky  would  become  an  artist. 
Now  if  Dicky  knew  what  he  meant  by  that  statement,  his  father 
certainly  did  not.  To  a  boy,  the  glory  of  manhood  and  its  added 
glory  of  independence  make  matter  almost  for  dreams.  To  Dicky, 
retaining  in  his  imagination  all  the  interests  of  his  childhood,  the  idea 
of  carrying  on  the  mill  implied  the  free  pursuit  of  all  his  heart’s 
desires.  For  the  mill  itself  he  cared  nothing.  For  what  it  brought, 
he  cared  all.  When  then  he  declared  how  splendid  such  a  prospect 
would  be,  this,  and  no  more  than  this,  was  what  he  meant. 

With  the  free  permission,  therefore,  to  use  his  box  of  water¬ 
colours,  he  acquired  a  new  interest  in  life.  The  banks  of  the  Avon 
are  beautiful  in  those  parts.  Many  an  artist  comes  there.  One 
half-holiday  that  spring,  Dicky  found  a  man  seated  down  by  the 
river,  painting  a  picture  of  the  mill,  half  hidden  in  the  wealth  of 
apple-blossom  where  the  orchards  stepped  down  the  sloping  banks 
to  meet  the  water’s  edge. 

For  half  an  hour  Dicky  had  stood  behind  him,  deaf  to  Anne’s 
endeavours  to  lead  him  away.  Not  even  her  ultimate  departure  could 
stir  him.  He  still  remained  behind  the  artist’s  stool,  watching  with 
growing  interest  every  movement  of  the  brush,  every  mixing  of  the 
colour. 

“Do  you  learn  drawing  at  school?”  asked  the  artist  presently, 
without  looking  round. 

“Freehand,”  said  Dicky. 

“Dry  stuff,  isn’t  it?”  said  the  artist. 

“Rotten,”  Dicky  agreed.  “But  I’ve  got  a  box  of  water-colours 
now.”  The  artist  went  on  painting.  “Anne’s  going  to  give  me  a 
sketch  book,”  Dicky  continued  presently,  “then  I’m  going  to  paint 
things — pictures.” 

The  artist  washed  his  brush  and  stood  his  picture  against  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  regarding  it  with  half-closed  eyes. 

“Better  pictures  than  this,  I  hope,”  said  he. 

“I  hope  so,”  said  Dicky  simply,  meaning  no  criticism  thereby,  fo’- 
he  thought  the  picture  wonderful. 
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The  artist  looked  round  at  him  quickly.  Up  to  that  moment  he 
had  not  given  Dicky  a  thought. 

“Oh — you  think  you’ll  do  better  than  this,”  he  remarked,  for  that 
half  closure  of  his  eyes  had  brought  him  satisfaction  with  his  work. 

“I  wish  I  could,”  replied  Dicky,  “I  wish  I  could  do  a  billionth 
part  as  well.” 

“But  you  think  you  will  one  day?” 

“I  want  to,”  said  he  ingenuously.  “I  told  mother  I  was  going  to 
paint  a  picture  one  day  that’d  make  her  cry.” 

“  P’raps  you  will,”  said  the  artist,  and  was  so  pleased  with  his  reply 
that  he  enlarged  upon  it.  “  Quite  a  lot  of  people  paint  pictures  like 
that.  Young  ladies  do.  I  have  a  sketching  class  in  the  summer,  and 
a  lot  of  the  girls  who  come  round,  paint  pictures  that  make  me  cry.” 

“They  must  be  very  good,”  said  Dicky,  whose  firm  belief  in  the 
highest  power  of  art  was  to  make  somebody  weep.  “That’s  how  I 
mean  to  paint,  anyhow,”  he  added. 

“You’ll  probably  succeed,”  said  the  artist,  then,  packing  up  his 
things,  he  walked  away,  generously  sorry  to  find  conceit  in  so  young 
a  boy. 

But  Dicky  hugged  this  to  his  heart.  The  artist  had  said  that  he 
would  probably  succeed.  The  very  next  day  he  persuaded  Anne  to 
turn  out  the  contents  of  her  money-box,  and  a  sketching  book  was 
purchased  in  Pershore.  On  the  next  half  holiday  he  went  out  with 
his  book  and  his  box  of  paints  alone. 

In  its  first  inception  all  Art  is  imitative.  The  young  man  breaks 
his  heart  and  writes  a  poem.  It  is  not  so  much  to  ease  his  pain  as 
because  some  great  men  before  him  have  laid  their  broken  hearts  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper.  His  only  qualification  to  be  a  poet  then  is  that 
trend  of  mind  in  him  which  makes  him  seek  to  imitate  the  poets  that 
have  been.  When  Dicky  sat  down  with  his  box  of  water-colours  in 
the  same  place  where  he  had  talked  to  the  artist,  his  only  claim  to 
art  was  that  he  chose  to  imitate  it.  The  result  had  not  one  quality 
contained  therein  to  commend  it  to  the  most  far-seeing  critic  in  the 
world.  Even  he  knew  that  it  was  bad.  He  knew  it  meant  nothing — 
nothing  that  he  had  seen.  In  a  fit  of  anger,  tore  it  up.  Had  any 
critic  seen  those  ragged  pieces  of  paper  lying  scattered  on  the  ground 
he  might  have  had  hope  of  Dicky  then;  but  Dicky  had  none  of 
himself. 

He  was  cross  all  that  evening  and  w'ould  not  talk  even  to  Christina. 

“What  is  it,  Dicky?”  she  begged  of  him  as  he  was  going  to  bed. 
But  he  was  in  the  very  first  of  those  moods  when  the  artist  realises 
that  God  has  made  the  world  before  him,  and  only  by  the  greatest 
suffering  can  he  hope  to  create  one  millionth  part  of  it  anew.  In 
the  mere  submission  to  that  mood,  Dicky  had  made  the  first  step 
upon  his  journey,  that  mad  adventure  which  men  wdll  make  as 
ever  the  ages  go  by,  that  wild  pursuit  of  the  unattainable  which 
ever  retreats  as  they  advance  until  all  power  of  following  it  be  gone, 
and  they  fall  by  the  wayside  to  watch  the  others  in  pursuit  pass  by. 
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“You  must  have  eaten  something,  Dicky,  to  disagree  with  you,” 
said  Mr.  Furlong;  “what  was  it?  ” 

In  a  vague  knowledge  that  a  definite  answer  would  please  his  father 
better  than  doubt,  with  a  touch  of  devilment  beside,  he  said,  “  Some 
of  Pilgrim’s  biscuits.” 

“Well — of  course,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Furlong,  “I  should  have 
thought  at  your  age  you’d  have  known  better.  You’d  better  go  to 
bed  and  be  thankful  if  you  don’t  have  nightmares.” 

When  Dicky  had  gone,  Christina  bent  close  over  her  work  to 
smile.  She  wondered,  nevertheless,  what  it  could  be. 

Notwithstanding  his  disappointment,  however,  Dicky  persevered. 
To  Wilfrid’s  disgust  he  spent  every  spare  moment  until  the  summer 
holidays  making  pictures,  the  majority  of  which  he  destroyed  before 
ever  he  brought  them  home.  A  few  there  were  he  kept,  and  these, 
locked  away  within  a  drawer,  were  shown  only  to  Anne,  who 
criticised  them  freely  from  a  standpoint  of  her  own. 

When  the  holidays  came,  Dicky  was  sent  away  to  stay  with  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Herbert  Furlong,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Anne  went  with 
him.  Here  was  a  farm,  in  the  farmhouse  of  which  the  Furlongs 
lived.  In  the  delight  of  that  place  Dicky  forgot  all  his  painting. 

There  is  Romance  in  a  fann,  as  there  is  Romance  in  everything. 
With  a  boat  and  a  stream  you  can  find  all  the  Romance  of  battles  by 
sea,  of  far  discoveries.  With  a  wooden  sword  and  a  cardboard 
helmet  you  can  experience  all  the  stirring  Romance  of  war.  The 
Romance  of  the  world’s  traffic  can  live  out  for  you  in  a  tin  engine 
and  a  piece  of  string ;  and  in  a  farm — let  it  be  but  just  one  acre  and 
one  cow — there  is  the  whole  Romance  of  the  world’s  providing.  To 
find  two  eggs  new  laid  in  the  early  morning  is  as  good  as  finding  the 
whole  supply  of  a  great  market.  To  milk  six  cows  in  a  stall,  to  send 
off  one  can  of  milk,  to  bring  in  one  load  of  corn,  one  cart  of  hay,  to 
make  one  pound  of  butter  or  one  jug  of  cream  is  as  good — if  you  are 
young  enough  to  know  it — as  feeding  the  whole  world  in  its  hunger. 

Dicky  and  Anne  were  young  enough  to  know  all  this.  For  the 
first  two  weeks  of  their  visit  they  lived  in  a  pai*adise  of  Romance. 
Cumber  Farm  became  the  world  in  little,  and  Trafford  Mill  for  the 
time  was  almost  forgotten. 

Yet  it  was  here,  in  the  joy  of  these  surroundings,  that  Dicky  passed 
through  the  most  painful,  possibly  the  most  potent  influence,  in  his 
life.  There  lived  at  Cumber  Fann  with  them,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Herbert 
Furlong.  Bertha  Geddes  was  a  strange  woman — tall,  of  dark- 
countenance,  a  pale  face  in  which  the  eyes  set  deeply. 

Whenever  in  after  years  those  weeks  at  Cumber  came  back  to 
Dicky’s  mind,  ransack  his  memory  how  he  might,  he  could  not  recall 
anything  of  Bertha  Geddes  during  that  first  fortnight  while  he  and 
Anne  were  at  the  Farm.  She  was  a  silent  woman,  given  to  the 
reading  of  her  Bible  in  the  morning,  taking  long  and  lonely  walks  in 
the  afternoon.  They  saw  but  little  of  her  in  those  first  few  days  at 
Cumber. 
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It  was  when  their  visit  was  drawing  to  its  close  that  Dicky  one 
day  fell  ill.  He  had  been  fishing  for  eels  in  the  early  morning,  fishing 
for  his  breakfast — no  breakfast  can  be  so  good.  A  hummock  upon 
the  bank  on  which  he  was  standing  gave  way.  Dicky  found  himself 
above  his  waist  in  the  water.  These  accidents  will  happen,  but 
seemingly  when  they  happen  to  children,  there  is  a  penalty  attached. 
Dicky  knew  that  it  was  a  culpable  offence  and  accordingly  said 
nothing.  The  clothes  were  half  dry  on  him  by  the  time  he  returned 
to  breakfast ;  by  taJiing  a  hasty  seat  at  the  table  and  concealing  his 
wrinkled  garments,  he  managed  to  evade  detection.  In  two  days 
he  was  in  bed,  and  the  doctor  spoke  of  congestion  o|  the  lungs. 

“I  don’t  think  you  need  woiTy,”  said  he;  “there’s  nothing  serious 
about  it.  Keep  him  to  his  bed — that’s  all.” 

Therefore,  when  Anne  returned  to  Eckington,  Christina  had  already 
received  a  letter  to  say  that  Dicky  had  caught  a  cold,  and  would 
have  to  be  kept  in  bed  for  a  few  days. 

“You  needn’t  worry,”  wrote  Mrs.  Furlong.  “He’s  a  very  good 
patient.  I’ll  send  him  back  directly  he’s  well.” 

Christina  fretted  at  heart  when  she  thought  of  Djcky  in  anyone’s 
hands  but  her  own.  She  tried  to  persuade  her  husband  to  let  her 
go  to  Cumber,  but  he  quoted  the  letter  from  his  sister-in-law. 

“I  think  it  would  only  be  waste  of  money,”  said  he;  “he’s  being 
well  looked  after.” 

So  Dicky  remained  behind  at  the  farm,  and  Bertha  Geddes  under¬ 
took  to  nurse  him.  At  some  period  of  her  life  she  had  joined  a  hos¬ 
pital  and  spoke  of  remedies  for  such  complaints  as  Dicky’s,  which 
even  the  doctor  had  not  mentioned.  In  that  silent  figure  then  that 
moved  about  his  room,  Dicky  at  last  became  conscious  of  a  personality 
which  occupied  his  thoughts  even  to  the  exclusion  of  his  mother. 

Whenever  she  moved  him  in  the  bed,  lifting  him  more  comfortably 
upon  his  pillows,  he  felt  a  strange  shyness  which,  with  the  weakness 
of  his  body,  made  him  tremble.  There  is  no  doubt  she  noticed  this, 
and  those  slow  dark  eyes  of  hers  watched  him  with  unfailing  observa¬ 
tion.  There  were  times  when  she  put  her  hands  about  him,  lifting 
him  in  bed  for  no  other  pui-pose  than  to  see  that  trembling  shyness 
shake  his  body  in  her  arms. 

In  the  mornings  when  his  room  was  tidied,  for  with  scrupulous 
care  she  attended  to  all  these  matters  herself,  Bertha  Geddes  would 
sit  at  his  bedside,  reading  to  him  the  passages  she  knew  by  heart 
from  her  Bible. 

Upon  Dicky  this  had  a  strange  effect.  He  grew  to  loathe  the  sound 
of  the  Scriptures  and  yet,  when  one  day  she  thought  she  saw  his 
impatience  and  was  prepared  to  stop,  he  begged  her  to  continue 
rather  than  leave  him. 

“But  I  don’t  think  you  like  it — do  you,  Dicky?”  she  asked. 

For  answer  he  just  stretched  out  his  hand  and  clasped  hers. 

“How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes,  oh  Prince’s  daughter.” 
So  she  read  on  from  the  Songs  of  Solomon. 
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After  five  days  there  came  a  letter  from  Mr.  Furlong,  inquiring 
of  Dicky’s  health.  When  the  answer  was  sent  back  reporting  upon 
his  rapid  improvement,  Bertha  Geddes  enclosed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Furlong  from  herself. 

“I  am  nursing  Dicky,”  she  wrote,  “and  want  to  tell  you  what 
a  wonderful  boy  I  think  he  is.  God  has  assuredly  marked  him  out 
for  something  great  in  this  world.  We  read  the  Bible  together  every 
morning,  and  I  try  in  my  poor  way  to  instil  the  example  of  Christ  into 
his  mind.  One  of  these  days,  these  quiet  little  mornings  of  ours 
will  bear  fruit.  One  never  knows  the  seeds  that  fall  on  good  ground. 
You  can  rest  perfectly  contented  that  he  is  safe  and  well  in  my 
hands.” 

Mr.  Furlong  handed  the  letter  across  the  bi’eakfast  table  to  his  wife. 
“That  type  of  woman,”  said  he,  “is  very  difficult  to  find  nowadays. 
An  influence  like  that  will  do  Dicky  a  world  of  good.” 

Christina  read  the  letter  through  and  then  in  silence  passed  it  back 
to  her  husband. 

“  We  must  ask  her  to  stay  here  one  of  these  days,”  said  Mr. 
Furlong.  And  still  Christina  said  nothing.  But  having  got  that 
idea  into  his  head,  Mr.  Furlong  embodied  it  in  a  short  note  to  Dicky. 

“When  you  come  back,”  he  wrote,  “perhaps  you  would  like  to 
bring  Miss  Geddes  with  you.” 

But  Dicky  was  not  comiiig  back  just  then.  One  night  the  servant 
negligently  left  open  the  window  of  his  bedroom.  The  next  morning 
he  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  the  doctor  was  sent  for  once  more. 

“Unless  it’s  serious,”  said  Mrs.  Furlong  to  her  husband,  “we’d 
better  not  let  Joseph  know.  They’ll  think  we  aren’t  taking  proper 
care  of  him.” 

So  they  knew  nothing  of  this  at  Trafford  Mill.  A  little  more  care 
was  all  the  doctor  commanded  and,  at  some  inconvenience  to  herself, 
Bertha  Geddes  had  her  bed  removed  into  Dicky’s  room. 

“I  shall  be  able  to  watch  him  better,”  said  she;  “I  shall  be  able 
to  see  that  nothing  of  the  sort  occurs  again.” 

Dicky’s  feverish  eyes  looked  at  her  half  in  shyness,  half  in  grati¬ 
tude,  when  she  informed  him  of  what  she  was  going  to  do. 

“I  shall  come  to  bed  and  undress  when  you’re  asleep,”  said  she, 
and  that  night  knew  he  was  awake  but  said  nothing. 

The  next  morning  she  read  the  Bible  to  him  as  usual.  He  lay 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face,  hearing  not  one  word  of  all  she 
said.  It  was  whirling  in  his  mind,  the  thought  that  she  was  more 
than  anything  in  all  the  world  to  him,  and  the  next  night  as  both  of 
them  lay  awake  in  the  darkness,  Bertha  Geddes  heard  a  stifled 
sobbing  from  Dicky’s  bed. 

In  a  moment  she  was  beside  him. 

“Dicky,”  she  whispered,  “why  are  you  crying?  What’s  the 
matter?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  muttered,  but  with  both  his  amis  he  clung 
to  her  wildly  in  a  fresh  passion  of  tears.  There  they  stayed  then 
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in  silence — this  little  boy  of  eleven,  stepping  with  trembling,  uncon¬ 
scious  feet  upon  the  very  edge  of  life — this  little  boy  of  eleven  and 
this  disappointed  woman  of  twenty-nine. 

“Won’t  you  tell  me?”  she  begged  again  presently;  “tell  me  what 
it  is.” 

“I  love  you,”  whispered  Dicky.  “I  love  you  better  than  anybody 
in  the  world.” 

“Better  than  your  mother?”  she  murmured. 

It  seemed  to  Dicky  then  as  though  life  were  more  difficult  than 
he  could  bear.  He  felt  shame,  he  felt  fear,  he  felt  he  knew  not  what 
beside.  But  to  the  sudden  tightening  of  her  arms  about  him,  he 
gave  way  in  a  short,  hysterical  cry. 

“Oh — better  than  anyone  in  the  world,”  he  cried,  but  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  say  in  actual  words  that  he  loved  her  better 
than  Christina.  Yet  it  seemed  a  great  and  magnificent  thing,  this 
love  that  had  come  into  his  life.  No  longer  did  he  feel  himself  to 
be  a  little  boy,  but  a  man,  before  his  years  perhaps,  yet  still  a  man 
with  love  that  burnt  in  secret  in  his  heart.  It  was  not  his  desire  to 
know  that  she  loved  him.  All  that  concerned  him  was  to  prove  to 
and  convince  her  of  his  love  for  her;  that  it  was  the  love  of  a  man, 
to  be  treated  in  all  seriousness  and  with  all  respect. 

And  so,  with  trembling  limbs,  he  lay  close  to  her  long  through 
that  night,  kissing  her  lips,  her  eyes;  whispering  how  much  he 
loved  her,  in  words  pathetically  childish,  yet  with  all  the  meaning 
that  he  could  give  them. 

Once  she  asked  him  if  he  were  cold. 

“No — I’m  not  cold,”  said  he. 

“  Then  why  are  you  trembling  like  this  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  replied,  and  trembled  the  more. 

A  w’eek  of  such  nights  as  these  passed  by.  At  last  Dicky  was 
brought  downstairs,  a  convalescent. 

“You  mustn’t  let  anyone  see,”  Bertha  Geddes  had  said  to  him, 
“you  mustn’t  let  anyone  see  that  you’re  in  love  with  me.  They’d 
think  it  foolish,  perhaps.  They  wouldn’t  understand.” 

“But  when  I’m  twenty-one,”  said  Dicky  earnestly,  “we’re  going 
to  be  married  then.” 

“Yes — we’re  going  to  be  married  then,”  said  she,  “if  you  haven’t 
got  tired  of  me.  Ten  years  is  a  long,  long  time.” 

“I  couldn’t  get  tired,”  he  declared. 

“You  never  know,  Dicky,”  she  replied.  “This  world  is  full 
of  pain  and  disappointment.  I  alw’ays  change  the  letter  d 
into  the  letter  H,  and  that  word  disappointment  becomes  His 
appointment.” 

Dicky  thought  her  more  wonderful  than  ever. 

It  came  at  length  to  the  day  of  his  return.  They  were  to  go  up 
to  Ix)ndon  together  and  there  Christina  had  persuaded  her  husband 
to  let  her  meet  them. 

“You’re  going  to  come  and  stay,  you  know,”  said  Dicky  to  Bertha 
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Geddes.  “Father  said  in  his  letter  that  I  might  ask  you.  1  couldn’t 
do  without  you  now.” 

She  smiled,  patting  his  cheek,  and  together  they  went  up  to 
London  to  meet  Christina.  As  the  train  steamed  into  Paddington 
station  Dicky  leant  out  of  the  window  with  eyes  dancing  for  the  sight 
of  his  mother.  It  was  the  great  longing  in  his  heart  then  that  these 
two  should  meet.  He  knew  that  the  one  must  love  the  other.  He 
loved  them  both.  At  last,  among  the  crowd  upon  the  platform,  he 
saw  Christina.  His  handkerchief  was  ready  in  his  hand.  He  waved 
it  wildly  about  his  head.  At  the  instant  of  the  train’s  stopping  he 
had  opened  the  door,  descended  from  the  carriage,  and  was  running 
along  the  platform  to  meet  her.  At  some  little  distance  behind  him 
followed  Bertha  Geddes. 

“Oh — mother!”  he  exclaimed,  “I  do  want  you  to  meet  her  so. 
She’s  been  so  good.” 

Now  what  it  was  that  stirred  within  Christina,  not  even  Christina 
knew.  Her  eyes  met  the  eyes  of  Bertha  Geddes  and,  though 
jealousy  was  bitter  in  her  heart,  it  was  not  jealousy  that  nerved  her 
then.  With  horror  that  is  inexplicable  to  itself,  an  animal  will  turn 
away  from  the  dead  body  of  its  kind.  It  was  so  that  Christina 
turned  away  from  Bertha  Geddes.  When  once  their  eyes  had  met, 
she  caught  Dicky  almost  roughly  by  the  hand  and,  before  he  had 
had  time  to  realise  it,  had  led  him  away  to  a  cab.  The  door  had 
closed;  they  were  driving  out  of  the  station  before  he  realised  what 
had  been  done. 

The  moment  he  understood  he  made  a  rush  for  the  window.  With 
fingers  of  steel  Christina  held  him  back.  But  he  had  seen  his  last 
glimpse  of  Bertha  Geddes  as  she  stood  alone  upon  the  platform. 

Chapter  X. 

This  was  the  first  and  only  rift  in  Dicky’s  love  for  his  mother.  But 
it  was  a  long  estrangement,  lasting  through  six  painful  months  in 
which  Christina,  never  seeming  to  give  way,  won  him  slowly  back 
into  her  heart. 

She  had  forbidden  him  ever  to  see  Bertha  Geddes  again  and, 
though  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  break  this  command,  yet  he  kept 
burning  the  flame  of  his  hysterical  passion.  They  wrote  to  each 
other.  Her  letters  came  by  arrangement  with  the  first  post  in  the 
morning.  Dicky  secured  them  from  the  postman  before  ever  they 
had  entered  the  house.  The  two  pennies  which  he  received  in 
weekly  pocket  money  were  both  spent  now  upon  stamps  and,  locked 
away  with  his  sketches,  he  kept  the  letters  she  wrote  him.  Every 
night  when  he  went  to  bed,  he  read  them  again  and  again.  They 
were  full  of  wise  counsel,  telling  him  how  he  might  make  his  life. 
But  it  was  where  she  wrote  that  she  loved  him  that  he  read  the 
words  over  and  over  again.  At  her  conclusion,  when  she  always 
ended — yours  in  Christ — Dicky  closed  the  letter  up.  There  was 
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something  in  that  termination  which  disinclined  him  to  read  again. 
Yet  for  six  months  his  opinion  of  her  never  altered,  his  anger  with 
his  mother  remained  the  same.  He  did  not  try  to  bring  himself  to 
forgive  her  for  what  she  had  done.  Yet  with  a  patience  that  seemed 
almost  inexhaustible,  Christina  waited,  ever  w’atching  for  that 
moment  when  he  would  let  her  take  him  back  into  her  heart. 

Almost  every  evening  of  those  days,  she  played  the  piano  when 
he  and  Anne  had  gone  to  bed.  A  thousand  other  things  she  did 
which  might  have  seemed  to  Dicky  to  have  no  relation  with  him, 
for  when  he  came  to  kiss  her  in  the  morning  and  at  night,  she  offered 
her  cheek  in  no  way  as  she  used.  But  the  struggle  within  her  to 
keep  her  arms  from  clinging  round  him  was  sometimes  almost  beyond 
her  power  of  endurance.  There  were  days  when,  in  anticipation  of 
that  struggle,  she  would  leave  the  room  before  Dicky  could  say  good¬ 
night,  or  purposely  be  late  for  breakfast  in  order  to  avoid  this  heart¬ 
breaking  ceremony.  Never  was  any  wooing  so  determined  as  hers. 
When  a  man  desires  the  love  of  a  woman,  all  reason  takes  flight  and 
leaves  him;  but  when  a  woman  means  to  win  a  man,  the  power 
of  cunning  redoubles  in  her  breast.  A  panther  in  pursuit  of  prey  is 
not  more  stealthy  in  his  movements,  more  patient  or  more  watchful 
for  the  moment  when  he  may  spring. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  Dicky?”  Mr.  Furlong  asked  her  one 
night  when  they  were  alone. 

“Dicky?  ”  said  Christina,  “he’s  in  love.” 

Mr.  Furlong  laid  down  his  book  upon  his  lap  and  took  off  his 
spectacles. 

“What  nonsense  you  do  talk  sometimes,  Christina,”  he  said  with 
irritation.  “I'ou  want  to  make  a  man  of  that  boy  before  he’s  in  his 
teens.” 

“Do  I ?  ”  she  answered.  “  What  a  very  little  you  do  know  about 
me.  Why,  I’d  give  all  I  know  to  keep  him  the  little  boy  he  was  two 
years  ago.  A  boy  of  nine  has  got  all  in  him  that  a  woman  wants  in 
a  man.  He’s  brave,  he’s  true,  he’s  got  a  code  of  honour  all  his  own, 
from  which  scarcely  any  temptation  can  make  him  depart.  He’s 
chivalrous;  he  can  love,  and,  with  it  all,  he  knows  nothing.  Life — 
what’s  called  life — has  never  touched  him  then.  His  mind  is  as  clean 
as  a  flower.  It’s  women  like  that  men  sometimes  marry.  It’s  men 
like  that  women  would  give  their  souls  to  marr^',  but  never  meet.” 

Mr.  Furlong  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment.  Never  had  Christina 
spoken  out  her  mind  to  him  like  this  before.  At  first  he  was  be¬ 
wildered.  He  could  find  in  himself  no  answer  to  oppose  her  state¬ 
ment;  something  in  it  rang  more  true  than  he  was  able  to  refute. 
After  a  moment’s  silence,  he  returned  to  what  she  had  said  of  Dicky. 

“I  suppose  you  know  best  what  you  mean  by  all  that,”  said  he. 
“I  don’t  want  to  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  explaining  it.  But  you 
can  explain  what  you  mean  about  Dicky.  How  can  a  boy  who’s  not 
yet  twelve  be  in  love?  Who’s  he  in  love  with?  Some  little  girl  of 
his  own  age — Dorothy  Leggatt,  I  suppose — or  somebody  like  that?” 
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"No,”  she  replied  quietly;  "nobody  like  that.” 

" Then  who?  ” 

"A  woman  of  twenty-nine.  A  woman  who  has  shown  Dicky  what 
it  means  to  love,  who  only  in  a  few  weeks  has  killed  all  the  childhood 
in  him,  and  made  him  the  man  you  say  I’m  trying  to  make  him 
before  he’s  got  into  his  teens.  Dicky  knows  now’ — knows  everything. 
She’s  told  him  everything  there  is  to  know.  Oh,  can’t  you  see  it, 
Joseph?  And  if  you  only  knew  how  it  was  hurting  me!  I’d  give 
my  whole  soul  to  win  Dicky  back  again ;  *to  make  him  what  he  was 
just  two  years  ago.” 

Mr.  Furlong  left  his  chair  and  crossed  to  Christina’s  side.  When¬ 
ever  she  spoke  with  that  pain  in  her  voice  all  emotion  in  him  was 
roused.  In  this  way  he  had  been  moved  when  she  had  spoken  so 
bitterly  of  the  forgiveness  of  Mrs.  Leggatt;  now’,  again,  he  felt  that 
perhaps  he  did  not  understand  her  as  well  as  he  might.  He  believed 
in  the  popular  convention  that  no  man  really  quite  understands  a 
woman,  not  grasping  the  fact  that  it  is  often  because  they  are  so 
concerned  with  the  understanding  of  themselves. 

He  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  her  chair  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder. 

"Who  do  you  mean,  Christina?”  he  a-sked  gently;  “it’s  not  a 
woman  in  Eckington,  is  it?” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don’t  know,  Joseph? 

“No — you  don’t  mean  Miss  Geddes,  do  you?  ” 

“Of  course  I  mean  her.” 

“But,  my  dear  child — she’s  a  woman  of  twenty-nine!  Besides, 
she’s  a  good  woman.  Look  at  her  letter  to  me.” 

“Do  you  think  because  a  woman  mentions  the  name  of  Christ 
that  she’s  good?”  asked  Christina. 

“Oh — but  I  can’t  believe  any  w’oman  being  so  great  a  hypocrite,” 
he  replied  warmly.  “There  doesn’t  live  such  a  w’oman.  Besides — 
she’s  my  sister-in-law  by  marriage.” 

Christina  rose  quietly  from  her  chair. 

“We  must  say  nothing  to  Dicky,”  said  she.  “That  w'ould  only 
make  it  w’orse.  I’m  afraid  even  now  he  writes  to  her.  I  saw  him 
early  the  other  morning  from  the  bedroom  w'indow — he  was  talking 
to  the  postman.” 

“Well — ask  the  postman  if  he  receives  letters,”  suggested  Mr. 
Furlong.  “We  shall  know  then  quick  enough.” 

“Yes — and  then  Dicky  will  know,  too.  Please  don’t  do  that, 
Joseph.  It  would  be  terrible  if  he  lost  his  faith  in  us.  Promise 
me  you  won’t  do  that.  He’s  nearly  lost  his  faith  in  me.” 

She  recounted  to  him  then  their  meeting  at  the  station. 

“He’s  never  been  the  same  to  me  since  that  day,”  she  continued; 
“I  know  by  the  way  he  kisses  me.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Christina?”  said  her  husbaiid,  suddenly 
realising  that  Dicky  had  consciously  adopted  an  attitude  towards  his 
mother,  and  a  critical  attitude  at  that.  Without  knowing  it,  he  felt 
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it  reflect  upon  the  power  of  his  own  authority.  “Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  boy  has  the  impudence  to  treat  you  witli  disrespect ;  to  kiss 
you  in  any  other  way  but  what  a  son  ought  to  kiss  his  mother?  I 
never  heard  of  such  impertinence.  That  boy  wants  a  caning,  and 
that’s  the  first  thing  he  shall  have  to-morrow  morning  from  me.” 

Christina  had  been  about  to  leave  the  room ;  now  she  came  swiftly 
back.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  apprehension.  This  was  a  danger  she 
had  not  thought  to  find. 

“Oh — whatever  you  do — don’t  do  that!”  she  begged,  and  her 
fingers  clutched  upon  his  arm.  “Think,  if  you  cane  him  because  he 
doesn’t  kiss  me  as  he  used,  he’ll  never  kiss  me  with  love  again. 
He’ll  hate  you,  but  it’ll  be  nothing  to  the  way  he’ll  hate  me!  ” 

“Hate  me!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Furlong  irately;  “but  I  won’t  be 
hated  by  my  children.  It’s  the  duty  of  a  child  to  love  his  parents, 
not  hate  them.  ‘  Flonour  thy  father  and  mother — ’  I  will  be 
honoured,  Christina,  and  so  shall  you.” 

Christina  looked  him  straightly  in  the  eyes. 

“If  you  cane  Dicky  to-morrow  morning,”  said  she  slowly,  “I  shall 
come  and  wrench  the  cane  out  of  your  hand,  and  you’ll  never  see 
me  in  this  house  again.” 

She  left  him  with  those  words  and  went  to  her  bed.  Mr.  Furlong 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  gazing  at  the  closed  door  and 
wondering  what  the  world  had  come  to. 

“  A  boy  of  eleven !  ”  he  muttered,  as  he  went  back  to  his  chair,  and 
strive  as  he  might,  it  was  all  beyond  him.  “A  boy  of  eleven!  ”  he 
repeated  protestingly.  But  he  could  say  no  more  than  that. 


Chapter  XI. 

It  was  impossible  that  this  should  continue  for  long.  It  marvelled 
Christina  that  it  should  have  lasted  with  Dicky  as  it  did. 

But  next  year’s  spring  saw  an  end  of  it.  Dicky’s  love  for  Bertha 
Geddes  cooled.  With  a  seeming  malicious  humour.  Nature  some¬ 
times  kills  her  highest  emotion  with  the  cheapest  and  most  worldly 
weapon  she  can  find.  There  came  a  day  in  April  when  the  warm 
winds  were  blowing  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  over  Bredon  Hill ;  when 
in  the  meadows  down  the  valley,  the  cuckoo-flowers  were  laying  out 
their  fairy  carpet  in  the  sun.  Dicky  wanted  a  new  sketch  book  then  , 
and  Anne’s  coffers  were  empty. 

“Why  don’t  you  save  up  yourself?”  said  she.  “You’re  always 
asking  me  for  money.” 

“I  want  my  money  for  something  else,”  said  Dicky. 

“For  what?  ”  said  Anne. 

Dicky  gave  her  no  reply. 

“Y^ou  needn’t  tell  me  if  you  don’t  like,”  said  she;  “I  know.” 

“But  you  don’t,”  he  answered  quickly. 

“Bet  I  do.  It’s  to  post  your  letters  to  that  woman.” 
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How  did  she  know  that  ?  He  seemed  inevitably  to  be  confronted 
with  this  strange  way  women  had  of  knowing  things.  How  had  his 
mother  known  aljout  Bertha  Geddes  ?  She  must  have  known  to  take 
him  away  that  day  as  she  did  on  the  platform — known  without  ever 
having  seen  Bertha  Geddes  before.  For  by  this  time  he  knew  he  had 
been  doing  wrong — knew  with  that  animal  instinct  which  has  no 
power  of  reason.  What  sort  of  wrong  it  was,  or  why  it  should  be  so, 
he  did  not  understand.  It  had  never  been  entei'ed  in  his  category  of 
sins ;  yet  intuitively  he  knew  it  should  be  there. 

It  was  the  first  realisation  of  this  which  blew  a  cooling  breath 
upon  his  infatuation.  Shame  is  a  great  factor  in  one’s  life  when 
one  is  as  young  .s  Dicky.  In  the  firet  heat  of  their  separation, 
Dicky  would,  bt^ve  cried  out  his  wrongs  to  the  whole  world.  But  as 
the  months'‘went  by  and  he  received  those  letters  of  good  counsel 
wherein  the  name  of  Christ  was  so  freely  used,  a  sense  of  shame 
began  ij^creep  into  his  mind.  The  secrecy  in  writing  those  letters 
of  his  became  more  necessary  than  ever.  He  had  been  cunning 
before  in  order  that  he  should  not  be  prevented ;  now  he  was  cunning 
lest  he  should  be  found  out. 

Love  cannot  prosper  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  this ;  and  when  the 
demand  of  a  new  sketch-book  first  brought  cessation  to  the  writing 
of  his  letters,  the  matter  was  ended  then.  Dicky  was  in  love  no 
more. 

How  Christina  found  it  out  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  say. 
An  idle  word  from  Anne,  a  sudden  look  from  Dicky,  and  she  knew  all 
that  was  taking  place.  Morning  after  morning,  she  watched  from 
her  bedroom  window  down  the  road.  The  postman  came  up  to  the 
wicket  gate  alone.  She  learnt  that  Dicky  was  only  getting  up,  and 
had  not  yet  been  out. 

Then  it  had  come  at  last,  this  hour  for  which  so  tenderly  and  so 
patiently  she  had  been  waiting.  Dicky  was  free  again,  and  she  knew 
full  well  that  Dicky  could  not  do  without  love.  For  love  is  a  food, 
the  manna  in  this  wilderness  of  ours ;  and  once  a  human  creature  has 
tasted  of  it,  none  other  can  so  well  sustain  him.  Without  his  letters 
to  write,  without  his  letters  to  read,  without  the  numberless  thoughts 
of  Bertha  Geddes  which,  for  the  past  six  months  had  filled  his  mind, 
Dicky  was  now  disconsolate.  He  refused  the  companionship  of  Anne. 
He  ignored  the  friendship  of  Wilfrid.  It  was  the  moment  when 
Christina  knew  her  chance  had  come.  With  a  sure  hand,  she  took  it 
in  her  grasp. 

It  was  one  afternoon  in  the  early  part  of  May  when  Christina  saw 
Dicky  set  off  alone  with  his  sketch-book.  By  the  wide-open  window 
of  the  best  parlour  she  had  been  playing  the  piano  that  morning — 
the  most  joyous  of  Chopin’s  Preludes.  Every  glad  note  of  it  was  in 
her  heart.  The  world  seemed  as  young  again  as  did  the  year.  And 
as  she  had  played,  it  suddenly  was  brought  to  her  senses  that  all 
the  birds  in  the  garden  were  silent.  She  had  lifted  her  hands  from 
the  keys.  For  an  instant  everything  was  still  until  they  took  up  the 
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burden  of  the  music  she  had  laid  down.  Her  eyes  and  lips  had 
turned  to  sudden  smiles,  and - 

“Oh — Dicky,”  she  had  whispered. 

It  was  when  she  saw  him  start  out  alone  in  the  afternoon  that 
she  went  hastily  to  that  watch  tower,  the  window  of  her  room,  stood 
there  until  she  knew  in  which  direction  he  had  gone,  and  then  put 
on  her  hat  and  coat. 

No  one  saw  her  depart.  Mr.  Furlong  heard  the  snap  of  the  catch 
on  the  wicket  gate,  but  when  he  looked  out  of  the  mill,  Christina  was 
hidden  behind  the  bushes  of  laurel,  already  on  the  road  to  Bredon 
Hill. 

She  walked  slowly,  for  it  was  not  her  wish  tv  overtake  him  at 
once.  She  meant  silently  to  come  and  sit  beside  hii-^  while  he  was 
painting  one  of  his  little  pictures;  those  pictures  of  which  he  had 
never  made  a  present  to  her,  not  since  the  day  when  he  had  piet-ed 
the  roses  from  the  wall-paper  in  her  room.  The  apple  orchu^as  were 
all  in  bloom,  the  may-trees  massed  with  the  pale  green  of  a  million 
breaking  buds.  Her  step  was  light,  her  head  high.  You  would  have 
thought  her  a  girl  of  twenty-one  had  you  come  up  behind  her  on  the 
road. 

She  was  less  than  twenty-one  that  day.  No  little  maid  going  to 
meet  her  lover  could  have  been  lighter  of  heart  than  was  Christina 
then.  And  when  she  saw  the  slight  figure  of  Dicky  on  the  hillside, 
her  pulse  stood  still,  then  raced  away  a  canter  in  her  breast.  Like 
the  little  maid  again  who  goes  to  meet  her  lover,  trembling  in  the 
thought  that  that  day  perhaps  she  will  be  kissed,  Christina’s  hand 
shook  and  her  breath  came  short  and  quick  with  the  hasty  beating 
of  her  heart. 

She  made  a  wide  detour  to  reach  him,  and  for  some  moments  had 
lost  him  fi*om  her  sight.  When  she  came  within  view  of  him  again, 
she  found  he  was  quite  close.  Then  she  stood  still.  Dicky  was 
lying  flat  upon  his  chest,  his  head  in  his  hands,  his  shoulders  shaking. 
On  the  ground  by  his  side  a  few  scattered  pieces  of  paper  were 
lying  in  idle  confusion. 

At  the  sound  of  her  sudden  footsteps,  he  turned  round  and  sat 
up.  His  eyes  were  red.  The  smearing  lines  of  tears  were  on  his 
cheeks.  At  the  sight  of  him  there  alone  upon  that  hillside  Christina 
thought  her  heart  would  burst. 

“Dicky!”  she  said.  “Oh — Dicky — are  you  so  unhappy  as  all 
that?” 

With  a  brave  gulping  he  swallowed  his  tears.  There  was  yet  his 
pride  to  be  broken  down.  It  was  with  him  strongly  then. 

“I’m  not  unhappy,”  he  said.  “How  did  you  know  I  was  here?  ” 

“I  saw  you,”  Christina  replied.  “But  you’ve  been  crying.” 

He  pointed  to  the  torn-up  scraps  of  paper  on  the  ground. 

“It’s  no  good  my  trying  to  paint,”  he  complained  with  bitterness, 
“I  do  them  worse  every  time.” 

Christina  took  that  willingly  as  the  reason  of  his  tears.  It  was 
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probable  she  knew  the  aching  of  his  heart  far  better  than  he  did 
himself. 

“Put  the  pieces  together,”  she  whispered,  “and  let  me  see.” 

In  fear  lest  she  should  do  it  for  herself,  he  raked  them  together 
(juickly  in  his  hand  and  thrust  them  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat. 

“No — please  not,”  he  said,  “it’s  so  silly.” 

He  was  a  difficult  lover,  this  Dicky  of  hers.  She  wooed  him  first 
this  way  and  then  that.  And  all  the  time,  when  he  thought  she  was 
not  looking,  his  eyes  would  wander  to  her  face.  There  would  creep 
over  him  the  longing  to  throw  his  arms  about  her  neck.  Christina 
was  not  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  Time  and  again 
she  gave  him  the  opportunity  he  sought;  but  like  a  timid  colt  in  an 
open  field,  he  kept  shying  at  it,  just  when  she  thought  she  had  won 
him  to  her  heart. 

Perhaps  it  made  the  struggle  all  the  dearer  to  her  heart,  the 
conquest  all  the  greater  when  it  was  won.  For  at  last,  in  a  beating 
silence,  while  they  both  looked  out  over  the  far  country,  his  hand 
stole  into  hers  as  it  lay  upon  her  lap.  Christina  swallowed  some¬ 
thing  in  her  throat.  She  could  not  have  been  certain  whether  it 
were  laughter  or  whether  it  were  tears.  The  next  moment  she  knew, 
for  his  arms  were  tight  about  her.  It  was  both. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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